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Let us place a New Quiet 12 
on examination in your office 





WE want every typewriter user—who ts not acquainted with 
the most successful new model in all the fifty years of type- 
writer history—to try out the Quiet 12 


On your request, we will deliver one to your place of busi- 
ness (without any cost or obligation on your part). A 
~ elie representative will gladly call to demonstrate the 
many time-saving, labor-saving and money-saving features of 
this machine, and the reasons for its surpassing popularity 
among operators. 











You make your own tests under your most exacting re- 
quirements. Then if you are not convinced that this new 
Remington is the greatest of all typewriter values, we will re- 
move the machine just as cheerfully as we delivered it. 

The New Quiet 12 costs no more than the ordinary type- 
writer, and convenient purchase terms can be arranged, if so 
desired. 


Just 7] 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 













»yhone or write your local Remington branch. 










REMINGTON PORTABLE 
For personal writing 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 
For general office work 








For all bookkeeping 


REMINGTON OFFICEs 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


If your city is not listed, write 
or call the office nearest to you 
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We believe we make the best Typewriter Ribbon 
in the world, and its name is PARAGON 
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Remington Typewriters 


There is a Remington for every need 
REMINGTON ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


REMINGTON NOISELE>°S 


Where silence is desired 
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Giving you the best 


E POURS dreams, energies, perfection into his 
product—determined to give you the best. 


A food perhaps. He thinks, “Somewhere the 
finest grain is milled” or ‘‘the finest fruit is grown.” 
‘My product must have the best.’ He isn’t satisfied 


until he has found it—for you. 


He tells you proudly through his advertisements, 
“You can buy all the dreams, energies and perfec- 
tion | have poured into this product—for 25c.”’ 


He doesn’t say, “‘I like it."’ He forgets self. He 
holds out a promise and a fulfilment. He says, 


“You'll like it.” 


Read the advertisements that come your way. 
Not only to know what is printed there—but what is 
not printed there the striving toward 


perfection. 


When you buy advertised goods; you buy 


definite satisfaction 
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SULKA LONDON SHOP 
27 Old Bond Street 
NOW OPEN 


In establishing a Shop in London we had 
in mind not only an increasing English 
clientele, but foresaw many advantages 
of being in closest contact with Great 
Britain’s most noted Producers. Thus 
we are in a better position than ever 
before to supply our New York and 
Paris Shops with the Finest in Sport 
Requisites for Club and Country wear 


Our Offerings in Unusual Golf Hose, 
Wool Half-Hose, Sport Handkerchiefs, 
Sweater Jackets, Etc., include widest 
assortments of only the most Distinctive 
and very Best in Quality. 


illastrated Brochure sent upon request 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
Si2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 


















































believe in Beauty— 


in the power of Beauty to give happiness and 
that to help create, develop and perpetuate 
Beauty is the finest work I can do in the 
world.”—Armand. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder was created by 
Carl Weeks. It brings increasing loveliness 
to every woman who wants her complexion to 
express her best self. A national advertising 
campaign is carrying this message of happi- 
ness to millions of American women. 


The Armand merchandising policy brings 
happiness to retailers. It recognizes the 
beauty of truth. 


Carl Weeks, President 


Armand—Des Moines Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE « BOXES 





August, 19 























A valuable aid in planning a vacation. 
Brimful of information about the Great 
North Woods of Northern Wisconsin— 
Upper Michigan. 


Includes pictures, maps, list of hotels 
and resorts. Ask for your copy now. 


Write to 


C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r. Traf. Mgr. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


(885A) 
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Special Summer Party Assortments 


Assortment A—A favor, paper hat and balloon with Rotary 
emblem, a noisemaker, 10 rolls serpentine, 1 bag confetti 
for each person present—all for 25c per person complete. 
Assortment B—Leather favor, fancy paper hat and balloon 
with Rotary emblem, 10 rolls serpentine, bag confetti for 
each person present and one attendance prize included in 
complete order—all for 50c per person complete. 
Assortment C—A metal favor, fancy paper hat and 2 balloons 
with Rotary emblem, noisemaker, 20 rolls serpentine, 2 bags 
confetti for each person present and one ladies’ and one men's 
attendance prize included in entire order—all for $1.00 per 
person complete. 

We guarantee to suit you. 

Checked against our catalog prices this will save you 25 per 
cent at least. 
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of Rotary supplies? 


Hampton Co. 


Henry Building 
Portland, Ore. 


Have you our catalog 


The Russell 


39 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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J! 1\5 CONTINENTAL FREIGHT! 


A Dependable Service be all branches of Foreign 


and Domestic Freight Forwarding 
GENERAL OFFICE 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
EASTERN OFFICE: Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON— CINCINNATI— SAN FRANCISC'! 
Old South Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Monadnock Bldg 
BUFFALO— CLEVELAND— SEATTLE— 
Ellicott Square Hippodrome Bldg. Alaska Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA— LOS ANGELES— PORTLAND, ORE 
Drexel Bldg. Van Nuys Bldg. 15th and Kearn 
SALT LAKE CITY—136 South 4th West St. 
DENVER—1700 Fifteenth St. 
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March On! 


A Message from the International President 


OTARY is a philosophy of living. Its ac- 
ceptance and successful application to the 
problems of every-day affairs depends upon 

each individual Rotarian. The growth of the or- 
ganization depends upon the maintained interest 
and belief of each Rotarian in the principles of 
Rotary. The primary object of these principles is 
to develop the individual, and through this de- 
velopment enable him to find his place in commu- 
nity life; to cause him to look upon his business 
or profession as an avenue of service to the public. 

Rotary has already builded friendships among 
individuals, among communities, among nations. 
It has united men of twenty-eight nations in bonds 
of common brotherhood. It is pouring the light 
of understanding and goodwill into the darkness 
created by the four furies that are yet loose and 
at work—hatred of one class of society for another, 
greed which makes profiteers and encourages sloth, 
envy which breeds suspicion and mental blindness, 
and fear which creates lack of decision and drives 
men and businesses to an early grave. To rid the 
world of these is to roll away the greatest mountain 
of distrust and misunderstanding. 

The conquering power sought by countless 
generations of humankind lay dormant and the 
search for it was dissipated in racial, national, 
religious, or social prejudice and made thereby 
of little avail for want of a common sense of 
direction. Rotary gives direction to this power 
and thereby stirs it to action by cutting its way 
through all artificial barriers of prejudice, pro- 
viding a common ground for all races, creeds, and 
nations where they can co-ordinate the latent 
power of all individual Rotarians for the attainment 
of the Six Objects of Rotary. 

In shaping our policy for the year, therefore, 
let us base it on the Six Objects of Rotary, as 
approved and adopted in the constitution of Rotary 
International and repeated in the constitution of 
every Rotary club in the world, and coalesce the 
fundamentals of Rotary, as well as suggested club 
activities, with these Six Objects. 

The objects of Rotary are to encourage and 
foster— 

First—The ideal of Service as the basis of all 
worthy enterprise. 

This is a very inclusive object. All fundamen- 
tals and all activities are rooted in this first great 
object of Rotary. 

Second—High ethical standards in business and 
professions. 

Here is our business-methods program—that 
fundamental concerning the activities for the 
betterment of the individual and his business and 
the requirement that members strive for the 


betterment of the craft corresponding to their 
classification. 

Third—tThe application of the ideal of Service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, and 
community life. 

Here we find the primary object of Rotary: 
the development of the individual; and through that 
development the individual finds his place in com- 
munity life for effective service. 

Fourth—The development of acquaintance as an 
opportunity for service. 

The foundation stone of Rotary is friendship 
and its intensive cultivation. With such a power 
at work among our members scattered over the 
entire world, the future of Rotary is secure. 

Fifth—The recognition of the worthiness of all 
useful occupations and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society. 

This object is a distinct contribution to the world 
by Rotary. Here a common ground is offered men 
for service. All men are placed on the same level, 
the only requisite being that their occupations be 
recognized by them as an opportunity to serve 
society. 

Sixth—The advancement of understanding, good- 
will, and international peace through a world fel- 
lowship of business and professional men united 
in the Rotary ideal of service. 

All other objects of Rotary are contributary to 
this final and great object of life to be attained 
through a world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men united in the ideal of service. The 
spirit of service is not an exclusive possession, but 
we as Rotarians can and must translate the philos- 
ophy of Rotary into human activity. 

Let us take the Six Objects of Rotary as the 
basis for all our activities this year. Let each 
international committee use them as guide-posts 
in carrying on its particular phase of the work. 
Let each Rotary club the world around use them 
as the vehicle in carrying out its own objectives. 
Let each individual Rotarian study and _ give 
thought to them, to the end that he may become 
inspired by these simple truths. Thus can we 
come to a greater realization of the privilege and 
opportunity that is ours in rendering a great service 
to mankind. The goal is worth the effort. 

The call has come! Let us answer and march on. 


President, Rotary International. 
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| Just Among Ourselves 
HIS special eighty-page Convention Number We expect to hear of the church being enlarged 
is intended to do two things: First, to re- before very long—and it is no small edifice now. 
en oe nine thousand Rotarians and guests, Merle Thorpe, sitting at his desk as editor of 
who attended the Convention, of some pleas- « Saree * 5 : 
\ : she . The Nation’s Business,” can look at the White 
ant experiences. Second, to bring to the rest of Bane Im fact econ look Ge 
Rotary’s 100,000 members a little of the inspiration S 58 ERC OE CAD SOK 18 Se me SAORS ANC . 
eke wins Be PRCA tell you what current governmental policies mean tur 
at record gathering. ; ; ’ : bik 
i to business. His convention address contains some Ev 
For the International convention does not only pointed statements on the mutual responsibilities of atn 
legislate it also indicates the personnel who shall en- business and government. a 
| force such rules as Rotarians make for their own J W. David f Cal h sea s 
guidance. The convention does not only offer oppor- R aeere ; : és paring S fi SEALY, ‘WHeee ‘WOE FOr 
| tunity to renew old friendships, but adds innumer- ee ae British Eaoui ned to his own land, tells 
able chances to make new acquantances. It does YOU rv fr . yew wy — / how 500 
not simply show you a cross-section of Rotary mem- people trom an ‘parts of the wor felt the power 
bership, it offers some explanation as to how each of their common bond. 
district, club, or individual member came to be there, Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the “National 
and what is being done to justify the continued pres- Magazine,” was one of the 20,000 spectators who 
ence of these elements in Rotary’s composite. were thrilled by the great historical pageant pre- 
To appreciate, and, in turn, to reflect, the purposes sented on the opening night of the convention week. 
of an International convention, is a large task—one Ray Havens, of Kansas City, Mo., is another of 
that cannot be wholly managed within the interval — the past International presidents who brought to the 
between conventions. But by adding to its cus- convention the benefit of their experience, and the 
tomary size; by special articles; by the use of a glow of their enthusiasm. Ray’s address links up 
wide range of material which embodies the most business methods with the Sixth Object in terms tuo 
important features of the convention activities; by which challenge your attention. We also present wo 
doing these things, THE RorartAN hopes to present the addresses of those who described the progress ir 
a picture of sufficient clarity that a little imagination of ethical business in various lands. Representatives : 
will suffice to fill in the details. of six Rotary groups in various parts of the world, vo 
We believe that those who attended the conven- tell you what Rotary has done, is doing, and can do, = 
tion will find that we have covered many of the !" their respective countries. de\ 
essentials. We believe that those who did not at- Frank Mulholland, who was unable to attend the cou 
tend will find new cause to wish that they had been convention because of illness, had promised to speak J 
able to do so. If these beliefs prove to be founded on “Rotary Service in the Community.” We were sul 
on fact, we shall know that we have achieved some able to secure the manuscript of his address so that ys 
success in the biggest task of the Rotary year. Rotarians may have the inspiration of the thought, cn 
* * * even if they were denied Frank’s genial and inspir- pe 
ing presence. me 
Of course, as in every attempt to cover an event Another of the past International presidents who or 
enhancing so many different phases, there were some spoke at the convention was Crawford McCullough, Pu 
important things which had to be omitted because of Fort William, Ontario, chairman of the extension te 
of _= of = and lack of time. Feng _ committee, whose report on Rotary’s progress in I 
peyond is ual maxarine proportions there fave arious lands was a round-the-world Might of ser : 
Sieceaes aubich oanattenity wae SE. His address is followed by those of three of 0% 
Eeees, “naw Ore 7 ow o? the special commissioners engaged in the extension an 
sent in another number. . 
of Rotary. pa 
. ? . Bins other addresses, “Rotary in oa Ae are 
- . P ie a and Ireland’” given by the President of R. I. B. I, 
WHO'S WHO—IN THIS NUMBER Frank Eastman, and “Canadian National Matters” . 
Everett W. Hill, of Oklahoma City, recently discussed by William J. Cairns, chairman of the - 
elected to the highest office in the gift of Rotary, Canadian Advisory Committee, both contain much e 
needs no introduction to his fellow-members. In valuable information as to Rotary activities in those . 
his editorial, he outlines the policy of his administra- countries. sv 
tion—a program which gives every member the op- The progress of boys work is outlined in the ha 
portunity for a full year’s work. speeches of Hart I. Seely, of Waverly, N. Y., and or 
: Arthur Melville, who wrote the running story of | David McCahill, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The speech of is 
: the St. Louis convention last year, journeyed to William Lewis Butcher, of New York, which dealt pe 
: Toronto this year. On his return he retired to his with the same general subject will be presented next “2 
: garage-studio, locked the door, plugged the oe month. ye 
: bell, informed the maid that he was out, stoked his ° 
: pipe, and went to work. Two days later he emerged E. J. Cattell has served under seven mayors of bl 
: with a fat manuscript and a craving for steak. Philadelphia, and has travelled all over the world. 
: eager ; He likes his city because it is “the city of brotherly ” 
: Guy Gundaker, of Philadelphia, who presented Jove” and he likes the world because he takes Phila- th 
: the report of his administration, also needs no delphia with him wherever he goes. pa 
3 introduction to Rotarians. The convention was a 
: great climax to a wonderful year in Rotary—a year Charles St. John is the nom de plume of one ch 
: that marks a great advance in Rotary thought and who has contributed book reviews, articles, and us 
endeavor. short stories to this magazine. He calls his story m 
: Canon Allan P. Shatford, whose convention ad- of the pageant chorus “an attempt to explain emo- 
s dress is given in this number, is the rector of the tional media of one kind in terms of emotional te 
: church of St. James the Apostle, Montreal, Quebec. media of another kind.” , 
: : st 
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Toronto Trails 


Paths to service meet and merge in streets 


OR those who seek to make life 

ne long series of worth-while 
periences there is something 

ther intriguing about the re- 

turn to any city after a lapse of years. 
Every big city has its own peculiar 


atmosphere—almost its own flavor, and 
it is interesting to compare your pres- 
ent and your past impressions, to see 


whether you can rediscover the sensa- 
tions of an earlier day. I had not been 


] 


] 


n Toronto for five years, and yet still 
t retained for me the impression of a 
ity that is young yet still old enough 


c 


to enjoy life thoroughly. It has always 
struck me as being an ideal town for a 
retired banker with a family to raise. 


( 


\ 
V 


t 


worth the knowing. 


ne has the feeling that here is a city 
vhose inhabitants are dependable, not 
vo easy to know intimately, yet well 
It has the sturdy 


virtues of a British town plus an eye 


t 


o opportunity and an appreciation of 


recreational facilities that are easier of 
development in comparatively young 


c 


c 


I 


ountries, 

As our train slipped through the 
uburbs these musings on the nature of 
ities occupied me until I forgot that 
eculiar sensation of having been im- 


mersed in the paste-pot, a feeling more 
or less inevitable after a night in a 


I 


personalities of various cities 


boarded 


-ullman. I was still reflecting on the 
when 
of the Reception Committee 


our train at a suburban station 


ome 


and cordial handshakes welcomed our 
party to the realities of the convention. 


( 


ad 
i 


A refreshing lot, that Reception 
ommittee. In their blue coats, polka 
white flannels, and blue and 


+ +) 
ot ties, 


gold-banded hats, they were a bit like 


a 


h 
0 
} 


) 
if 


c 


you 


blue 
evide 


tims 


0 


US Si 


n 


yachting party. But their sunny 
miles and gracious hospitality were the 
allmarks of good hosts on either land 
When you meet a man who can 
e hospitable without being effusive you 
an be certain that if you do not enjoy 
elf it will not be his fault. 
At the main station there were more 
and gold hatbands in immediate 
‘nce—the Baggage Committee this 

In a very few minutes they had 
igs all accounted for, helped us to 
the heavy stuff, and delivered 
fely to their brethren of the auto- 
1obile committee. 

We climbed into a couple of the fif- 


r sea 


ur b 


‘een hundred automobiles which formed 


~ 
Ot 


lobby 


y’s transport section, and after a 


‘hort drive through gaily decorated 


Stre¢ 


we marched into the crowded 
of a fine hotel. Here we dis- 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


covered Jeff Terry, otherwise known as 
“King Edward”—probably in accord- 
ance with the belief that “uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.” The 
hotel committee always has one of the 
most trying jobs at conventions. This 
committee was no exception. For ex- 
ample, just as we came in the urbane 
Jeff was listening to a Southerner who 
declared that he had to have a room 
with heat “because when it gets below 
52, I start to freeze.” And I expect 
he got it, because that committee man- 
aged to find suitable accommodations 
for all manner of men. 

One of the first impressions that still 
remains a vivid memory was the con- 
tinual chiming of the deep-throated 
church bells. As the calls to prayer 
rang out, I reflected that Toronto’s 
four hundred churches were still well 
supported. The city keeps its Sabbaths 
with a thoroughness characteristic of a 
population largely Scottish. Those who 








Convention Regis- 
tration Figures 


HE final report of the 

Registration Committee, as 
presented by Chairman Wil- 
liam H. Hall, gave the follow- 
ing as the total registration 
from the various countries rep- 
resented at the convention at 
Toronto: 


Aagestiag s,s... oc cwecsics 1 
Ce Tee ee 5 
NS ii, a: e/g wands é 2 
0 Se ee 4 
sos xe ee ev ES 1 
Np iain sine ones denene 3 
eS ee 9 
SSE ELAN OTTO S 2 
Philippine Islands ....... 1 
es oad ad oe es 2 
aa 5 vies dans crysnends 1 
RR a, ow tide owes 1 
ND inn waren odin pine) Om 
Great Britain and Ireland. 80 
EE pee err 24 
ES ee 3 
SS er ree re 15 
OE RT re 2378 
Newfoundland ........... 1 
I Nie a akan: 6 dl oo ae 4 
ND. . gn awe nee 6647 

Total Registraton....... 9187 
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of convention city 


attended any of the special services 
held on Sunday of convention week will 
agree that Toronto believes in religion 
for guidance—not for display, though 
the churches are beautiful in form as 
well as in precept. 


Se there are neither Sundays nor 
other seasons of leisure for the 
newspaper writer sent to cover a great 
event. Only stories to write in order 
that more stories may be written. How 
would Exhibition grounds look in new 
garb on an early Sunday morning? I 
had last seen them in the war-time mili- 
tary garb of Exhibition Camp. As we 
passed under the big red gate with its 
flanking towers—a place that reminds 
one somewhat of the Tower Bridge over 
the Thames—I glanced involuntarily at 
a certain barred window where once I 
used to slip cigarettes through the grat- 
ing to sundry Tommies suffering under 
the heavy hand of discipline. All that 
has gone, however, and the tramp of 
marching feet, the barking of com- 
mands, have given place to scenes of 
peaceful industry and the happy laugh- 
ter of the shifting throngs. 

Big blue and white signs declared 
the Government Building to be the 
place for registration, information, and 
accommodation. A bevy of bright-faced 
girls and alert men, all ensconced in 
snug cages were busily registering the 
advance guard of Rotary. The clang of 
cash registers and the hum of voices 
filled the air. After a casual glance at 
this section, I hustled over to the suite 
of offices fitted up as Rotary Head- 
quarters where “Ches” Perry and his 
assistants were making themselves at 
home and expressing delight over the 
careful attention to detail which se- 
cured them supplies of everything es- 
sential to an office. No less complete 
and efficient were the arrangements for 
telegraph service, the press bureau, the 
credentials committee, and the informa- 
tion bureau—the latter a place where 
the members of the host club were soon 
to serve as shock troops. Serving on 
an information committee is a revel- 
ation in the extent of human inquisi- 
tiveness. If you want a sample of it, 
ask any parent with half a dozen 
youngsters of grade-school age for a 
list of the questions asked during any 
one day. The range of information 
sought will be about the same as that 
covered by the information committee 
at any convention. 

By morning the city was indeed “the 
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meeting-place.” Jovial than the deuce, uh, 
Rotarians congre- | SQME INTERESTING CONVENTION FIGURES | and we-all woke ,, 

° say? 99 
gated in the hotels, i = ee sneezin Or perhaps 
paraded the streets, CLUBS Toran |ATTENDANCE| Tora. it would be a Britis, 
and swarmed around Year| Waere Hew REPRE- CLUBS IN | (INCLUDING | MEMBER- delegate with som 
the Registration and Le — Rotary | Gumers) | SHIP) merry yarn of the 
Credentials Commit- 1910 | Chicago 14 16 60 1,500 concerts and the mas- 
tee booths. Each hour | querades, which made 
brought its flock of 1911 | Portland........ | 19 28 149 2, 500 the trip “across the 
new arrivals and each 1912 | Duluth....... 41 50 598 5,000 pond” seem so short. 
minute its renewals of But sooner or later 
: - 91: f aa 10, 
old friendships. Up 10tS | Batele = ied = they all found thei 
and down the streets 1914 | Houston........ 110 123 1,288 15,000 way out to the Exhi- 
one might perceive the | 1915 San Francisco.....| 133 186 1,988 20,000 bition grounds. Here 
regalia of a dozen dif- Pen ee ; 3 Ps : they registered anj 
ferent states and half- 1916 | Cincinnati... -..-| ol o/ 3,828 27,000 presented their cre- 
a-dozen countries, all 1OE7-} Atinmta ccc 5.ce 267 311 2,654 32.600 dentials (or went on 
cheerfully blending 1918 | Kansas City...... 367 407 4,034 38,800 frantic hunts after 
into one gay, colorful : - - district governors and 
vista. The orange and 1919 | Salt Lake City. ... 393 530 3,038 45,000 some sort of identif- 
white of Texas dele- 1920 | Atlantic City. .... 664 758 7,213 56,800 cation) —then roame! 
gates was radiated ; a er “ : : around the place. 
92 Y mr 6 2 97% 2,30: 9, 

from hatbands and as | eee ~ _ _ —— There was plenty to 
sleevebands, and um- 1922 | Los Angeles....... 956 1,215 5,858 81,000 see. To say that the 
brellas. Overseas caps 1923 | St. Louis.... 1,312 1,493 6,778 89,700 Canadian National 
of jaunty design and ~ pve ~ Exhibition grounds 
variegated coloring 1924 Toronto. » bidne Rintenal 1,553 1,794 9,187 190,000 cover three hundred 























proclaimed the dele- 

gates from the Pacific coast. The ma- 
genta hats of old No. 1 were rivalled by 
the purpie, broadbrims which distin- 
guished the delegates from Petersbor- 
ough, Ontario. The white sailor caps of 
the “Hoosiers” were mingled with the 
blue and gold poilu headgear of men 
from Waukegan. The black and white 
hatbands of Kentuckians were matched 
by the black and yellow of Detroit. Lon- 
doners with their white badges with the 
city arms emblazoned in red, were not 
less easy to recognize than were the 
Mexican delegates with their red, white 
and green tri-color. The bright maple 
leaves of the Canadians were inter- 
spersed with the big Rotary name em- 
blems which made it a simple matter to 
recognize a delegate from Kansas or 
Oklahoma—no matter whether you saw 
his facade or his back first. Such dele- 
gates as had failed to bring distinguish- 
ing badges with them hastened to a lit- 
tle nook in the entrance of the Govern- 
ment Building and soon emerged with 
a hatband of correct Rotary colors an- 
nouncing whence they came. 

Overhead the colors were just as 
vivid. The flags of all nations repre- 
sented in Rotary were flying from the 
electric-light standards, the telegraph 
poles, and every other place where one 
could expect to find flags. The red en- 
sign of Canada, brave with its new coat 
of arms, seemed to predominate, but 
there was no lack of Union Jacks, and 
the Stars and Stripes appeared fre- 
quently. 

Shop windows bore the Rotary wheel 
in a variety of sizes and associations. 
Sometimes it blazed in electric lights, 
sometimes it wore the Rotary colors, 
but always it served to emphasize a 


message of welcome. Evidently the 
Decoration Committee had been very 
busy, and it may be added in passing 
that when they started on their task 
they ordered the first lot of decorations 
to be hauled down and replaced because 
they were not considered sufficiently 
good material for the greeting which 
they were designed to convey. 


HROUGH this riot of color moved a 

few thousand Rotarians and Rotary 
Anns—the latter contributing quite a 
little to the picture. Each time a spe- 
cial train came snorting in with its 
crowd of delegates, the watchful Recep- 
tion Committee dashed down, gave the 
newcomers a swift fraternal greeting, 
lined them up, and started them off for 
their destination, all marching briskly 
to the shrill sweetness of a pipe band. 
Similar scenes were being enacted else- 
where as the various boats came gently 
alongside the wharves, with their loads 
of Rotarians from New England or the 
Mid-West. Out on the highways lead- 
ing to the tourist camp were still more 
members of the host club, waiting to es- 
cort their visitors. Hundreds of Rota- 
rians whose car licenses ranged from 
Florida to Minnesota and from New 
York to California were swapping 
yarns about the roads and ideas about 
the most desirable forms of tenting, 
etc., for a “home on wheels.” This 
modern caravanserai provided stories 
which were only matched when you 
heard a Texan telling how his special 
train had steamed along through a tem- 
perature of 102 degrees in the shade, 
how they had had every available win- 
dow wide open, and how finally when 
they reached Detroit “it was colder 


acres; that there aro 
thirty-three buildings; and that the 
place is an eleven-million-dollar asset 
of Toronto; is something like trying 
to express a travelog movie in a cable- 
gram. For those three hundred acres 
are a beautifully kept park; those 
buildings are a collection of stately 
domes and harmonious walls; and that 
valuation says nothing of the beauty 
of the grounds nor the lake which 
forms such an attractive background 
for the whole. From the humble log 
cabin forming an interesting link with 
pioneer days, to the lofty glass roofs 
that sparkled in the sunshine; from the 
monument marking the site of old Fort 
Rouille founded here in 1749, to the one 
dedicated to the soldiers of the World 
War; from the little benches along the 
mile of lake front to the steel and con- 
crete grandstand; there was something 
of interest, something of history, wa:t- 
ing for you at the turn of every curv- 
ing path. The tall masts of radio out- 
fits attracted your attention from one 
point, but before you got there you 
would probably pause a dozen times to 
survey the graceful white buildings 
which annually house the art and in- 
dustrial exhibits of the Dominion. The 
grim-looking cannon that dotted the 
grounds might challenge your atten- 
tion, but before you got close enough 
to read the inscriptions you would feel 
impelled to halt and glance at the s)ift- 
ing opal tints of the lake where white 
winged yachts flitted about like gisat 
tic moths. Fountains sparkled be!ow, 
roofs glimmered above, gaily decorated 
Chinese lanterns danced merrily 2: if 
anticipating their gala appearance in 
the evenings. Color and motion kept 
the eye vigilant and the mind «'ert. 
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General Officers and District Governors — Rotary International 
1924-1925 


esident: 


Everett W. Hitt, President and Manager, Western Ice & Cold Storage Company, Tradesmen’s National Bank Building, 


homa City, Oklahoma. 


rst Vice-President: 


DoNALD A. ApAms, Accident and Health Insurance, 152 Temple Street, 


ond Vice-President: 
JoHN Bain Taytor, Shipping and Forwarding Agent, 
London, England. 


Third Vice-President: 


T. J. Davis, Attorney, Metals Bank Building, Butte, Montana 


Directors: 


Joun R. BENTLEY, Proprietor, The Bentley Bros. Company, Paving Contractors, Euclid-Thirtieth Building, 
Guy GUNDAKER, Secretary and Assistant Manager, Kugler‘s Restaurant Company, 30-36 South 15th Street, 


sylvania. 
Pau. H. Kine, Bankruptcy Referee, 419 West Fort 


ALEX. 


JouNn E. NorMANn, Partner, Norman & Coffman Company, Insurance, 


Virginia. 


J. ANTON E. VERKADE, Cake and Biscuit Manufacturer, Westsijde 192, 


Treasurer: 


Rurus F. CHAPIN, Vice-President and Secretary, Union Trust Company, 


Secretary: 


CHESLEY R. Perry, Rotary International, 221 E. 


Imme diate 


20th Street, Chicago, 


Okla- 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


Transportation Company, Ltd., Palmerston House, E. C., 


Cleveland. Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Penn- 


Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
R. McFARLANE, Knit-Goods, 32€ Cordova Street, West, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


820 First National Bank Building, Huntington, West 


Zaandam, Holland. (Member Amsterdam Rotary Club.) 


7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Illinois 


District Governors 


District No. 1—R. A. Bootu, Vice-President, The Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore. 

District No. 2—Harry S. Mason, Manager, Electric Equipment 
Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

District No. 83—NELSON O. RHOADES, Estate Agent, Garfield & 
Rhoades, Mexico City, Mexico. 

District No. 4—FRANK C. WILSON, Partner, Wilson, Graham & 
Stewart, Barristers, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

District No. 5—CHARLES E. DiNwoopEy, Proprietor, C. E. Din- 
woodey, Funeral Directors, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

District No. 6—ALFRED ATKINSON, President, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mont. 

District No. 7—RicHarp E. Tope, Superintendent, City Schools, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

District No. 8—HErBertT C. Lipsy, Professor of Public Speaking, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

District No. 9—Epwarp F. FLYNN, Assistant to Vice-President, 


District No. 23—W. J. Craic, Chemist, Western Kentucky State 
Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 

District No. 24—F. Roy YOKE, Secretary, Alumni, University of 

a West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

District No. 25—Dr. JULIO HERNANDEZ MIYAREs, Civil Lawyer, 
Galeria Catedral Depts. 1 al 5 Santiago de Cuba, Cuba. 

District No. 26—HERMAN L. TuRNER, Pastor, Columbia 
nue Presbyterian Church, Sheffield, Ala. 

District No. 27—JOHN T. SYMES, President, 
National Bank, Lockport, N. Y. 

District No. 28—CLARENCE B. WILLIAMS, President, 
Steel Wheel and Rim Company, Utica, N. Y. 
District No. 29—ALEXANDER CAVEN, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Linen Mesh Company, Poughkeepsie, NW Y¥. 
District No. 30—ALBERT E. LAvErRY, Vice-President and Treas- 


Ave- 
Niagara County 
Williams 


Ideal 





and General Counsel and Director, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Assistant Counsel, North- 

western Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
District No. 11—CHARLES H. E. BoArRDMAN, Attorney, Marshall- 


lations, 
District No. 10—HERBERT N. LAFLIN, 


town, Iowa. 


District No. 12—TuHomas W. ButTcHER, President, State Teach- 


ers’ College, Emporia, Kan. 


District No. 13—Harry H. Rocers, Vice-President, San Antonio 


Cotton Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 


District No. 14—FRANK B. ROo.Luins, Realtor, Columbia, Mo. 
District No. 15—Ep. G. SHARP, President Farmers State Bank, 


Ark. 


Rogers, 
16—MILTON C. SMITH, 


District No. 


Queen City Hoop Company, Inc., Greenville, Miss. 


District No. 17 
dine, Attorneys, Shreveport, La. 





District No. 18—Grover C. Goon, Vice-President, Globe Knitting 


Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


District No. 19—Oscar A. RoFe_ty, Manager, Northern States 


Power Company, Sioux Falls, S. 


District No. 20—Ropert E. HEUN, Building Loans, Richmond, 


Indiana. 

District No. 
ence H. Collings Company, 
Ohio. 


District No. 22—CHARLES D. SIMERAL, President and Manager, 
Steubenville Herald-Star, Steubenville, Ohio. 


JAMES G. PALMER, Partner, Palmer and Har- 


21—CLARENCE H. COoLLINGSs, President, The Clar- 
Mantles and Tiles, 


urer, Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
District No. 31—ELMER E. HuBBARD, Public Accountant, Paw- 
Bureau of Public Re- tucket, R. I 
Baker & 


Minn. 
District No. 


District No. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


ton, Del. 
District Ne. 


President and Manager, ager, Durham Book and Stationery Company, 
North Carolina. 
District No.-38—G. HEYWArRD MAHON, Jr., Vice-President and 
Secretary, J. O. Jones Company, Men’s Furnishings, Green- 
ville, S. C. 
District No. 39—WtLutiAmM C. LANIER, President, The First Na- 


District No. 


Cleveland, 
buquerque, N. 





District No. 32—G. Prescott BAKER, Partner, L. E. 

Company, Coal Dealers, Yarmouth, N. S. 
83—EMMETT E. BAILEY, 
Bailey, Architects-Banks, 
34—Roy DANZER, Partner, 


District No. 35—CorNELIUS D. GARRETSON, President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Electric Hose & Rubber 


86—WILLIAM C. Cope, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, Drake Colleges, Inc., Newark, J. 
District No. 37—M. EvGENE NEwsom, 


tional Bank, West Point, Ga. 
District No. 40—JOHN W. Casto, 
ship High School, East Moline, II. 
41—JAMES L. McCoNnaucuy, 
lege, Galesburg, III. 
District No. 42—CHARLES M. BARBER, 


District No. 43—GEORGE H. Topp, 
Steel Pipe & Tank Company, Phoenix, 


Proprietor, Emmett E. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Danzer Metal Works, 


Company, Wilming- 


Vice-President and Man- 
Durham, 


Superintendent, United Town- 


President, Knox Col- 


Building Contractor, Al- 


Secretary-Treasurer, Arizona 


Ariz. 








Flowers beckoned, and green banks en- 


id 
iced 


rustled below, 


the 


riety, 
W) 


you) 
ma)¢ 
he 
ada, 
SE 
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muc! 


flags flashed above and canvas 
as the day wore on and 
owd grew in numbers and in va- 


en the six-foot policeman sent 
car through the entrance with a 
tic wave of his white-gloved hand 


hered you into the whole of Can- 
‘or in this place each year you may 


sample of nearly everything the 


nion has to show—and that is no 
catalog. These Toronto police are 


like the London “bobbies.” There 


is the same stalwart physique, the same 
unfailing quiet dignity and ready cour- 
tesy, and about the same proportion of 
army or navy ribbons on the tunics. 
Only the Canadian has a broad red 
stripe adorning his trousers or well-cut 
riding-breeches, and he wears his serv- 
iceable little pistol in plain view, where 
it can easily be reached. Incidentally 
it is not very often that he has to reach 
for it, since the population are very re- 
spectful towards the law. Also these big 
policemen have unusually strong arms. 

And the delegate, too, had need of 


strong arms before he got through the 
handshaking of the week. Once regis- 
tered he might wander around in the 
Government building, might note the 
space usually devoted to the exhibits 
of its livestock, the fur industry, the 
railways, and the mines; might observe 
the fountains with their stone frogs and 
turtles; and the artificial shrubbery 
which decorated the place. He might, 
if he had as good a sense of humor as 
a Rotarian should have, get a passing 
grin out of the weird admixture of old 
and new signs. (Cont’d on page 74.) 
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In place of the “back drop” of 
the stage of the convention hall at 
Toronto, was this beautiful art rep- 
resentation, in stained-glass effect, 
of the Spirit of Canada and the 
Spirit of Rotary casting a benedic- 
tion of universal blessing over rep- 
resentatives gathered from every 
clime. 


ESTERDAY, in 

urging a com- 

plete attendance 

of the delegates 
at today’s morning and 
afternoon sessions, I 
called attention to the 
fact that a Rotary busi- 
ness day was new to the 
International Convention 
program, and was looked upon in the 
nature of an experiment. As a back- 
ground for this day, be it remembered 
that the only law-making and policy- 
defining power of Rotary International 
is the International Convention. 

Past experience has shown that the 
time allotted to the consideration of 
the many business matters incident to 
the administration of Rotary Interna- 
tional, was too brief, and also, that 
very little opportunity was afforded 
for general discussion of the problems 
incident to our international organiza- 
tion, most of which appear before the 
convention in the form of resolutions. 

It was also apparent that too little 
time had been allotted in giving the 
delegates more extended information 
concerning the functioning of the or- 
ganization which they had created, for 
the purpose of maintaining and pre- 
serving the Rotary idea, and extending 
it to all the nations of the world. 

If these business sessions today pro- 
vide greater general information for 
Rotarians, concerning our administra- 
tive organization, its problems, its 
finances, its mooted questions, and its 
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Report of President 


To the Rotary Convention 
held at Toronto, Canada 


By GUY GUNDAKER 


delinquencies, and a real discussion of 
the resolutions and amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws, the meetings 
will have been well worth-while. 

In my report, which is set for this 
time on the program, it is my desire 
to present, as succinctly as possible, 
a résumé of some of the important 
features of Rotary business during the 
last year; (secondly), some of the prob- 
lems confronting Rotary; and (finally), 
some brief observations suggested 
either by my visitations to clubs, in- 
tercity meetings and conferences, or 
my experiences as your president. 

What is Rotary International? 

Briefly, it is an organization, created 
by the individual clubs,— 

(1) To encourage, promote, extend 
and supervise Rotary throughout the 
world, and 

(2) To co-ordinate and generally di- 
rect the activities of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

In the formation of both national and 
international associations, the clubs— 
the units of authority in Rotary— 
through their accredited delegates, 
adopted a constitution and by-laws, in 
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which they relinquished 
certain powers, etc., in- 
vesting the same in a 
governing body desig- 
nated the board of direc- 
tors. The duties and limi- 
itations of action of the 
board were defined and 
certain rights of the clubs 
specifically safeguarded. 

As the constitution can be amended 
at an annual convention by two-thirds 
vote, and the by-laws by a majority 
vote, the authority exercised by your 
board of directors is always in the 
control of the club units. 


‘Tse Rotary clubs forming Rotary 

International bear somewhat similar 
relation to Rotary International as do 
the individual states to the nation. Th¢ 
United States of America—or the !)o 
minions of Canada and New Zealand, 
etc., to the British Empire. In ce! 
tain particulars, their actions are 
guided and directed by the organiza 
tion which they have created—Rotar) 
International. In other particula: 
they have autonomy. 

In being granted a certificate of 
membership in Rotary International, 
the “Rotary club agrees to be bound 
by the constitution and by-laws 0°! 
Rotary International, and likewise, t° 
perform the obligations there set forth 
The connection between the club an¢ 
Rotary International continues as long 
as the agreenients entered into, and the 
obligations assumed, are maintained. 
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al forward the purposes of 
International, an office is main- 
.e city of Chicago, with a 
nd a constantly increasing 
sartment heads, clerks, etc. 
ing force keeps pace with 
owth and needs. The sec- 
office is under control of the 
f directors, and functions— 
accordance with the Consti- 
nd By-Laws; 
n accordance with the resolu- 
the international conventions; 
n accordance with the estab- 
yrecedents of Rotary; and 
n accordance with the board’s 


dition to acting as an agent for 


the board, ete., the secretary’s office 


acts as 
station 


a clearing-house and service 
for all of the clubs in Rotary 


International. Also, the office edits and 
publishes THE ROTARIAN — the mag- 


azine of Rotary. 


a visit 
studied 


Until one has made 
to Chicago, and thoroughly 
the secretary’s office in its en- 


tirety, one has no conception of the 
business requirements necessary to the 
administration of Rotary. 


The I 


totary movement is a big busi- 


ness, and one is immediately struck 


with the 
n 1tsS Of 


; IRST 


» multiplicity of details involved 
erative management. 
, there are the index files of 


membership—two hundred thousand 
‘ards, changing daily, and cross-indexed 


for clas 


sifications; next, the incoming 


mail from clubs, amounting to approxi- 


mately 


six hundred to eight hundred 


pieces every twenty-four hours, some 


equesti 
nforma 
national 
tical da 
gram, n 
for the 
necessitz 
gestions 
to Inter 


secretar 


the dist 
iorts fo 
ters for 
bligati 


ng every conceivable variety of 
tion concerning Rotary Inter- 
and the Rotary club, statis- 
ta, help and service on pro- 
iaterial for publicity, literature 
membership, ete.; and others, 
iting information and_ sug- 
from the secretaries ass gned 
national committees, and the 
y personally. Then, there are 
rict governors’ attendance re- 
r compilation; club weekly let- 
review; letters on the financial 
n of the clubs; new-club sur- 


veys; letters having to do with exten- 
on covering the whole world, and ex- 


pressed 
ete ete 


To do 


= 
as 


uS dep 


fice. I 


in many different languages, 


all the clerical work arising 


i correspondence alone requires a 
force, and as I studied the vari- 


irtments at the secretary’s of- 
vas impressed with the fact 


) much was accomplished by the 


lorce en 


some 
WI 
and rout 
money. 
dence 


iployed, for the outgoing mail 
one thousand pieces a day— 
ys, considerably more. 

routine filing is not expensive, 
ine clerks are secured at little 
the great bulk of correspon- 


eguires skilled men and women, 
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thoroughly familiar with Rotary, and 
with extraordinary ability to provide 
the service demanded by Rotarians and 
clubs. Such help costs money. A study 
of the salaries paid shows that, while 
our Rotary office pays an adequate 
wage for such special clerical service, 
it does not exceed the scale of wages 
current in Chicago for office help. 

If Rotarians desire to effect savings 
in clerical expense, it can be done— 
but only through a curtailing of many 
of the services desired by clubs, dimin- 
ished efficiency in handling a constantly 
growing organization, and a slowing-up 
of extension world-wide. 

As you no doubt know, our. secre- 
tary’s office also multigraphs hundreds 
of thousands of notices, letterheads and 
Rotary literature. 

The present secretary has had his 
worth to Rotary attested by every 
president since the days of Paul Harris, 
and I am glad to add my personal ap- 
preciation for the extraordinary effi- 
ciency and successful management of 
the administrative details of Rotary 
International by that most lovable and 
hard-working man, Chesley R. Perry. 

Now, as regards your directors of 
Rotary International: 

When one reads the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International, it is 
apparent that those who are elected to 
be directors of Rotary International 
must need devote practically their en- 
tire time to the performance of their 
duties there set down. 

There are six directors’ meetings 
each year; one on the day after the 
adjournment of the convention, four 
in Chicago (lasting from three to five 
days each), and the final meeting, at 
the convention city, which usually 
takes four days. The International 
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N this issue appears only the 
first part of the report of 
International President Guy 
Gundaker made to the conven- 
tion at Toronto, Canada, on 
Thursday morning, June 19th. 
The second part will be printed 
in the September number. 


This report discusses many of 
the present problems of Rotary 
and also touches on existing 
tendencies, and describes in con- 
siderable detail the existing 
machinery of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

International President Gun- 
daker also addressed the con- 
vention on Tuesday morning. 
This address was printed in full 
as the leading feature in the 
July Number. 
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Council meeting, held in connection 
with the July board meeting, takes five 
days more. 

In the spring the members of the 
board devote from four to six weeks, 
attending the district conferences as 
representatives of Rotary Interna- 
tional. In the intervals between the 
board meetings, there is intercommu- 
nication between the board of directors 
on all matters requiring immediate at- 
tention, and mail votes requested on 
many matters for decision. 

HIS year, the board of directors, de- 

siring to render an additional serv- 
ice to Rotary, stopped off at various 
cities en route to and from the board 
meetings, where the local clubs assem- 
bled large intercity meetings to meet 
with their international officers. These 
members of the board were enabled to 
confer with many Rotarians on Ro- 
tary’s activities and club efficiency, and 
also, to secure a composite picture of 
Rotary thought on many of the prob- 
lems which were before the board for 
action. In all intercity and club meet- 
ings, the international officers stressed 
the international viewpoint of Rotary, 
so that Rotarians would think in terms 
of world-wide Rotary, rather than in a 
provincial or local club manner. 

Over one hundred intercity meetings 
were attended by members of this 
year’s board, and I believe such at- 
tendance accomplished good results for 
Rotary. It is presumed that this in- 
novation will be further continued and 
extended in subsequent years. 

The present board has been most 
faithful in their duties, and, aside from 
the absence of Charles Rhodes (the di- 
rector from New Zealand), from the 
last three meetings, and two casual ab- 
sences, there has been a complete at- 
tendance at every board meeting. 

The most important duties of the 
board of directors fall under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

Finance — (Including the making 
of a budget for the expenditure 
of over a half-million of dol- 
lars.) 

The supervision and direction of 
the international committees. 

The annual convention. 

THE ROTARIAN magazine 

The extension of Rotary. 

The secretary’s office. 

The district governors, etc., etc. 

It is apparent, from the recital of 
the duties of the board of directors 
that, irrespective of all the time they 
devote to these duties, the detail work 
which is involved must of necessity be 
prepared, systematized, and actually 
performed, by others. This work falls 
upon the secretary’s office, which also 
prepares the agenda for board meet- 
ings, the suggested agenda for the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The All-Year-Round Rotarian 


or Rotary Service fifty-two weeks 
of the year—a convention address 


By CANON ALLAN P. SHATFORD 


T IS my privilege to give the clos- 

ing address of this wonderful 

convention, a privilege which is 

at once an honor and a grave re- 
sponsibility. But though this is the 
closing address, I am not sounding the 
last post. Rather am I going to blow 
the reveille, the challenge to action and 
fuller service. We stand at this hour 
on the threshold of a larger experi- 
ence, faced by urgent duties and an 
incomparable opportunity. Behind us 
are five days of inspiration, before us 
fifty-two weeks of service. We are 
between our vision and our task. It 
is the end of Contemplation and the 
beginning of Activity. 


Why have we been gathered here in 
this convention? For what purpose 
did we come from far distances and 
held fellowship together? For one ob- 
ject, one supreme purpose! In order 
that by exchange of ideas, mutual in- 
tercourse and serious reflection upon 
our ideals and work, we might accumu- 
late additional power and impulse for 
the serious duties of the future. The 
end of all culture is service. We have 
been here for the cultivation of our 
resources, for the development of our 
latent energies, for the enlargment of 
our vision, and having secured these, we 
now stand ready and equipped for serv- 
ice of another year. Over the portals 
of Harvard University, there is a dou- 
ble motto. As you enter, there is in- 
scribed over the arch, “Enter and Grow 
in Wisdom.” When you come out, there 
faces you from the inside of the en- 
trance this command, “Depart and 
Serve Your Country and Your Kin- 
dred.” That expresses the double law 
of culture and service. We entered 
this convention that we might grow in 
wisdom, and now we depart and serve 
our country and our fellows. 


At once, there is raised the important 
question, “Have we received here suf- 
ficient power for our obligations? Can 
we win through to our goal with the 
dynamic inspiration bestowed upon us 
in these wonder-days?” 


Power and Service 


It will at once be seen that there is 
a very necessary relation between 
Power and Service. All power is given 
for use. It becomes dangerous if it is 
not used—it grows arrogant and self- 
ish unless it is spent in honorable serv- 
ice, and there can be no service with- 


out power. The greater our obligations, 
the stronger must be our power. We 
are convinced at once of the sense of 
proportion. There must be an equality 
between the two. Our power must be 
equal to our task, and our task must 
be worthy of our power. It is the high- 
est folly to use 100 horse power on a 
job that could easily be done with 10; 
and it is a tragedy to send a ten-pow- 
ered man to undertake a hundred-pow- 
ered work. In order that the work may 
be effectively done, power and service 
must be co-ordinated. 


Fifty-two weeks of service require 
no ordinary power—it is a long, steady, 
up-hill grind, and only the most robust 
strength will be adequate. It will be 
the highest wisdom to take careful 
stock of our resources and see if we 
can achieve our end. Many a cause 
has failed because its advocate did not 
sufficiently understand the need nor 
wisely estimate the supply. ‘Which 
of you intending to build a tower, sit- 
teth not down first and counteth the 
cost whether he have sufficient to finish 
it? Or what King goeth to War and 
sitteth not down first and consulteth 
whether he be able with ten thousana 
to meet him that cometh against him 
with twenty thousand?” 

“The secret of victory,” cried a 
famous general, “is in preparation.” 
And when Wendell Phillips was asked 
the secret of his marvellous oratory, 
he replied, “Because behind every 
speech there are a hundred nights of 
preparation.” 

First, Driving Power! 

I INVITE you, therefore, to think 

with me of the power acquired for 
the performance of a solid year of Ro- 
tary service. You will discover that it 
has an important bearing on the rela- 
tion between the convention now closing 
and the service which is about to begin. 


There are perhaps three kinds of 
power available for our task. First, is 
Driving Power. 


This is the push of energies behind 
us. The world is full of illustrations 
of it. Rivers pierce their way through 
a thousand miles of territory, because 
they have behind them the power of the 
eternal snows. Water flows swift at 
the tap, because the reservoir drives it 
forward. The steamer’s screws drive 
her through the raging sea. The car 
roars through the streets driven by the 


electricity generated in the dynamo o; 
the power-house. Everywhere th 
driving power is doing gigantic work 
Not otherwise is it in the world of 
ideas. There is no force in history 
compelling as an ideal. All that you 
have learned in this convention urges 
you out into the arena of duty. The 
strength joined in fellowships, the jn- 
spiration of the addresses, the larger 
visions, the fresh viewpoints, the 
broader sympathies—these press upon 
our lives and drive us on. It is like 
a great body of water chafing against a 
dam, eager to find an outlet for its 
ministry to the thirsty fields. Someone 
lifts a sluice, and the happy flood goes 
laughing, singing on its way of refresh- 
ment and fertility. Even so, all the 
accumulated energies of this conven- 
tion surge and fret within us with a 
compulsion that is well-nigh irresistible 
If you are not freshly empowered fo. 
your task, then your time has been 
wasted. If you feel no stirrings with- 
in you to go out and make use of what 
you have here learned, then you are no 
Rotarian. But I am confident that to- 
day you are so conscious of your in- 
creased power that fifty-two weeks 
seem wholly inadequate for its exer- 
cise. 

I have watched a little wave on the 
sea vainly trying to reach the shore. 
It was thrown back by the receding 
tide, and it was hindered by rocks and 
reefs, but it kept bravely on until at 
last. it spends its strength with a sigh 
upon the welcoming shore. It comes 
to its destiny because it had behind it 
the full strength of the exhaustless sea. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creek and inlet making 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

We, too, may hope to fill the coming 
weeks with worthy service, becaus? 
there is behind us the driving power ¢’ 
all that has transpired in this conven- 
tion and the years that lie behind. 


Second, Drawing Power! 

This is the pulling energy of our unl 
verse. Illustrations abound on all sides 
of its operation. The sun draws the 
moisture from the sea, the moon pulls 
the tides, the law of gravitation tugs 
at the apples on the trees and holds the 
planets in their orbits, the instinct 
draws the birds home. Everywhere, 
there are attractive forces. The goal 
tempts the runner forward, the prz 
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udent from his leisure, the 
intry draws the explorer 
ere is, perhaps, no mag- 
range and alluring as that 
f humal d. As the winds of heaven 
) the empty spaces, so men 
ive felt themselves pulled 
nd selfishness towards the 
work waits to be done. 
ower in Rotary—the call to 
ustice, to redress human 
correct abuses, to lift the 
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i | and its affairs to a higher level. 
if The challenge has been sounded more 
E than once in this convention. Perhaps 
© there was never a day when the claim 

upon our resources was so insistent. 
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with a power that will not be denied. 


Doors are opening on every side and 
new occasions draw us forward 
Man has always felt the tug of achieve- 
ment, he glories in the chance to do 
some worthy work. Can any man stand 
here today and hear the voices out in 
the great world crying their distress or 
see the gaunt hands beckoning to him 
in piteous appeal, without feeling with- 
in him a desire to respond? An alarm 
of fire in the city would draw us out of 
this building at once! A call to defend 
our country against invasion would 
summon us with trumpet notes! Well, 
‘an you not hear the challenge? We 
are needed for defence, for action. Can 
you think of all the claims of the next 
fifty-two weeks and be indifferent? aA 
man of proper spirit is never daunted 
by difficulties—he leaps to the chal- 
lenge, eager to vest his powers against 
the foes of humanity. 


Now, God be thanked who has watched us with 
His hour, 

\nd caught our youth and wakened us from 
sleeping, 

th hand made sure, clear eye and sharpened 


lo turn, as swimmers unto cleanness leaping. 


This is our drawing power, fellow- 
Rotarians, the glory of work to be done 
nd needs to be supplied. 


Third, Storage Power! 

This is the kind of power that is 
generated by service—it is manufac- 
tured as we go along. You are all fa- 
miliar with the method of storage bat- 
how as your car travels the 
electricity is stored for use. The 
throbbing engine generates the power 
—the more you use your car, the 
healthier is your battery. Idleness 
means loss of power—activity creates 

"sh supplies. So, in addition to the 
tiving and drawing powers, which are 
eaten to ourselves, there is also in- 
erent power, strength that comes of 


terie 
eries, 
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med Who has not known and felt 
"/S Power grow as he served? Did you 
“ver do a real bit of human service 


without being enriched by it? Exer- 
“s€ always multiplies power. Health 
* gained by action. Is not this motto 


‘tue? “What I saved I lost, What I 
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spent I had, What I gave I have?” It 
is eternally true that he who loses his 
life shall find it—lose it in service and 
find it in power. It is commonplace ex- 
perience that the Rotarian who serves 
most becomes more and more useful, 
more capable and efficient. This is the 
meaning of our motto, “He profits best 
who serves most.” Through service, 
his‘experience enlarges, his knowledge 
increases, his vision expands, his sym- 
pathies broaden until he is stored with 
power sufficient for larger tasks. That 
is the basic reason for urging attend- 
ance at the weekly luncheon. His bat- 
tery is recharged, and his exhausted 
energies replenished. We can only be 
kept “tuned up” for our duties by keep- 
ing open the lines of communication. 
We must abide in Rotary for our sup- 
ply of strength. Tear the flower out 
of the soil and it quickly dies. Stay 
away from Rotary meetings and your 
interest evaporates. If you would be 
strong, stay close to the sources of 
your power. Be engaged in Rotary 
duty, spend yourself in service, and 
there will come flowing unto you fresh 
tides of strength that will gird you for 
all the weeks of the year. 

These then, are the kinds of power 
needed for our long service. Driving 
power is of the past, drawing power is 
of the future, storage power is of the 
present. 

Let me now turn to think with you 
of the nature and quality of this serv- 
ice, which is to stretch over the next 
year. It has in it certain elements 
that it will be well for us to seriously 
ponder. 

First, It Is Constant Service 

There is nothing occasional or spas- 
modic about Rotary service. Some- 
times one is afraid that the idea pre- 
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vails that service is regarded as some- 
thing added to the ordinary business of 
life—a sort of beneficient extra. Too 
many men think that Rotary means at- 
tendance at the weekly luncheon and 
an occasional act of philanthropic in- 
dulgence after business hours. The use 
of your car for a charity drive, the 
visit to a benevolent institution, the 
patronage of some worthy cause, the 
support of some interest extraneous to 
our business, a money subscription to 
a public appeal—these are regarded as 
Rotary service. 

N\JOW, whilst these are most com- 
+‘ mendable projects, they have noth- 
ing to do primarily with Rotary. If I 
understand the Rotary ideal, it is a con- 
stant service, the introduction into your 
vocation of certain ethical principles. 
It is not owtside of your business, but in 
your business, that you are essentially 
a Rotarian. It means that each pro- 
fession or calling represented in our 
membership is to be permeated with 
Rotarian principles. Business is to be 
transfigured and transformed. That 
seems to me to be made clear by our 
classifications. The one ceaseless serv- 
ice is your influence upon your voca- 
tion—you are never off duty. A man 
said to me not long since “The Rotary 
club demands a lot of time—I find it is 
interfering with my business.” Of 
course, it demands a lot of time—it 
takes all your time, for you never 
cease to be a Rotarian. 

Rotary is not something tagged on to 
the end of the day or inserted into the 
luncheon hour once a week—it is a 
training for the doing of your job. It 
is not something apart from your ordi- 
nary duty, but first and last, it is an 
essential, continuous influence in your 
whole life. It ought to “interfere with 
your business” until that business is 
lifted up to the Rotary ideal, until 
everything unworthy or out of accord 
with the Rotary system of ethics is 
purged out of your business. Let us 
understand once and for all that 
Rotary is not an irregular, spasmodic, 
charitable impulse, tacked on to life— 
it is a constant, uninterrupted effort to 
make of your place in life the highest 
and best that human skill can achieve. 
Every day and hour of the next fifty- 
two weeks you are to be moved by the 
Rotary ideal, carrying it with you in 
Gentlemen, 
what a transformation would take 
place during the next year if we so 
esteemed our membership in Rotary. 
Second, It Is Concentrated Service 

If our service is of the nature thus 
outlined, then the one thing necessary 
for its accomplishment is concentra- 
tion. Half the failures of life are due 
to diffusion. We spread our energies 
over too wide a surface and our service 
is consequently thin and shallow. I am 
wondering if (Continued on page 66) 
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a He was very much on the job— 
> International Director John J. 
: Gibson, of Toronto, Canada. 
; 
‘= 
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f : 
+ Ae 
ba ae 
y Hands across the Seas—Mrs. 
% Robert Timmons, of Wichita, 
i Kansas, and Thomas D. Hunter, 
2 past president of the Rotary 
v Club of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
S Mr. and Mrs. Tsunejiro Miya- 
¢ oka, Tokyo, Rotarian Miyaoka 
By is a past president of Tokyo 
* Rotary and an attorney of in- 
ternational fame. 

ey. 
4 
: An international group—Left to right: 
Mrs. Herbert P. Coates, Montevideo; 
"4 Dr. Roberto J. Shalders, secretary, 
: Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro; Jack 
bs Seabrook, Auckland; M. M. Smith, 
Barcelona. 
¥ | 
) 
i 
; | 
These special Rotary commissionets 
serve in widely separated lands. They 
, . f are, left to right: Hon. George Fow Ids, 
“The House of Friendship” was the great attraction that drew convention Auckland, New Zealand; Fred War- 
f visitors back again and again to their district headquarters. _There were ren Teele, serving in Continent 
; forty-three of these district meeting-places and the above picture shows Europe; and Herbert P. Cozies 

a group of Mexican Rotarians and ladies. Jose Damaso Fernandez, Montevideo, Uruguay. 





Mexican consul at Toronto, self-appointed host, saw to it that the fifteen 
representatives from Mexico were carefully looked after 
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“Down under the Southern 
Cross” — Sydney A. Stott, 
(left) and James Maher, 
members of the Rotary Club 
of Sydney, Australia. They 
traveled eight thousand 
miles to represent their club 
at the convention. 


@ 


A group of Rotarians from 
Cuba. At the left is Mario 
Nunez Mesa, past Interna- 
tional director; at the right, 
Dr. Julio Hernandez Miyares, 
past president, Santiago de 
Cuba Rotary, and Governor 
of the Twenty-fifth District. 
















































“They have the reputation of being the best-dressed men in 
Rotary”—-Marcel Franck, president, Rotary Club of Paris, France, 
and Arch C. Klumph, Cleveland, Ohio, past International President. 





















“From the Beautiful 
Bermudas” — came 
John J. Arnold 
(left) president of 
the Rotary Club of 
Hamilton, and J. H. 
Watlington, also of 
the Hamilton Club. 















“Digesting the 
‘Times’ al fresco”— 
Frank Eastman, 
Perth, Scotland, past 
president, Rotary In- 
ternational, Associa 
tion for Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. 
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Friendship in Rotary 


A postle of friendliness and good cheer for fifty 
years—inspires convention by his philosophy 


RESIDENT GUY and my dear 


friends (who look about a mil- 

lion out there) of Rotary: This 

little machine (microphone) 
worries me. I’ have talked to some 25,- 
000,000 without it, and I was saving 
that up for the eternities when I will 
have more time and a larger audience, 
because if there are no Rotarians in 
heaven I am going to ask for a transfer 
south. This convention in session is a 
wonderful picture. It reminds me of a 
little experience I had. I had been driv- 
ng around Dublin, and the man who 
was driving me pretended to know the 
place well. He missed a lot of impor- 
‘ant places, so I said, “If there is any- 
thing out of the ordinary, stop, call my 
attention to it.” We had gone a half 
a block when he stopped suddenly. I 
said, “What is it?” 

“A milestone.” 

“What’s unusual about a milestone?” 

“You seldom see two of them togeth- 
er. 

Seeing about 200,000 Rotarians to- 
gether like this shows I have a very 
good vision or else was up pretty late 
last night. 

I got the best lesson in the philoso- 
phy of life from a pretty girl out in 
Australia about fifty years ago. I had 
been dancing. I thought I danced very 
well. I made that remark, that I had 
danced well. She said, “Why didn’t 
you dance on the floor and keep off my 
feet?” She gave me a philosophy of 
life, because if I had thought of that 
girl’s happiness, as well as my own, I 
would have had just as good a time 
and she would have had a better. 
There is your plus without a minus. 
That is the reason I am an optimist, 
my friends. The world is getting bet- 
ter. In my conscious life, my conscious 
memory life of some 65 years, I have 
seen the wealth of America grow from 
$7,000,000,000 to $320,000,000,000, and 
in that time the wealth has grown ten 
times as fast as the number of people 
to divide it. The consequence is this 
so-called extravagance of people in the 
multiplicity of home comforts and 
luxuries is not an evidence of real ex- 
travagance, it is the normal and in- 
evitable sequence of a multiplication of 
wealth ten times as fast as the number 
of people to divide it. It is the rising 
level of comfort all around the world, 
and it is because of this rising home 
level of comfort that we of Rotary 
should hear the call, see the vision and 





Address by E. J. CATTELL 


hear the voices, because when these 
added comforts in home life come and 
with the luxury that is coming to life 
as a fruit of labor, there is a danger 
of reaction and the forgetting of those 
mighty spiritual forces which rule be- 
cause they are of God—illuminations of 
a thousand years, and a thousand years 
are as a day. 

The world doesn’t owe me a living. 
I owe the world a life. That is the 
spirit of Rotary. Give the life and you 
get the living, plus. Thank God for 
life, and every new hour of every new 
day do something to make somebody 
else thank God you lived. 

Happiness is just like a shadow. 
When you run after a shadow it runs 
away; it is only when you run away 
that the shadow follows after. So it 
is only when you make somebody else 
happy that God makes you happy. 
Only when you lift a burden does God 
lift your burden. You get by giving, 
but you have got to give first. Take 
the sunshiny way; it is the only way. 

A little chap fell down stairs in front 
of my office in the City Hall in Phila- 
delphia— my home for’ twenty-five 
years. I ran out, picked up the little 
fellow, and said, “Hurt?” 

“No, I was coming down anyway 

If you can’t get what you like, like 
what you have got. That is a good 
rule even for married people. I being 
a bachelor can speak without fear. 
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E. J. CATTELL 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Author and Lecturer. 


Friends, I want to disabuse yoy 9j 
one old fear. There is no such thing 
as growing old. You get older, but you 
need never get old. Life is more x. 
tractive to me today than it was yes 
terday. I expect it will be more q. 
tractive tomorrow than it is today. 

At my office in the City Hall fo 
twenty-five years I had a sign over my 
desk at the foot of that great 550-foo 
tower, reading, “If a pretty girl passe; 
and I don’t notice her, send for the 
coroner, I am dead.” 

Friendship is much to a lonely sou! 
away from home, because it is a part 
of God, a God of love. Oh, how lonely 
it is sometimes, busy facing the great 
problems. I want a friend to reach out 
to the right and left to steady me whe 
the burden is heavy and the going har 
There is a wonderful verse in that dear 
old book that says, “We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, but the ex 
cellency of the power may be of Go 
and not of earth.” 

With wonderful minds that God ha: 
loaned us, with hearts that are link 
with the infinite—Oh, the opportunities 
every hour to lighten the burden a! 
brighten the lives of others. God for 
give us as we pass them by! 


ON my way here yesterday, taking 

railway train at Buffalo, a ma 
called to me and said, “Hello, Catte! 
glad to see you. Last time I heard you 
you were in California.” I got on th 
train and a man said, “Hello, Cattell 
Last time I heard you was in New 0 
leans.” I got off here, and in the hote 
somebody said, “Hello, Cattell, last tim 


that 


I heard you was in Detroit.” Oh, tha 
sweet thought that you can go back a! 
meet people again, that somehow 
other there is a “God bless you” fro 
some heart somewhere for something 
you have done. That is to be rich, ™) 
friends. 

On the train yesterday, I met 
friend whom I had only known a fe 
hours some years ago, but he reme” 
bered me and had a place in his hear! 
I said, “You are looking well. 1 hoy’ 
God is good to you as he is to every 
body.” 

He said, “Yes, I am well.” 

“Going off on a fishing trip?” 

“No, I have a little wife I idoliz 
I am going over to the hospital! to 8 
her my blood that she may be strom 


enough for an operation on wh 


) 


hinges her life— (Cont'd on puge °~ 
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Looking upon 
the stage from a 
seat in the vast 
audience of 20,000 
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The Goodwill Pageant 


Patriotic spectacle exemplifies century 
of peace along a 4000-mile boundary 


N God’s outdoors on the banks of 
Lake Ontario, at the close of a 
uperb June day, there was wit- 
nessed a spectacle that will ever 

ve in the history of Rotary. It was 
lled a pageant, but it was more than 
It was an inspired—aye, glori- 
fied—representation of historic epochs 
the history of two great neighboring 
ountries. Basked in the superb sun- 
et, with the shore of Lake Ontario as 
far as eye could reach as a great natu- 
il stage and with Lake Ontario, itself, 
a huge back setting, thousands of 
people gathered, with Rotarians, in the 
great grandstand at the Toronto Ex- 
Grounds. Small lake craft, 
ghts aglow, darted back and forth 
long the shore or nosed their way 
landward. All the glories of the 
‘eparting day and the splendor of com- 
g night were met with the merriment 
a happy throng. 
The setting was perfect. Now rose 
the moon in all the witchery of lunar 
‘asting its sheen upon the limpid 
ate like a great searchlight from 
As the twilight faded, 
‘housands of voices broke into song and 
nerriment. A halo of happiness o’er 
‘ung the vast audience. The shadows 
f ess were welcomed as the stars 
‘orth in resplendent companion- 


} + 
d1tion 


closer 





ne meavens. 


e great open-air stage the 
nd dancers, with all the zest of 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Scottish tradition, provided an appro- 
priate overture for a gala night. This 
was followed by the “Tattoo,” where 
soldiers assembled for athletic games 
and a brief bayonet practice before 
taps were sounded. The glory of good 
clean sport—the virile power of young 
manhood displayed—made it all seem 
like the glorious 
life. Comely dancers in stately grand 
march and in intricate drill performed 
representing the twenty- 
great 


“morning-time” of 


in costume 
eight countries in 
wheel of Rotary International now re- 
volves 
procession, the flag of each nation was 
proudly carried, representing a happy 
—almost a holy—reverence for Rotary 
When the steam cal- 


which the 


moving ever forward. In the 





and its ideals. 
liope broke forth accompanying com- 
munity singing, we felt a thrill, some- 
thing very closely akin to the thrill of 
our first circus. True, it was a little 
off key at times, and the crowd was 
usually about ahead, but 
what did the crowd care about such a 
Everyone was happy— 
Besides, the 


four laps 


small matter. 
and—everyone 
leader in the spotlight was persistent. 
The 20,000 voices finally found a com- 
mon tempo as the old, old heart songs 
were sung, and the melodies echoed far 
out over the waters of Ontario. The 
refrain of “Love’s Old Sweet Song” 


sang! 





floated out as if sung at a great fire- 
side, with all the fervor of tender mem- 
ories. When mother’s favorite hymn, 
“Abide With Me,” was sung, one could 
alrnost hear the church bells echo, and 
moist words, 


see through eyes the 


worked in red and black yarn, with 
many a fancy flourish, that used to 
hang in their black frame over the door 
What a flood of 


memories a song or a picture can re- 


in the sitting-room. 
lease. Such singing of the old hymns 
could probably happen only in Toronto, 
where church-going still prevails. 


ps was not an idle moment for 

20,000 pairs of eyes focussed on the 
great Suddenly out ef the 
shadows galloped a of the 
Royal Dragoons. The gay, red-coated 
cavaliers, with lance aloft, dashed in 
upon the scene. 
join with rider 
music, 


stage. 
platoon 


Each horse seemed to 
in the rhythm of the 
whether it was the graceful 
waltz movement or the staccato trot of 
the “wooden soldiers.” Horses seemed 
to be as happy as their riders as the 
graceful manoeuvres continued in one 
difficult formation after another. 
proved what can be accomplished by 


They 


man and beast working and training to 
gether for a common 
pageant of “the Periods” was an illumi 
nating, historical chronicle more graph 
ic by far than (Continued on page 67.) 
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The British Empire Dinner 


Five hundred Britons hear from their fellow- 
countrymen from all parts of the Empire 


HEN Bill Cairns, the very 

capable chairman cf the 

Canadian Advisory Com- 

mittee, rose to his feet to 
call to order the Rotarians and their 
ladies attending the British Empire 
dinner, truly he surveyed a group on 
which the sun never sets, which the 
same summer never warms or the same 
winter chills. They were there from 
the tropics, from north and south of 
the equator, from east and from west; 
in fact, from so many lands all under 
the British flag, that they constituted 
almost a world’s congress in them- 
selves. If one had totalled up the 
round-trip mileage consumed in visiting 
the convention by those assembled at 
the dinner,” the total would *have 
reached an astounding figure., The Ro- 
tary Club of Auckland, New Zealand, 
for instance, would have had to their 
credit a total exceeding 290,000 miles, 
for there were ten present from that 
far-distant city. 

The event was the dinner held at the 
Coliseum, one of the larger buildings 
of the splendid Toronto Exhibition 
group, on Wednesday evening, June 18. 
Other Rotarians participated in their 
district dinners during convention week, 
but following the procedure adopted 
last. year at St. Louis, the Rotarians 
from different parts of the British Em- 





VIVIAN CARTER 
London, England 


Secretary, Rotary International—Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland 


By JAMES W. DAVIDSON 


pire, combined in holding a dinner 
which not only served as a district din- 
ner for those from all-British districts, 
but provided hospitality for those 
Britons who came from non-districted 
parts of the Empire. 

It was an impressive sight. Five or 
six hundred enthusiastic Rotarians 
gathered together, giving by their pres- 
ence conclusive evidence of the real in- 
ternationalism of Rotary. 

It was this feature of the gathering 
that was in all our minds, until Ro- 
tarian James Maher of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, suggested the striking fact that 
not only was Rotary serving to bring 
together representatives from all parts 
of the earth to dwell in an atmosphere 
of good fellowship, but it was the only 
organization that enabled Britishers 
from all over the world to meet once a 
year in close and happy communion. 
Thus while we all were fraternizing 
with Rotarians from everywhere, Brit- 
ishers from different lands were in ad- 
dition given the opportunity of knowing 
each other better, all of which adds 
further evidence of the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of our splendid organization. 

Rotarians are great travelers but it 
is doubtful if any group ever traveled 
so speedily and visited so many distant 
lands in so short a time as those of us 
who attended the British Empire Din- 
ner. It was a veritable trip around the 
world in 60 minutes. We were switched 
about the earth with astounding rapid- 
ity as one speaker after another rose, 
men whose home lands were thousands 
of miles apart. And very interesting 
indeed were these messages. 


Colonel Moran from that romantic 
province, Quebec, acted as song leader 
and after a few rousing choruses, the 
location switched to the State of Kan- 
sas, when the ever-welcome Wichita 
quartette sung of the wonderful wood- 
peckers they have down there that 
were being trained to pick the wood out 
of wood alcohol. 


HEN across the Atlantic to Bonnie 

Scotland we sped as Frank Eastman, 
president of the R. I. B. IL. brought 
hearty greetings from the Rotarians 
and their wives in that fair land. We 
were told that Rotary in the British 
Isles is very much alive, that it was 
the Edinburgh convention that put the 
life blood into Rotary over there, and 


that the clubs had increased from forty 


in number to one hundred and seventy 
since that event. He was very enthysi. 
astic over the convention, proud of jt 
as the second to be put over on Britis) 
soil, and offered the congratulations of 
those from over there to the Toronto 
Rotarians who had achieved so much. 

Then delegates from the Vancouver 
Club appeared as members of a ney 
order known as the “Herpicide Club,” 
Frank Eastman, “Ches” Perry, and 
Vivian Carter all were _ initiated 
whether they liked it or not. If their 
bald heads have not responded ere this, 
it cannot be blamed to any lack of 
vigor in administering the secret po- 
tion, all done to the accompaniment of 
impressive incantations and with ce 
tain sacred rites. 

The next speaker carried us over ten 
thousand miles away to the west then 
across the equator to the south where 
winter now prevails. The Honorable 
George Fowlds of the Rotary Club of 
Auckland, New Zealand, said that Nev 
Zealand had been likened in size to the 
spot left by a fly lighting on an atlas, 
but that he wished them to understand 
that while New Zealand was smal! in 
area, it had been settled by Scotchmen 
whose prayer was “the Lord gie us a 
guid conceit o’ oorsel’s,” and in har 
mony with this, he was frank in saying 
that New Zealand (Cont’d on page 73.) 
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Some Convention Sidelights 


A few stray bits picked up from be- 
hind the scenes and in the galleries 


He Brought His Cow 
ad Kenneth Wis- 
>) hart of Aberdeen, 
op Mississippi, at- 
y tracted a good bit 
of attention — but 


\ 
> he had to share it 
)with his model 


A 7; it 
“Tm 
wii cow which accom- 


‘ 


/ 
Ss 
s 


/ 
te 
j ‘a panied him wher- 
Lf \ gr. ever he went. It 
a developed that 
Kenneth is carrying on a campaign to 
arouse the farmers of his districts to 
the desirability of good dairy cattle as 
a sideline. He says the campaign is 
making headway, but they still raise 
cotton in Mississippi, and Kenneth, like 
his fellow-delegates, carried a minia- 
ture bale of it attached to his lapel. 


A Goodwill Offering 

Many who admired the street decora- 
tions never knew that these were a 
goodwill offering on the part of the 
city council of Toronto. But the coun- 
cil, after experience with previous con- 
ventions, was agreeably surprised when 
it was announced that Rotary would 
not ask for any donation from the 
city. Feeling that this novelty de- 
attention, the city fathers 
promptly voted that $3,000 be spent for 
street decorations —and Mayor Hiltz 
iid afterwards that if Toronto had 
spent $50,000 for the purpose, it would 
have been a good investment in city 
advertising. 


served 


The Light That Failed—and a 
Committee That Didn't 
The big pageant really opened with 
a handicap. When they threw in the 
switch for the footlights the cable 
burned out. But the resourceful en- 
tertainment committee was prepared 
for emergencies so the pageant 
“stalled” along with extra acts. Mean- 
While there was swift discussion and 
wifter action among the exhibition 
“Colly” Ross, who is in charge 
of the exhibition grounds, has a crew 
composed chiefly of ex-service men like 
elf. The esprit de corps is some- 
ng wonderful, and in very little time 
the exhibition staff had cut in on a 
n feed cable and put some of the 
tights in action again. Meanwhile 
big seven-ton truck went roaring 
ugh the night, and returned with 
omplete auxiliary lighting plant. 
th this they soon had all the lights 


fo rces, 


working again and the pageant “car- 
ried on” in fine style. Millard Gibson, 


* who was chairman of the entertain- 


ment committee, is a husky individual 
with pleasant eyes and a gladiator’s 
jaw. Incidentally he made an enviable 
record as a football player. All of 
which helps to account for the success 
of the pageant. 


They Scattered Sunshine! 


The Texan delegates not only car- 
ried sunshades—they brought their 
own sunshine. Especially when they 
started throwing handfuls of coppers 
to small boys. The youngsters were 
amazed at first—but in two seconds 
they were exceedingly busy. 


The Gentleman With 
the Bugle 


There was one enthusiastic Rotarian 
who brought his bugle along so that 
he could be heard to better advantage. 
By so doing he came very near wreck- 
ing the big opening pageant, which had 
never been rehearsed as a whole and 
which had for its “cues” a series of 
bugle calls which notified the bands and 
troops when to start for the arena. 
When the aforementioned Rotarian in 
the audience sounded a lusty call on his 
instrument he started the Royal Gren- 
adiers band off to the arena seven min- 
utes ahead of their correct signal. The 
Grenadiers were, of course, halted at 
the big gate, but meanwhile the next 
band came tramping along and blocked 
the entrance. This same Rotarian was 
also much in evidence at the pageant 
chorus—too much, in fact, for the musi- 
cal susceptibilities of some of the audi- 
ence. 


Diamond Cut Diamond 


When Dr. Harry S. Fish commenced 
his report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee with some remarks about the ad- 

visability of 
- 7 a doctor op- 
\ erating on 

; t the body of 
\| y/ Rotary, he 

me gave no inti- 

{ mation that 

he would be- 
gin his surgery by decorating the head 
of the “patient.” Yet that was what 
happened, and when Guy Gundaker was 
presented with an engrossed testimonial 
and a diamond and sapphire ring as 
tokens of the esteem of all Rotary, the 





“body” was thrown into convulsions of 
applause. Another tremor followed 
when the supporting arms of Ann 
Gundaker were ornamented with a dia- 
mond-set bracelet. Guy was visibly 
moved by this token of regard, and Ann 
responded with a neat speech about the 
similarities of Rotary and diamond cut- 
ting. 


Some Preparation 


It is reported that one of the South- 
ern delegates looked over the exhibi- 
tion grounds and remarked to a mem- 
ber of the host club: “Well, say, it 
must have cost you folks a pile of 
money to erect all these buildings for 
the convention.” 


The Gay Deceiver 

He was from Indiana, Pennsylvania 
—and he was anxious to advise the 
world of the existence of that bus- 
tling metropolis. 
Wherefore he 
equipped himself 
with a quantity 
of $2 bills, neatly 
pasted together 
to form a pad — 
and a_ working 
knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 
Then he started out to make a few 
purchases and whenever he bought 
anything, out came the pad, and off 
came a bill or two. Naturally, the sell 
ers were a bit suspicious of that pad— 
it was just too neat to be true it 
seemed—and in one hotel lobby the 
man from Indiana, Pa., was politely 
detained, while the guardians of the 
law obeyed a hasty summons! But the 
bills were perfectly good—so was the 
advertising! 





An Exchange of Courtesies 


There was a branch bank in the Gov- 
ernment building, and it did a thriv- 
ing business. When one American 
cashed a check the teller pushed the 
eash under the grill, observing that 
the amount was a trifle less than the 
figures of the check because of the 
exchange. “Oh, that’s all right,” says 
the cheerful Yankee, “I’d trust you— 
you have such an face!” 


“Thanks, awfully,” replies the smiling 
os 


honest 


teller, “sorry I can’t reciprocate! 
And yet there are those who sav 
the British have no sense of humor! 
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“The oldest and the youngest”’—Charles A. 
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Dodgin here and 
there among the 


Clubs - 











Newton, past president and ninth member 

of Club No. 1, Chicago, and Wm. D. Fish of 

Coudersport (Pa.) Club No. 1793—which 

makes him member No. 100,050 (or there- 
abouts)! 








“Shake hands with Chubby and Tubby”— a pair of mid- 
dleweight (?) district governors who have been signed up 
for an exhibition bout at the International council meet- 
ing in Chicago in August. Herman L. “Chubby” Turner 
(left) is governor of the Twenty-sixth District and pastor 
of the Columbia Avenue Presbyterian Church, Sheffield, 
Alabama. Roy “Tubby” Danzer comes from Hagerstown, 
Maryland, and is governor of the Thirty-fourth District. 














Rotary wheel, gift of Salt Lake 
Rotary to President Guy Gun- 
daker. 














“Those Hoosiers were a bunch of fearful sea dogs!” They chartered the “S. S. Missouri” and 
after braving the terrors of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron, docked at the foot of Yonge 
Street, Toronto, where they hoisted the welcome insignia of “Indiana.” Arthur “Cappy 
Ricks” Sapp (district governor) and First Mate Wilbur Gruber (secretary, Rotary Club of 
Indianapolis) report a fine voyage with a fine lot of incapable sailors. 
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“Two years in succession”—the 
Rotary Club of Eustis, Florida, 
has had every member present 
at the convention—last year at 
St. Louis and this year at To- 
ronto. Hats off to Eustis! 





“Rotary Jim” a bear cub 
which finally found a home. 
Jim Horne, of the Kenora 
(Ont.) Club presented it to 
District Governor “Jim” 
Davidson; “Jim” presented it 
to President Gundaker; Presi- 
dent Guy gave it to Auckland 
Rotary for the Auckland Zoo. 

















“A touch of Caledonian atmosphere”—-One of the numerous Kiltie Bands 
in evidence around the convention grounds and which helped to give a 
gala-day appearance to Exhibition Park. 
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—Raymond M. Havens. 
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“Qurear your entire establishment were to be de- 
stroyed today—lock, stock and barrel—in such a man- 
ner that you could not recover damages or insurance. Not 
a vestige of the material aspect of your business or profes- 
Then you would be in a position to 
You would see to what extent your 
hand applied Rotary principles to your affairs. — 

“What would your employes do? your creditors? your 
competitors? your customers? 

“If every one of these groups wou v c 
to you with their full support to re-establish your service 
to society you can just put yourse 
of Rotary’s measure of a Rotarian.” 





The Business Methods Session 


A combined program of speakers from different countries 
concentrates attention on Better Business and World Peace 


LTHOUGH it would be impossi- 
ble to secure any agreement 
as to which of the convention 
sessions was the most inter- 

esting, it is certain that many votes 
would be cast in favor of that section 
devoted to the study of business meth- 
ods. Past President Ray Havens, who 
presided over this part of the program, 
has done much to concentrate the at- 
tention of Rotary on matters of busi- 
ness ethics, and to induce the prepara- 
tion of codes of practice by trade asso- 
ciations. 

When, in turn, he found the attention 
of some thousands of Rotary delegates 
concentrated upon himself, he managed 
to hold that attention, and to use it to 
very good advantage. Following is his 
report, in part, to the convention as 
chairman of the Business Methods 
Committee: 

“I had a wonderful experience in To- 
ronto last year when I attended an 
inter-city meeting here. This conven- 
tion again reminds me of that experi- 
ence. When Fred Radcliffe introduced 
me to the meeting, he said: ‘Rotarians, 
governments may build boundary lines, 
but thank God, Rotary knocks them 
down.’ 

“This is the spirit of Rotary. Why? 
Because Rotary speaks a_ universal 
language. What do I mean by that? 
Why, a hearty hand clasp is the same 
here as in Kansas City, or in Panama 
City, or in Tokyo, Johannesburg, Paris, 
or any place else in the world. A 
friendly smile is the same, and a friend- 
ly tap on the back. That is the uni- 
versal language of Rotary. It is un- 
derstood in all parts of the world, and 
upon that very fundamental Rotary is 
being extended to every part of the 
world. 


“This is Rotary’s language of good 
fellowship and play. 
language of work, too. 


Rotary has a 
It is the lan- 


guage of ethical dealing. A few thou- 
sand years ago this was a universal 
language. Today we can not say as 
much. In fact, its dialects have grown 
up and separated so much that they are 
hardly recognizable as being of the 
same language. The complexities of 
our commercial and industrial world 
have been increasing faster than the 
development of our language of square 
dealing has been able to follow. Fol- 
low, it will, however, and Rotary seems 
to be the outstanding agency today that 
is working to universalize this lan- 
guage, and to place all business and 
professional men on a basis of equality 
in their dealings with each other the 
world over. This harmonizing of busi- 
ness and professional standards and 
motives is what Paul Harris refers to 
as the ‘meat course of Rotary.’ It is 
the substantial, permanent activity that 
goes under the name of Business 
Methods. 

“Our approach to Rotary’s Business 
Methods work, can be made from a 
thousand different angles. You don’t 
have to approach it in my way. I don’t 
have to approach it in your way—per- 
haps I couldn’t. But regardless of our 
angle of approach, if our desire is sin- 
cere and our understanding of Rotary 
clear, we are going to reach the same 
goal, we are going to be working for 
the same object—the perpetuation of 
Rotary as a power in the development 
of individual business and professional 
men, and in the promotion of better 
conditions and better relations in our 
world of commerce and industry. 

“Because each of us must approach 
this work in his own individual way, I 
want to assume here this morning the 
attitude that my mother used to take 
when she would say, ‘Come now, and 
let us reason together.’ 

“In the first place, what is a Rotary 
club? Why is it? The true Rotary 


club is not made up of personalities— 
it is made up of memberships under 
business or professional classifications 
each of which covers a distinct class of 
service to the public. Each of these 
memberships is vitalized and put to 
work by filling it with a man who is 
fully representative of the class of 
service which the membership was es- 
tablished to cover. What does this tell 
us about the element on which mem- 
bership in Rotary depends? Does it 
depend on our social activities, on our 
political activities, on our philanthropic 
and fraternal activities? No! Our 
membership depends on our rendering 
a continuous and honorable service to 
society as a business or professional 
man. Continuous honorable service. 
Not to ourselves alone. Not to our 
customers and clients alone. Not to 
any single group or class. But a serv- 
ice to society—and that through our 
regular every day business or profes- 
sional activities—the activities from 
which we make our living. On that 
service our membership in Rotary de- 
pends—and on that alone. 

“Since it is on these activities that 
membership depends, it is with their 
conduct that Rotary is primarily con- 
cerned. The moment we cease to be 
actively and progressively representa- 
tive of these activities, then does our 
membership in Rotary automatically 
terminate. 


sé ROTARY membership is, therefore. 

primarily a matter of individual 
responsibility. That is our starting 
point. Individual responsibility—my 
responsibility to bring to my club full 
and accurate information on the con- 
duct of my business or profession. My 
responsibility to make my business or 
professional conduct, and that of my 
concern, wholly worthy of Rotary. An‘ 
finally, my responsibility to promote 
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the se value of my line of business 
or profession wherever it is found. 
“Rotary as an organization has in 
the final analysis, two basic activities: 
first, physical, that of extension 
and ministration; second, the in- 
spirational, that of education and prac- 
tice. It is this second activity with 
which we are interested. This is the 


activity that involves the responsibility 
This activity draws 


of the individual. 
It is the start- 


us out, and inspires us. 
ing point. 

“What have we in Rotary to indi- 
cate the direction this activity of Ro- 
tary education and Rotary practice 
should take? The aims and character 
of this activity are clearly defined in 
Rotary’s motto in its platform, its code 
of ethics, its six objects. All of these 
point to the promotion of better condi- 
tions, and better relations in business 
and the professions. 

“Our mottoes apply directly to busi- 
ness. 

“The Rotary platform is an outright 
statement of the principles of better 
business; it is concerned solely with the 
conduct of business and the professions. 

“Ten of the eleven articles of the 
Rotary code of ethics pertain solely to 
business practice. 

“And finally, we have the six objects 
of Rotary. Here we see that Rotary 
primarily is an organization of business 
and professional men united in the Ro- 
tary ideal of service. 

“We have answered our questions of 
what is a Rotary club and why is it. 
Your individual approach and line of 
reasoning may be entirely foreign to 
that I have presented here, but I am 
confident that we should arrive at the 
same conclusion—the conclusion I have 
just given in quoting the sixth object 
of Rotary. And in reasoning together 
here we have also outlined what is 
known as Rotary’s Business Methods 
work, 

“This work is nothing more nor less 
than promoting the practice of Rotary. 
Because the work is so thoroughly ger- 
mane to Rotary we don’t attempt to 
define it. To define it would be like 
trying to define Rotary, and that would 
be to confine Rotary. 


‘6 ROTARY is a business organization 

of business and professional men, 
individually and collectively standing 
for all that is honest, clean and square 
in business and the professions. Taking 
such a stand does not smack of the 
philanthropist or of the reformer. In 
the long run, it is nothing more than 
common business sense. 

“It is not idle philosophizing to state 
that no deal is truly a business deal 
unless all parties thereto get satisfac- 
tion. After all, it is satisfaction that 
each one of us is seeking. Business, 


; and I are. 
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as the basis of our civilizaton, will not 
fulfill its function—and I say it is the 
function that pays the best in material 
as well as in spiritual return—until it 
produces satisfaction to all parties in- 
volved. 

“Who is responsible for the conduct 
of business and the professions? You 
This brings us right back 
to our starting point—individual re- 
sponsibility. Your business is the ex- 
pression of your real self. That is per- 
haps a bit vague, you say. Make it 
concrete and tangible. Suppose your 
entire establishment were to be de- 
stroyed today—lock, stock and barrel— 
in such a manner that you could not 
recover damages or insurance. Not a 
vestige of the material aspect of your 
business or professional activities left. 
Then you would be in a position to 
measure yoursclf. You would see te 
what extent your hand applied Rotary 
principles te your affairs. You would 
have an opportunity tc test the eco- 
nomic value of these principles. 

“First— What would your employes 
do? 

“Second—What would your creditors 
do? 

“Third—What would your competi- 
tors do? 

“Fourth—What would your custom- 
ers or clients do? 

“If everyone of these groups would 
not voluntarily come to you with their 
full support to re-establish your serv- 
ice to society, you can just put your- 
self down as falling short of Rotary’s 
measure of a Rotarian. You are not 
expressing much in your business. It 
is an expression of you but you are 
about zero in your application of Ro- 








RAYMOND M. HAVENS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Chairman, Committee on Business 
Methods 
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tary. Your dropping out of line would 
not mark a distinct loss to society. 

“These thoughts involve your indi- 
vidual establishment. Turn now to 
your trade or profession as a whole. 
If there is any Rotarian who has no 
group which he can call his craft—it is 
doubtful that he should be in Rotary— 
because he is not representative of a 
class of service to society. Relatively 
he takes up too much room in our com- 
pact organization. 


¢¢]F there is a Rotarian whose craft 

has no association, his is the dis- 
tinct opportunity to promote the organ- 
ization of his craft and its development 
as a positive factor in the elimination 
of the evils that handicap a trade or 
profession, and in the promotion of its 
value as a progressive building factor 
in civilization. 

“And if there is a Rotarian who does 
not join his craft association because 
it does not eliminate trade practices, 
customs, or evils which are offensive to 
his sense of business conduct, he is un- 
worthy to be calied a Rotarian. There 
is no room in Rotary for this holier- 
than-thou variety. Rotary’s contacts 
with a trade or profession must func- 
tion. It has neither room nor time for 
the spineless and the narrow visioned. 

“Rotarians recognize the truth un 
derlying the statements made by Her 
bert Hoover, Secretary of the United 
States Department of Commerce, when 
he told the recent convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
that legislation and governmental regu- 
lation penetrated the business world 
because there is abuse somewhere. Mr. 
Hoover pointed out that “the public 
acts only when it has lost confidence in 
the ability or willingness of business to 
correct its own abuses. ig 

“Mr. Hoover’s way is precisely the 
way that Rotarians have been follow- 
ing. He says, ‘First, there must be 
organization in such form as can es- 
tablish the standards of conduct in this 
shifting invention, 
production and use. Second, there 
must be some sort of enforcement.’ 

“As related in the final report of this 
committee, the efforts of Rotarians 
have already resulted in the establish- 
ing of codes of ethics by some 56 dif- 
ferent trade and professional associa- 
tions. Many of these are complete 
codes of standards of conduct. Others 
are too general in their application and 
not broad enough in their scope to be 
called complete standards of conduct. 
They represent certainly a most im- 
portant first step—the step of recogniz- 
ing the province of business to estab- 
lish its own moral standards on a plane 
equal to that of our social standards. 

“Enforcement? Yes, the past year 
alone has seen a marked increase in the 
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activity of ethics committees examining 
into the conduct of members of their 
associations. This is the voluntary 
self-government of business. We are 
going to see a marked extension and 
development of this activity. Added to 
this is the force of economic law. Ro- 
tarians are not alone in recognizing 
that the business or profession that 
best serves its employes, its competi- 
tors, its creditors and its customers or 
clients, is marked for the greatest suc- 
cess. 

“Our civilization is largely the out- 
ward expression .of business in its 
broadest sense. And business is the 
sum of your activities and mine and the 
other fellow’s. What would society be 
if each individual acted precisely as he 
felt, oblivious to the existence of other 
mortals? We know better than to per- 
mit this to happen. We have learned 
this by experience. Similarly we are 
learning that it is socially and eco- 
nomically wrong for a business or pro- 
fessional concern to operate on a basis 
of selfishness, greed, hate and avarice. 
Gradually we are learning that it is of 
these elements in business that wars 
are made. It is in this that Rotary’s 
opportunity lies. Our Business Meth- 
ods work is preparing the way for the 
realization of our ultimate aim, ex- 
pressed in the sixth object: ‘To encour- 
age and foster the advancement of un- 
derstanding, good-will, and internation- 
al peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the Rotary ideal of service.” 


Following Chairman Haven’s report, 
there were brief addresses by repre- 
sentatives of six different countries or 
Rotary units pointing out the progress 
that has been made with the general 
program of business methods. These 
follow in the order in which they were 
presented to the convention. 


DONALD A. ADAMS 


Rotary Business Methods in North 
America 

[NX North America, eleven hundred 

clubs have active business methods 
committees. Six hundred of these com- 
mittees have, during the last year, re- 
quested information and help from the 
office of the secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national. Accurate statistics are not 
obtainable to show how many clubs 
have put on programs covering the 
four main contacts of business. The 
reports of the governors would indicate 
that at least 75 per cent of the clubs 
have in some way adopted the interna- 
tional program giving particular at- 
tention to the four contacts. The great- 
est success seems to have been had by 
the clubs that have used their own 
members in their business methods pro- 


gram. 
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Since last July, thirty-three trades, 
professions, or associations have 
adopted codes of standards of correct 
practice largely as the result of the ef- 
forts of Rotarians. In the preceding 
years twenty-five such codes came into 
life from similar efforts. There are 
eight codes drawn but not adopted 
which can be traced to the same 
sources. 

Since last July, Rotary International 
has given assistance in code writing to 
eighty-four national and international 
associations. There are about 200 na- 
tional or interstate associations, trades, 
or professions which have adopted 
codes of correct practices. 


What about the purpose and mean- 
ing of our program? 

In becoming a Rotarian, a man ac- 
cepts a dual responsibility: (1) that 
of bringing to his club a knowledge of 
his vocation, and (2) that of carrying 
into his vocation Rotary’s ideals of 
business morality and service. When 
he is actively discharging these re- 
sponsibilities the Rotarian is doing 
business methods work. 

So far as the business man of North 
America goes, I am ready to say that 
he is a pretty good sort. He has been 
much maligned. He can stand a lot of 
improvement but, by and large, he is 
good. 

Our business methods program is 
not based on the assumption that the 
average business man is a crook. And 
its need and usefulness do not depend 
on that assumption. It is rather based 
on the feeling that many of us in our 
business relations have been indifferent 
to the effect which purely selfish, al- 
though honest, courses of action may 
have on our social structure. Many 
business men do things that are not 
only uninteresting but stultifying 
simply because they are here to be 
done. They give too much time to win- 
ning success, to making good, and too 
little to making themselves wiser, hap- 
pier and more helpful men. They 
think that the community sets a higher 
value on mere business and on certain 
hard, practical achievements than on 
the things of the mind and heart. We 
forget that God has given to every man 
the high privilege of living a life, that 
business is really a life devoted to the 
right thing. Business is made up of the 
hands and hearts, thoughts and heart 
throbs of an organization. Merchandise 
is merely the stuff sold. Some of us 
forget this and seem to think that 
money is but a means to an end, and so 
we attend to the hard practical achieve- 
ments and let the better things go. 

Money is one of the greatest bless- 
ings in life and also one of the great- 
est curses, and which it is depends on 
whether you control your money or 
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whether your money controls you. The 
test is not merely whether you make 
your money honestly. A man may be 
perfectly honest according to our lega| 
measuring stick and still be wholly 
controlled by his money. The test jg 
this: When a principle or an oppor- 
tunity for service and your pocketbook 
come in conflict, which wins? 

And so our business methods pro- 
gram is merely trying to show men 
what are the worthwhile things, what 
are the things that abide, what are the 
things that bring real satisfaction, 
Rotary through its business methods 
program is trying to put the things 
and men of the business world in their 
proper relationship and to give us a 
true perspective of life itself. If we 
can get this proper perspective and put 
things in their rightful places, our jn- 
dustrial and economic problems will be 
solved. Our business methods pro- 
gram is an attempt to apply to our 
lives the six objects of Rotary. 


MARCEL FRANCK 
Rotary Business Methods in France 
[t gives me great pleasure to reply to 

the invitation to tell you how French 
Rotarians have applied Rotary business 
methods, but before considering the 
progress that Rotarian ideas have made 
amongst our business men, let me tel! 
you a little about the French business 
man as Rotary found him at the 
moment that she opened her doors to 
him. To understand the difficulties 
more or less great that may assail the 
development of the seed, to gauge the 
hopes that the future seems to offer, it 
is well to know the nature of the 
ground in which it is sown. 

Very well then. Europe in general 
and France in particular base their 
business life on ideas which are the 
fruit of experience acquired during the 
long years past. 

Without desiring to speak boastfully 
of the qualities of my fellow-citizens, 
I am bound to recognize, as a palpable 
truth, the fundamental honesty and 
prudence, the respect for his word, the 
kindness and amiability, that char- 
acterize the French industrial. These 
are qualities transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation in a country where 
so many commercial houses have a long 
past and a history of their own along- 
side that of their country. 

Solid in proportion to their deep- 
reaching roots, our ideals do not easily 
admit outside influence and that is why 
new principles encounter sometimes 20 
obstinate antagonism. Much of our })'0- 
cedure may seem to you archaic; )0U 
may perhaps be astonished at the slow- 
ness of our transactions and at our |e 
lay in taking up certain improved me‘!i- 
ods that are in (Cont’d on page °.) 
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—is falling into disuse as an excuse for 
the conscience-pricking business deal 


Report of Address by MERLE THORPE 


R. MERLE THORPE took 
as his text “Business is 
Business.” He said that 
this subject was given him 

recently with the expectation that he 
would treat it facetiously. He found, 
however, that the more he thought 
about the innocent-appearing phrase 
the sadder he became, for instead of it 
being a source of wit and humor and 
pleasantry this phrase typifies the pop- 
ular misunderstanding of business 
practices. The phrase “Business is 
Business” is found in seven languages, 
and in every case it carries the impli- 
cation that business has a different 
standard of morals, ethics, and prac- 
tices than other professions and call- 
ings. 

“‘Business is Business’ hides an in- 
that there is danger just 
ahead,” said Mr. Thorpe. “It goes a 
step farther than caveat emptor, it 
says the seller must also beware. At 
the same time, it has been used as jus- 
tification for sharp practices. ‘Oh well, 
you know, business is business.’ Its 
first appearance in history was when 
Shylock spoke it, demanding his bond.” 

Mr. Thorpe went on to say that this 
phrase typifies a popular criticism of 
business, particularly big business, and 
that it has been kept alive by unscru- 
pulous politicians. Because the people 
believe it, we have had a lot of bad 
business legislation, both federal and 
state. Thousands of bills are intro- 
duced annually restricting business 
operation, all on the ground that “Busi- 
ness is Business” is something more 
than a catch phrase. 

In another direction the phrase has 
brought trouble and disaster to the 
honest business man. His employees 
have been led to believe that “Business 
is Business” is the rule, and that an 
employer is watching every chance to 
put over some sharp practice. How 
this suspicious attitude toward busi- 
ness is kept alive by politicians and 
atiects the administration of fair play, 
r. Thorpe said, is shown by the fail- 

of the U. S. Federal Trade Com- 


sion, 


nuendo 


M 


I think it can be fairly said that the 
eleral Trade Commission has failed,” 
iid. “It was designed to be a guide, 
osopher, and friend of business, a 
e where business might go for coun- 
and advice as to existing or pro- 

ed business practices. 


“But, it may be said, hasn’t a busi- 
ness man a conscience to tell him what 
is right and wrong? Does he need some 
official to point the way? The answer 
will be clear when it is pointed out that 
there is a twilight zone of business 
practices, traditions and customs, built 
up through centuries of barter and 
trade. Suppose I wish to sell you a bill 
of goods. I give you a cigar, I give 
you two cigars. I learn your favorite 
brand and send you a box of cigars, a 
box every week—Ah, there the law 
steps in, it becomes commercial bribery. 
But when did bribery begin and neigh- 
borly courtesy leave off? Again, I hire 
away a department manager of my 
competitor, I hire two. But if I hire all 
of them, it is illegal, and where is the 
point where legality leaves off and 
illegality begins? In some industries— 
mine for instance—a contract for ad- 
vertising space is merely a memoran- 
dum, it can be cancelled at will and be- 
cause of the universal custom no court 
will apply the strict rule of contract 
violation. And so on. 

“If you will multiply these instances 
by a thousand you will get some pic- 
ture of this twilight zone of business 
practices, an uncharted sea that the 
Federal Trade Commission was asked 
to compass and chart. It was to stand- 
ardize these unwritten rules of com- 
Business is a mighty contest; 


petition. 





MERLE THORPE 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor, “The Nation’s Business.” 


the goal is success; no monuments are 
erected to bankrupts. Business said to 
the Commission, ‘Lay down the rules 
of the game and we'll abide by them. 
But we must know the rule book that 
our competitor is using.’ 


“A great opportunity for a construc- 
tive service to business, and indeed, to 
the nation. 


“But the Commission failed. It 
failed, in my judgment, because it took 
its cue not from the law that author- 
ized it, but from the popular hue and 
cry that business is to be baited, that 
success is suspicious, that big success 
is sinister. Members of the Commis- 
sion for the most part, were seeking 
further political preferment, at one 
time two were running for the Senate 
from Georgia and Wisconsin, and the 
chief prosecutor seeking the governor- 
ship of California. So it was good 
politics, I am told, for them to drag out 
again those dreadful ‘hippogriffs’ that 
have affrighted the popular policy jour- 
nals, the International Harvester, the 
packers, the coal trust, and Standard 
Oil, to make a Roman holiday. The 
Commission, instead of being guide, 
philosopher, and friend of American 
business, became, for political reasons, 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and hangman. 


“And because the Supreme Court 
has in a majority of cases decided 
against it, the Commission scolds the 
Supreme Court in its last annual re- 
port. What it will say after the 
Court’s decision last week, in the To- 
bacco case, denying the request of the 
Commission to snoop around among 
books and records simply on the chance 
of finding something—well, the nex‘ 
annual report will probably recommend 
a Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion of the Supreme Court.” 


HE speaker pointed out that the 

need today was to correct this er- 
roneous impression by a larger under- 
standing of business as it really is. It 
is trebly necessary today that this un- 
derstanding be brought about, because 
with our increasing speed of civiliza- 
tion the ramifications and interrelations 
of trade and industry have become 
such that it is well nigh impossible for 
the human mind to comprehend the 
far-reaching influences of any act. 
When the Russians quit drinking tea, 
jobbers along the Ohio suffered. A 
lump of coal enters (Cont’d on page 54) 
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a “The House of Friendship” with Forty-three District headquarters typified 
J exactly the spirit of friendliness and hospitality that ruled Toronto. 
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i Sidney McMichael, To- 
ronto (seated), chairman 
= : 5 Host Club Executive 
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" Arthur E. John- 
i ston, Winnipeg, 
former district 
governor and 
; newly appointed 
5 chairman of the 
i Canadian Advis- 
ory Committee. 
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“A man may be king, but his wife rules.” Four wives of In- 

ternational past presidents—-left to right: Mrs. Estes Snedecor. 

Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Raymond M. Havens, Kansas City, 

Missouri; Mrs. Leslie Pidgeon, Winnipeg, and Mrs, Arch C 
Klumph, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Convention Hall, 
representatives from 
tw eight nations par- 
ticipated in a program of 
Rotary International. With 
a seating capacity of ten 
thousand and equipped 
with sound amplifiers, and 
within easy reach of other 
convention buildings, the 
great hall served admirably 
as a meeting-place. 


wh 
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Commander Ross S. Culp, U. S. Navy, “The world’s premier entertainer”- he’s 

Captain of the Port, Panama Canal Millard F. Gibson and he was chairman 

Zone, a delegate from the Cristobal- of the Toronto Entertainment Committee. 
9 


Colon Rotary Club. 





“Two Toronto Rotarians of ubiquitous propensities”—Frank Littlefield graphs in this num- 
(left), president, Toronto Rotary, and Norman Sommerville, president- 
elect, Toronto Rotary, and Convention Sergeant-at-Arms. 






















—and here is the 
“Camera Man”’— 
Tom Phillips, of the 
Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago, known as 
“Long Tom” for two 
obvious reasons. 
Among his many 
specialties are “gold 
finished” photo- 
graphs, a few of 
which were on exhi- 
bition in Convention 
Hall. We are in- 
debted to him for 
many of the photo- 
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Rotary Service in the Community 


An analysis of a few Rotary Club activities 
and a picturization of the ideal Rotary Club 


Past Irternational President Frank Mulhol- 
land, of Toledo, Ohio, on account of a serious 
injury to his foot, was unable to be present 
and address the convention. However, the 
manuscript of his address has been secured and 
is here printed.—THE Epirors. 

OUR Program Committee has 

requested me at this time to 

lead briefly in a discussion of 

the question of “Rotary Serv- 
ice in the Community.” You will notice 
from your programs that this discus- 
sion immediately precedes the presenta- 
tion to this convention of certain civic 
opportunities and accomplishments to 
which many Rotary clubs are keenly 
devoted and to which many Rotarians 
have given most freely of their time, 
means, and talents. 

I take it that this arrangement was 
premeditated and that your committee 
had in mind a conviction that it would 
be well to approach the inspirational 
high spots of this program through a 
calm consideration of the fundamentals 
of Rotary Service, to the end that in 
our enthusiasm we will not lose sight 
of that larger service we may render 
through making strong the individual 
in Rotary and the concentration of our 
efforts upon our distinctive Rotary 
task. 

This is not a new question. It has 
been discussed at every convention of 
Rotary International and will not, I am 
sure, be solved today. I make no claim 
to originality in what I may say to you, 
and my only hope is that in the re- 
iterating of old thoughts we will more 
fully realize that the great ultimate 
beyond us, of Rotary, is the concentra- 
tion of our Rotary effort toward the de- 
velopment of the individual Rotarian 
into larger, more efficient, 2nd more 
beautiful capability for servic 

Not long ago I heard a district gov- 
ernor—one for whom I have great affec- 
tion and admiration—say to the mem- 
bers of a newly organized club: “Unless 
this club undertakes some form of com- 
munity service—it is not a Rotary 
club.” 

A few days later the past president 
of one of our really good clubs said, 
“Unless this club is engaged in some 
worth-while, charitable, philanthropic, 
or civic activity, it forfeits its right to 
exist and will die, as it ought to die.” 

These two quotations will serve as 
an expression of the idea that seems 
to have lodged in the minds of many 
well-meaning, hard-working, enthv- 
siastic members of Rotary, 


By FRANK L. MULHOLLAND 


Now what of the other side? 

One of the past presidents of Rotary 
International said at the Atlanta Con- 
vention, “The primary object of Ro- 
tary is not the achievement of specific 
service in the field of civics. The pri- 
mary object of Rotary is the develop- 
ment of capability in men that the com- 
munity may achieve profit. ... If 
we were once to permit the idea to pre- 
vail that Rotary succeeds according to 
the sum of her achievements in the field 
of civics, then we will have begun the 
dry rot which ultimately will kill Ro- 
tary.” 

President Guy Gundaker has said: 


A Rotary club is not measured by its mass 
actions in the field of civics, charity and 
philanthropy, but rather by the degree in 
which the individual members of the club 
are putting the Rotary ideal into every- 
day practice in their individual, family, bus’- 
ness and community lives. 


President Hooper S. Mills, of the Ro- 
tary Club of Salisbury, addressing the 











FRANK MULHOLLAND 
Toledo, Ohio 


Past International President of Rotary. 


Photograph taken in front of the Gun- 


daker home in Philadelphia, 


Thirty-fourth District Conference jn 
Baltimore, said: 

I say that Rotary would not have sur- 
vived these twenty years and grown as rap- 
idly as it did were it not for the individ- 
ual spirit in Rotary. The accomplishments 
of Rotary come from the individual mem- 
bers of the club, and not from the club as 
a unit, 


Article 3 of the Constitution of Ro- 
tary International adopted at the Los 
Angeles Convention says that the ob- 
jects of Rotary are to encourage and 
foster: 

(a) The ideal of service as the basis of 
all worthy enterprise. 

(b) High ethical standards in bus'n ss 
and professions. 

(c) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, bus'- 
ness, and community life. 

(d) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service. 

(e) The recognition of the worthiness of 
all useful occupations and the dignifying b; 
each Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 
portunity to serve society. 

(f) The advancement of understanding 
good-will, and international peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the Rotarian ideal of 
service, 


This is the fundamental law as to the 
objects of Rotary. It cannot be en- 
larged or contracted by any Rotary 
club. It is the complete expression of 
our objects, accepted and subscribed to 
by more than 1,700 Rotary clubs scat 
tered throughout the civilized world, 
and clearly indicates that Rotary is not 
primarily a philanthropic institution— 
a charitable society—or any other sort 
of a welfare organization. 

A resolution relating to the civic ac- 
tivities of Rotary clubs was offered by 
the Round Table on Public Affairs and 
adopted by the Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of Rotary International at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1916, and reads as follows: 

Whereas, the welfare of the community 
of the first importance to the individua! 
and to all commercial organizations ; 

Resolved, by the Seventh Annual Conven- 

tion of the International Association 0! 

Rotary Clubs that it is the sense of this 

convention that Rotary clubs, as clubs, en- 

ter into the study of civic matters t! 

are of interest to their respective comn 

nities, but that their action on these m 

ters should be confined so far as possi! 

to individual effort directed by the know 

edge which they have secured. 

A Special Assembly upon Commun ‘y 
Service was convened at the Eighth 
Convention of Rotary International 
held in the city of (Cont’d on page —-./ 
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Progress of Rotary in Great Britain 


and Ireland 


Address by FRANK EASTMAN 


1S a great honor for me to be asked 
address this great gathering as 
the President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, Association for Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland—the only national unit 
in Rotary and also the largest district. 
It also a privilege for me, as an 
Englishman, to be able to speak (except 
for the five minutes yesterday that Vi- 
vian Carter spoke) English from this 
platform for the first time. 

After serving only one year as direc- 
tor, it was a great surprise to me at 
Scarborough last year to be elected 
president. I feel, however, that this was 
to a large extent due to the fact that 
I was a member of that splendid Inter- 
national Constitution Committee that 
sat in Chicago in November, 1921, and 
the realization by Rotarians in Great 
Britain of the value of electing officers 
familiar with the International view- 
point. 

At the end of this month I shall have 
completed my year of office and I can 
assure you that it has been a memor- 
ible experience and has revealed to me 
the immense possibilities of getting 
men together of such widely different 
points of view—united by the common 
bonds of service and friendship. Dur- 
ing the year I have made innumerable 
friends as I did in Chicago in 1921, and 
I know now more of the thoughts and 
feelings of my fellowmen than if I had 
not been privileged to hold such an 
This opportunity for service en- 
abled me to visit clubs as far apart as 
700 miles—a great distance with us— 
in the north of Scotland, 
Londonderry and Belfast and Dublin 
in widely different parts of old Ireland; 
Torquay in the southwest and Margate 
in the southeast of England. In this 
way I covered over 22,000 miles. 


office. 


Inverness 


My first constructive work was to re- 
organize our unit into fourteen instead 
of eight districts, and my first official 
job was to help in the inauguration of 
these new districts and to encourage 

attend district conferences. The 
ilt of this has been to bring to- 
gether clubs formerly isolated and lack- 
in the get-together spirit. Confer- 
ences were arranged for and visited by 
myself, Vivian Carter, our Secretary, 
other officers at Harrogate, Bourne- 
mouth, Margate, Southport, Cambridge, 
lverhampton, Reading, and Perth. 
Our board of directors met five times 
the year, district chairmen twice, 





FRANK EASTMAN 
Perth, Scotland 
President, Rotary International—Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland. 


and we further held a highly success- 
ful conference of club secretaries. 


Fifty-two clubs have been affiliated 
in the year, the total now being 170, 
nearly all of which are duly affiliated 
with Rotary International. The great- 
est extension has taken place in the 
south, particularly in the London area. 
Following the passing of the Rotary 
International Constitution at Los An- 
geles in 1922, London has started the 
organization of new clubs in definite 
business areas with successful results 
so that before many months there will 
be one or perhaps more Rotary meet- 
ings on every day in the week, so that 
we shall be able to accord a welcome 
any day to visiting Rotarians from 
overseas and enable them to record an 
attendance mark! This again has 
aroused discussion as to a permanent 
and more fitting headquarters for Ro- 
tary on our side, so that we may do 
our share in helping to cement the ties 
of international friendship. At any 
rate, this year we have seized the op- 
portunity of securing a room at our 
wonderful British Empire Exhibition 
and have already helped dozens of men 
from overseas and from our own coun- 
try in the provision of information and 
help and hospitality whether for busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

I have given you our progress in fig- 
ures, but as Crawford McCullough 


rightly said on Tuesday, that is not the 
most important point from which to 
visualize our movement. During the 
year, were approached by the 
League of Nations to undertake the or- 
ganization of business and professional 
men to promote the ideals for which 
that league stands. The Overseas De- 
partment of our Government came to 
us to give a helping hand to immi- 
grants so that men with their families 
might be passed on from a club on our 
side to any club in our colonies or else- 
where, and so give the human touch 
lacking in any Government Depart- 
ment. Then, I do not suppose that you 
men realize the significance of the tele- 
gram sent by King George. Last year 
you received the usual two lined tele- 
gram of greeting through the Court 
Chamber. This year you received a 
telegram signed by the King himself. 


we 


] SHOULD like to call attention to 

the valuable progress of work in 
clubs, such as the following unusual 
activities: 

At Portsmouth, a fund to enable 
poor boys to accept scholarships. 

At Birmingham, a university scheme 
for ethical training to third and fourth 
year students, men leaving the univer- 
sity for business and professions, who 
will be the Rotarians of the future. 

At London, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Sheffield, etc., jobs 
for “demobs.” 

At Hull, a committee to see that in 
any extension of the city, there shall 
be proper provision for open spaces. 

At Bristol, a 
repertory theater. 


city exhibition and 

New clubs at Tonbridge and Wey- 
mouth have had a Boys’ Week. 

The Southwest District bought, ex- 
tended, decorated, and finished a large 
house as a home for convalescent boys 

To complete my year, I traveled 
across here with a party of sixty-five 
men and women representing every dis- 
trict on our side. We have been joined 
here by over twenty others, and there- 
fore we have a large, representative 
delegation attending this wonderful 
convention—the second on British soil. 
This is a never-to-be-forgotten sensa- 
tion and helps to confirm the hopes and 
aspirations we have for this movement 
and gives us al! a larger perspective of 
what Rotary means. (Cont’d on p. 60.) 
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Resolutions Adopted by the 
Convention 


Providing plan for contributions for relief of stricken communities and 
memorial to Warren G. Harding among those passed by Convention 


Memorial to Rotarian 
Warren G. Harding 

WHEREAS, with his inspiring message 
on fellowship fresh in our memories 
and with his world challenge to service 
before us, we pause to pay our tribute 
to the memory of Warren G. Harding, 
twenty-ninth President of the United 
States of America, who at the St. Louis 
Convention gave Rotary International 
a message to carry around the world 
and who exemplified in his life the vir- 
tues of a true Rotarian. 

Be It THEREFORE RESOLVED, by Ro- 
tary International, assembled in its Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention, that we 
send kindly greetings to Mrs. Florence 
Kling Harding as a token of our es- 
teem and loving remembrance of Ro- 
tarian Warren G. Harding, the Man, 
ind that a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to her. 


Establishing Form of Procedure 
for Contributions from 

Rotary Clubs for Relief of 
Stricken Communities in 

Times of Disaster 

WHEREAS, a resolution known as No. 
4 adopted at the 1918 Rotary Conven- 
tion provided that if the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International came 
to a decision that Rotary should under- 
take to make a contribution upon the 
occasion of some disaster, the Board 
should determine the amount to be con- 
tributed in the name of Rotary and 
then apportion to each club its pro-rata 
share of such amount, and 

WHEREAS, it is now agreed that the 
prevailing sentiment in Rotary is for 
a free-will offering rather than the re- 
quest of a definite pro-rated amount 
from each club. 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Fifteenth An- 
nual Convention that upon the occasion 
of a great disaster, the Board of Di- 
rectors shall inform itself with regard 
to such disaster and decide whether or 
not Rotary shall undertake to make a 
contribution of money for relief pur- 
poses and inform the clubs as to its 
conclusion. If any club or its individual 
members desire to make a free-will con- 
tribution it or they may transmit such 
contributions to Rotary International 
and such contributions, less the expense 
of collection and transmission, shall be 
disbursed in such manner and by such 





agencies as the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International may determine. 

Ir 1s FURTHER RESOLVED that any 
totary club desiring to ask for or pro- 
pose financial aid from Rotary shall do 
so by addressing the Secretary of Ro- 
tary International and not by address- 
ing an appeal directly to other Rotary 
clubs. 


Provisions for Selection of 
Convention City So That 
Announcement Can Be Made 
Prior to Preceding Convention 

WHEREAS, for several years each 
Board of Directors has received re- 
quests and recommendations for sched- 
uling of the annual Rotary Interna- 
tional convention so that each conven- 
tion city will have more time in which 
to prepare for the entertainment of its 
convention; and, 

WHEREAS, experience has shown that 
the time now elapsing between the de- 
termination of a convention city and 
the holding of a convention is not al- 
ways as long a period as is needed by 
the International Board and the Secre- 
tary’s Office in developing the program 
and plans for that convention; and, 

WHEREAS, the provisions of the By- 
Laws of Rotary International now limit 
the selection and announcement of 


convention cities; 





HARRY S. FISH 
Sayre, Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Resolutions Committee and 
newly appointed chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee for next year. 


It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Fifteenth An- 
nual Convention, that Section 1, Article 
V1, of the By-Laws of Rotary Inter- 
national as now existing be and the 
same is hereby repealed and the fol- 
lowing substituted in lieu thereof: 

“SECTION 1.—Place. Selection of the 
place in which any convention of Ro- 
tary International is to be held shall be 
made by the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International. Invitations for the 
entertaining of conventions shall be de- 
livered in writing to the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International on 
forms prescribed by the Board. Each 
invitation shall contain such informa- 
tion as may be required by the Board. 
The determination of the place of the 
1925 and the 1926 conventions shall be 
made by the 1924-1925 Board of Direc- 
tors, and thereafter each Board of Di- 
rectors shall select the place for hold- 
ing the convention in the calendar year 
commencing January Ist after the ex- 
piration of the term of office of such 
Board. Beginning with the convention 
to be held in the year 1926 the decision 
of the Board of Directors shall be an- 
nounced at such time as such Board 
deems advisable, provided that such an- 
nouncement shall be made on or before 
November 1st of the year preceding the 
calendar year during which such con- 
vention is to be held.” 


Providing Name and Clarifying 
Duties of Convention Committee 

WHEREAS, the By-Laws of Rotary 
International (Article XIII, Sections 1 
and 5) now read in part as follows: 

“(d) Convention Program,” and 

“(d) The Convention Program Com- 
mittee shall formulate and give pub- 
licity to the complete official program 
and order of business for the annua! 
convention of Rotary International and 
cooperate with the Convention City Ex- 
ecutive Committee,” and 

WHEREAS, experience has demon 
strated that the Board of Director 
should have the assistance of a commit- 
tee with duties with reference to t! 
annual convention broader than mere'y 
that of preparing and giving publicity 
to the program. 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Intern:- 
tional, assembled in its Fifteenth A»- 
nual Convention, that the above quot 
portions of Article XIII of the By- 
Laws of Rotary (Cont'd on page 64.) 
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Under the direction of Dr. Herbert Fricker, eight hundred male and fourteen hundred female 
voices, accompanied by a crack military band, were guided through the program of the pageant 
rhe wild applause of an audience that filled the great Coliseum showed the power 


and beauty of the musical program. 


The Pageant Chorus 


Great chorus of two thousand voices 
entertain vast convention throng 


Le 
THINK it was Charles Lamb who 
Said that he was “temperamen- 
tally very musically inclined; but 
physically, incapable.” Because I 
happen to be in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, I am content to describe 
the pageant chorus as a_ spectacle 
rather than to attempt any analysis of 
the wonderful harmonies. And I think 
that the latter would be an over-refine- 
ment of criticism, for with the magn/fi- 
cent range and power of that chorus, 
ind the absolute control exercised by 
conductor, it seemed that there was 
but little left for the critic except a 
choice of superlatives. 
There was much material for those 
th an eye for the scenic side of life. 
Sipping through the turnstiles under 
> watchful eyes of a number of ser- 
geants-at-arms who could only be 
sed by wearers of that talismanic 
tle white badge, you found yourself 
the great auditorium. Already the 
thering crowds were fast filling the 
ts on the main floor and swarming 
r the boxes at the sides. Khaki-clad 
50y Scouts, police inspectors in blue 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN 


and white caps, and stalwart traffic po 
lice moved hither and yon directing the 
human tide. Bunting flew from the 
gaunt steel ribs of the building and 
cluster lights of all hues shed a soft 
radiance on the mass of summer clothes 
below, a mass broken here and there by 
the sombre sheen of a dress suit. 
Before long the crowd had grown to 
thousands of eager people. An ex- 
pectant hush settled ever the place as 
the great audience waited for the pro- 
gram to start. Then the kiltie band 
from St. Petersburg, Florida, gave a 
sample of its skill. Very smart in their 
crimson plaids and concert dress, the 
Highlanders soon captured their au- 
dience. Then came an octette of 
melodious singers from Valdosta, Geor- 
gia, and a group of dainty little ballet 
dancers, pupils of a Toronto school. 
All of these received their meed of 
applause. Then there was a bustle at 
a side door, and in trooped the band of 
the Queen’s Own Rifles—that crack 
military organization which has for 


two successive years carried off the 
prize in the band contests at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. Then 
another stir at the entrance and down 
the aisle came the twenty-eight flags of 
the Rotary nations, carried by clear 
eyed young Scouts and bringing rounds 
of applause from the audience. And as 
the band swung into patriotic march, 
simultaneously the great chorus began 
to file in, and a Rotary wheel in elec 
tric lights started to revolve above the 
center of the stage. 

Rank by rank the members of the 
chorus swung along, the white frocks of 
the girls making a pleasant contrast 
with the dark clothes of the men. Al- 
though they were actually moving 
along briskly the parade seemed end 
less, for a chorus of twenty-two hun- 
dred singers is nearly the size of two 
full Canadian Waves of 
handeclapping swept through the audi- 
ence—a spontaneous tribute to the ap 


battalions. 


pearance and easy control of that ma 
of singers. 

Presently they had 
their appointed (Cont’d on page 57.) 


all climbed into 
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66 ROTARY has made great progress during the past 
year in promoting a better attitude toward the 
boy. More than 90 per cent of the Rotary clubs of the 
world last year carried out some part of the boys work 
program. In fact, through Rotary’s instrumentality, 
1,500 cities around the globe thought in terms of boys 
for one week, and the influence of this one week must, 
in the nature of the case, extend throughout the entire 
In fact, Rotary has served to arouse the world to 
the consciousness of the desirability and the necessity 
of building for the future through the youth of today.” 
—-Hart I. Seely. 
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Boys Work Session 


The boy problem, 


and particularly juvenile 


delinquency, are discussed by convention speakers 


HE last morning of the con- 

vention was devoted to the 

study of “club activities” and 

was notable for the addresses 
of four men who discussed the citizens 
of tomorrow. There was the same 
earnest attention which characterized 
all the convention sessions. 

In introducing Hart I. Seely, who 
was to take charge of the proceedings 
at this point, President Gundaker 
quoted a famous toast: ‘“Here’s to the 
Apache of the street, law-breaker of 
today, law-maker of tomorrow, the po- 
tential future leaders of all lands— 
my boy, your boy, everybody’s boy. 
God bless them ali.” 

Chairman Seely first introduced the 
following members of the International 
Boy’s Work Committee, Lion L. Wood- 
ward, of Trenton, New Jersey; George 
Mitchell, of Coshocton, Ohio; and 
Thatch Guernsey, of Independence, 
Kansas. The introductions were fol- 
lowed by an address by Chairman 
Seely, of which the following is a part: 

“Rotary Clubs of the world have 
taken such a commanding position in 
regard to boys work that Rotarians 
may now be truthfully called builders 
of destiny. Emerson once said, ‘Since 
the earth is round, each man can stand 
at the highest point of the zenith.’ It 
seems to me that men are building for 
the future through the boy of today 
and they may not only reach the zenith 
in this life but will leave a heritage so 
that others following their example may 
also attain this goal. 

“Financiers tell us that an asset is a 
possession; a tangible, definite resource 
of a corporation or individual, and that 
there are two kinds; quick assets 
which are cash or those things which 
can be readily turned into cash—slow 
assets which consist of real estate, 


plants, patent rights, these requiring 
time to be converted into cash. Such 
assets are assets only so long as they 
are profitable. 

“Since we believe the boy is the com- 
munity’s greatest asset, let us study 
him from a profit angle? When a man 
uses his money for gain outside of his 
own business he does one of two 
things; he gambles—call it speculating 
if you’d be polite—or he invests. The 
same is true with a man’s time. When 
a man uses his time outside of his busi- 
ness hours, he gambles with it, or he 
invests it for future profit. Among 
financial authorities an investment is 
taken to mean the putting out of money 
so as to bring a fair income with a 
tangible assurance that when due both 














HART I. SEELY 
Waverly, New York 


Chairman, Boys Work Committee and 
Reappointed Chairman for 1924-1925. 


investment and income will be returned. 
An investment of time ought to be con- 
sidered in the same way. The profits 
may be so large that they will more 
than repay for the capital invested. 

“What are the elements of true in- 
vestment? Safety of principal, evidence 
by sufficient assets and _ revenues 
pledged as security, demonstrated abil- 
ity to pay obligations, public knowledge 
of the facts so that the investment can 
be sold for fair value on short notice. 
What are the elements of a true invest- 
ment in boys work? Safety of prin- 
cipal, a man’s time, the boy. The evi- 
dence of the assets that are standing as 
security for the profit on the invest- 
ment is the demonstrated ability on the 
part of the boy to make good and to 
repay in constructive citizenship al! 
that has been invested in him; and 
public knowledge of the fact where in- 
vestment has been made for the boys; 
there has been more than a fair return 
on short notice. 


UVENILE Court records have 

proven that in districts where men 
have given their attention to boys, juve- 
nile delinquency has been reduced 70 to 
82 per cent in periods running from 
one to four years. Crime against prop- 
erty has been materially reduced and 
therefore financial loss has been kept 
down. Boys have been taken from the 
street gang to become leaders among 
men. 

“In a pamphlet entitled ‘Criteria of 
Investment’ there is this statement: 
‘The strength of a person, a race or 2 
nation is measured in terms of accu: 
mulated capital. in use.’ The greate:t 
accumulation of capital is boys. N*- 
tions are measured today in terms of 
the boy of yesterday, and will be 
measured tomorrow by what the boy °f 
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toda il be. As we care for our cap- 
ital, resources today, and see that 
there proper use of it, in just that 
prop yn will we be able to measure 
the ngth of a nation. Justice 
Cro of the New York Supreme 
Cou ys that over 80 per cent of the 
criminals are less than 25 years of age. 
He adds that a dozen years of investi- 
gatir and experience in these matters 
have demonstrated that the vast ma- 
‘ority of all the youthful offenders have 
committed crimes because they had bad 


tes and were not under the 
influences at the critical period 
__between the ages of 12 and 18. 

“If our financial investments were 


associa 


pro} 


turning out so badly we would stop 
everything to give attention to them. 
Do we not then, men, owe a duty to 
these boys considered economically as 


community assets without consideration 
of the humanitarian angle? Can we 
longer remain blind to the perils that 
beset them? Shall we not provide 
places where boys may meet and play, 
be under the influence of men of the 
right kind, and be developed so that 
they may become what the community 
asks of them—Good Citizens? This is 
a practical thing—a real investment. 
An individual of limited business ex- 
nerience needs to know that individual 
nvestments may be of two classes, in- 
side investments or those in our own 
business, and outside investments. 

“The same thing may hold in our 
community activities. We may make 
an outside investment in the boy life of 
our community which will give returns 
that cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents in pounds or shillings. 


ss,.QOTARY has made great progress 
during the past year in promoting 
a better attitude toward the boy. More 
than 90 per cent of the Rotary clubs of 
the world last year carried out some 
part of the boys work program. In 
fact, through Rotary’s instrumentality, 
1,500 cities around the globe thought 
in terms of boys for one week, and the 
influence of this one week must, in the 
nature of the case, extend throughout 
the entire year. In fact, Rotary has 
erved to arouse the world to the con- 
clousness of the desirability and the 
essity of building for the future 
through the youth of today. 
“We shall never have a perfect civ- 
ition until we ourselves set the right 
Rotarians believe with Theo- 


lore Roosevelt that if you want to do 
anything with the average man you 
ist begin before he is a man. True, 
is a distant target, but through our 

; work activities we are looking for- 
ward to a future when a man will be 
‘aughed at if he pleads in court that he 
er had a chance. If he does that 
ocay it is tragically likely to be true. 
Each Rotarian can have his individual 
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part in this big program. If any of you 
men will get behind a boy and give him 
a boost because you have had your 
chance, you will be able to eat better, to 
sleep better, to laugh better, and when 
that day comes when you will pass the 
unseen portal, you will leave a richer 
heritage than can be inscribed on wood 
or stone. 

“Remember that if you wish your 
name to live, it must live in the hearts 
of men. You will remember how that 
brilliant young Canadian, John McCrae, 
pictured the poppies that grow above 
the graves of the boys who sleep under 
the soil of Flanders, and then how he 
threw out a challenge to each one of us: 
‘Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you, from falling hands we throw the torch. 
Be yours to hold it high 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders’ Fields.’ 

Immediately following Chairman 
Seely’s report, there were two boys 
work addresses. The address by Wil- 
liam Lewis Butcher will be published in 
the September number. The address by 
David I. McCahill follows. 


LOCATING OUR ASSETS 
AND LIABILITIES 
Address by David I. McCahill 


M* appearing on this program can 
only be justified if I am able to 

tell you of some of the experiences of 
our committee and our club in boys 
work that may be helpful to you and 
may help you to avoid some of the 
ground work or preliminary studies 
through which we have already passed. 
The subject assigned to me is, “Lo- 
cating Our Assets and Liabilities,” but 
for what I am going to say, a far more 
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appropriate subject would be, “Adjust- 
ing Ourselves to the Needs of Our 
Community.” 

From the time the Pittsburgh Rotary 
Club was organized, until 1922, we had 
the usual appointment of the Boys 
Work Committee by the president each 
year or each quarter as the case may 
be, and each time this appointment 
was made the chairman of the commit- 
tee would talk of the things they ex- 
pected to do, but some way or another 
the term of the office would expire and 
leave no program of constructive work 
behind. 

In 1922, P. S. Spangler, a man of 
great vision and with a heart filled to 
the brim of humanity, was elected 
president of our Rotary club and his 
first and most important resolve was 
that something must be done, during 
his administration, on boys work. 

After making two appointments as 
chairman of the boys work committee, 
neither of which served, the first, be- 
cause of engagements in other Rotary 
work and the second, because of re- 
moval to another city, the appointment 
was tendered to me in July, 1922, and 
I reluctantly accepted, and then only 
with a clear and definite understanding 
with the president of our club and our 
board of directors that they would 
solidly and affirmatively support some 
constructive program in boys work that 
our committee might lay before them 
for their consideration. 

The making of a program that would 
be worth while, within our means, and 
which would at the same time show 
definite resuits, then became the task 
of our committee. 

I realized from the first, that anyone 
could easily copy the program of some 
other club, regardless of its applicabil- 
ity to our club and our conditions and 
have it adopted as our program but I 
realized also that unless such a pro- 
gram filled some long-felt need, our 
committee could not expect the con- 
tinued support of our members, without 
which our work could not be carried 
on. 

I therefore began a study, as best I 
could, of the literature and material at 
hand to determine first what the task 
was to be; second, how we could best 
accomplish that which was to be done; 
and third, the ways and means at our 
command for doing the work. 

This study, led me to an investigation 
of the various ways other clubs were 
functioning in their own community and 
I was compelled from the very nature 
of the situation to eliminate from our 
program a great many of the activities 
being followed by other clubs because 
they were not practical or feasible for 
us. 

I am enumerating herein 
the activities of other clubs which our 
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committee considered but which we had 
to pass by, these enumerations being 
made for whatever practical benefit this 
experience may be in helping other 
clubs reach a solution of their local 
problem and I realize fully that even if 
other clubs went through the same 
analytical process as that through 
which we went they might, because of 
their own peculiar local problems, 
adopt a program entirely different 
from the program adopted by our com- 
mittee and our club. 

As may be readily imagined, one of 
the first matters presented to us for 
consideration was the Boy Scout prob- 
lem. Boy Scouting in Pittsburgh at 
that time was at a very low ebb and 
there was a great demand for leader- 
ship to bring together those who were 
or should have been interested in Boy 
Scouting. 

Some of the national officers of the 
Boy Scout organization came from 
headquarters and laid the problem 
before our committee and asked for our 
help and support. 

As a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Pittsburgh Council of 
Boy Scouts, and of its finance commit- 
tee, and chairman of the Court of 
Honor, I have had and do have a gen- 
uine interest in the Boy Scout move- 
ment. I know that other Rotary clubs 
have sponsored the Scouts and are do- 
ing a big and splendid work in connec- 
tion therewith. And still I did not feel, 
nor did our committee feel, that the 
greatest results from the amount of 
energy expended would be realized if 
we did no more than support the Boy 
Scout program. Moreover, we felt that 
it would not be fair to the Boy Scout 
organization in our peculiar situation, 
at that time, for us to actively adopt its 
program as our main activity. 


ae Pittsburgh Council of Boy 

Scouts comprises substantially all of 
Allegheny County in which there are a 
number of Rotary clubs, each of which 
had or had in the making, its own boys 
work program and our work in this 
regard might overlap or interfere with 
the work of these clubs. 

Besides the results obtained would 
scarely be discernible because of the 
wide area over which our efforts would 
be scattered, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to secure and hold the 
active support of any club that the 
program be such as to show definite 
needs and positive results in a con- 
centrated way and particularly so, if 
you are calling for a contribution of 
money to carry out that program and 


this is even more particularly true 
when your program is first being 
initiated and your club members are 


unaccustomed to making contributions 
of this kind. 
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The final objection which our com- 
mittee found to this program was that 
even though it would place a large de- 
mand -upon the members of our club, 
our adoption of the plan as our major 
activity in boys work would have the 
immediate result of bringing about in 
the minds of the public whose support 
and active interest in the Boy Scouts 
is imperative, a condition of apathy 
and general indifference in their sup- 
port of the Boy Scouts. 

In other words, because of our 
peculiar situation we felt that it was 
not practical or feasible for our club to 
make the Boy Scout program our major 
boy’s work, and at the same time we all 
felt it would be unfair to the Boy Scout 
movement itself for us to give it what 
small support we could, and at the same 
time cause it to lose a greater and far 
more valuable support, which it must 
have from the public at large; I might 
say in passing, that the hearty support 
given by the general public in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County has since, 
more than vindicated the judgment of 
our committee in this respect, because a 
fund of seventy-five thousand dollars 
for carrying on the Boy Scout work has 
since been raised by popular subscrip- 
tion in one week’s drive and our club 
members helped and supported this or- 
ganization in many ways so that the 
interest of the Pittsburgh Rotary Club 
is still as great in the Boy Scout move- 
ment as it ever was before. 

I can readily see where other clubs 
without the community problem which 
we had, could very readily, as a great 
many of them have done, make Boy 


Scouting the major activity of their 
boys work committee. 
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In my search after knowledge on this 
subject, I visited our neighboring clubs 
in Pennsylvania and investigated their 
plan of a farm home for delinguent 
boys who otherwise would have been 
sent to a juvenile detention home or 
reform school and there I found that 
they were doing a great work and a 
work admirably suited to the particulay 
needs of their particular community, 

I felt sure, however, as did also our 
committee, that this plan could not very 
well be adopted by us for the reason 
that a farm such as they had, if ade- 
quate to care for all the delinquent 
boys in our large city, would be pro- 
hibitive in price to purchase and equip 
as well as in cost to maintain. 


HE question of city playgrounds and 

their equipment and supervision was 
considered by our committee and a deci- 
sion was reached that the city govern- 
ment had pretty well covered the field 
and that a little interest displayed by 
individual Rotarians would supplement 
and accelerate the city’s activity in this 
regard and would accomplish better re- 
sults perhaps than could be accom- 
plished if our club made playgrounds 
our major activity. 

A great many other plans were sug- 
gested, such as scholarships for deserv- 
ing students, Big Brother organizations, 
summer camps, etc., none of which ap- 
pealed to our committee as_ being 
especially suited to our peculiar situa- 
tion or needing our peculiar kind of 
support, and that would at the same 
time bring about visible results, which 
as I have stated before is absolutely 
necessary in order to maintain the con- 
tinued support of the club members in 
carrying out a program. 

In the meantime I had consulted with 
our juvenile court and morals court 
judges and the probation officers and 
was tremendously impressed with the 
amount of juvenile delinquency, but 
from the information at hand we were 
unable to come to a conclusion as to 
what part our club could best play in 
the program to reduce this juvenile de- 
linquency and save the boys from court 
records. 

I was told that while there was far 
too much juvenile delinquency in all 
parts of our city, there was one par- 
ticular industrial district known as the 
“Strip District” which contributed 
about 90 per cent of the boys wh» 
eventually reached the reform school. 
This district, it seemed to our commit- 
tee presented the proper field for our 
efforts and with this in mind I visited 
the Rotary headquarters in Chicago for 
the purpose of discussing the best 
method of attacking this problem. 

While there, I learned about the good 
work being done for boys in a district 
in Chicago (Continued on page 5°.) 
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F Rotary during the next twenty years can 
contribute nothing more to the history of 
the human race than to ameliorate in some de- 
gree this element of suspicion and distrust in the 
human family, one nation of another, one peo- 
ple of another, Rotary will have justified her ex- 
istence and will have written her name large in 


the annals of time.” 
Crawford C. McCullough. 

















Rotary Extension Session 


Reports from Rotary officials tell progress of 
extension and recount activities of Rotary 


O Past President Crawford C. 

McCullough fell the pleasant 

task of explaining in detail 

the extension of Rotary to va- 
rious parts of the world. With the 
knowledge acquired by long experience 
in Rotary he proceeded with his mis- 
sion and the interest of his narrative 
held the attention of the large audience 
which accompanied him on his imagi- 
nary tour of the world. 

Without any attempt to emphasize 
the vast amount of effort represented 
by the statistics which he gave, Past 
President McCullough still managed to 
inject sufficient of the atmosphere of 
the various nations mentioned; to 
suggest the great distances and the 
national problems involved; so that the 
account acquired some hint of the cos- 
mopolitan entity which is Rotary. He 
said, in part: 

This great assembly of men and wo- 
men, drawn from every quarter of the 
North American Continent and in fact 
from every quarter of the globe, is liv- 
ing testimony to the fact that Rotary 
must be founded on something that is 
solid and sure, or else it could not exist. 

It is not the custom of men of affairs 
to give their allegiance continuously 
and with enthusiasm to any movement 
vhich does not at least show them that 
they can attain something. To have 
an objective is the first requisite of the 
modern business or professional man. 
lt is perhaps because Rotary has given 

men of affairs an objective which 

e can make a part of our daily lives 

at we continue to yield our allegiance 
‘o this movement. It is a remarkable 
testimony to Rotary and to the enthu- 

asm within the Rotary movement that 

e longer men remain with the move- 
nent the greater grows the enthusiasm. 

In this busy time, men are not so 


much concerned about details as they 
are with principles. Men are impatient 
of cluttering details. They are anxious 
to get to the heart of things, and hav- 
ing got to the heart of things, if they 
express a truth, men are as willing to- 
day as they ever were in the history of 
the world to follow their ideals and to 
put them into practice. 

If Rotary does not express a funda- 
mental truth of life and living, then 
Rotary has no sure foundation. Truth 
is only acquired after careful search 
and after establishment of facts. When 
Rotary was first projected into modern 
society, it was an experiment. It did 
not express anything new. It only 
adopted a new form of expressing an 
old truth. However, it was an experi- 
ment, and it took many years to estab- 
lish it as a fact and it is only after 
continuous experimentation on this con- 
tinent and others that the facts have 
been reduced to a truth and Rotary 
we know today is founded on truth. 
And if it is founded on truth it must 
be universal in its application. It must, 
therefore, disregard race and creed and 
even color, for truth is the product 
and the possession of no race, or of no 
creed, or of no color, but that of every 
member of the human family. 


HEREFORE, Rotary is_ interna- 

tional. Any other conception of Ro- 
tary must be false, and any other idea 
of a basis of forward work in Rotary 
must be false. Rotary would have no 
justification for taking the time of you 
and me and many other thousands of 
earnest men if it did not lead on to a 
definite objective and if it did not ex- 
press something which was universal to 
the human race. 

The unit Rotary club is the vehicle 


whereby the truth which Rotary rep- 


em- 


which it 
braces are translated into resultful ac 
tion through the lives of men in their 
daily social and business intercourse. 

The 
growth of the whole Rotary movement 


resents and the ideals 


source of life and power and 
is not in its organization but in the 
man power which it comprises within 
its ranks. Man power is only developed 
as men are developed, and it is Rotary’s 
chief task to develop men so that col- 
lectively, with this man power, it may 
go forward understandingly and surely 
to the attainment of its objects. 

All men need and want what Rotary 
has to offer, once they understand it 
im terms of their own environment. It 
is this flexibility in'the application of 
Rotary principles and the truth upon 
which it is founded which is the surest 
attraction which Rotary possesses. 

totary can be applied in my town 
and in your town and in every circum- 
stance of my daily life and of your 
daily life if we only have the will to do 
it. 

The problem of community and busi- 
ness social life may differ some- 
what according to environment, but 
Rotary and what it stands for can ex- 
press itself in terms of the particular 


and 


locality in which you or I happen to 
live. 

Rotary the organization, in contra- 
diction to the movement, has set itself 
to attain a few very definite objects, 
and I would like to interpolate here 
that I firmly believe a great deal of the 
success which has already been attained 
has been because we have not spread 
ourselves over too much but 
that we have concentrated on a few at- 
and a few objectives. To 
totary must be ever ex 


ground 


tainments 
succeed, then, 
tending its field of operation and must 
be steadily and ever consolidating the 
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new positions already won, so that 
further extension of operations may be 
safely and surely undertaken. 

The only way that Rotary can extend 
her field of operations is by the estab- 
lishment of new Rotary clubs, for the 
Rotary club is the unit whereby the 
principles of Rotary are translated into 
daily action. 

Now to institute a new Rotary club 
is a responsibility to be not lightly 
undertaken. It is an obligation, in 
fact, of the first rank, because a first 
requisite to membership in Rotary is a 
clear understanding of the truths which 
Rotary expresses arid the ideals which 
it embraces and the will to put her 
principles into practice. Without these 
two cardinal requisites we cannot have 
a Rotary club as such, and, therefore, 
in the selection of the charter member- 
ship of any Rotary club anywhere, 
there is a personal and direct obliga- 
tion resting upon the man or men who 
have taken this duty upon themselves. 

It is a matter of pride that during 
recent years we have been much more 
careful as to the men whom we include 
in charter membership lists. It is also 
a matter of pride that men in the older 
clubs are taking the time and devoting 
their enthusiasm and their helpful in- 
fluence in order that a new Rotary 
club may not fall into the same mis- 
takes that perhaps the Rotary club 
to which they belong fell in the early 
days of its history. 


T institute Rotary clubs in countries 

which speak the English language 
is fairly easy and encounters very little 
resistance. Development in_ these 
Anglo-Saxon countries or these Eng- 
lish-speaking countries has been largely 
internal and has encountered no par- 
ticular resistance because the customs 
of the various peoples, the political in- 
stitutions, the conception of govern- 
ment, and the language are essentially 
the same. But when we come to extend 
Rotary into other countries which do 
not speak the English language, we 
are met with a differing set of condi- 
tions. You will please note that I have 
said a differing set of conditions, be- 
cause there may be as many sorts of 
conditions as there are countries in 
which to work, and right here is where 
Rotary has an opportunity to prove its 
sincerity, and perhaps the greatest op- 
portunity to prove its sincerity that 
presents itself. In sending Rotary into 
various countries there can be no sus- 
picion or shadow of doubt of the gen- 
uine missionary spirit in which Rotary 
is offered, else we shall be only courting 
trouble for ourselves and only setting 
ourselves in the false position of being 
accused of violating our own motto, 
“Service Above Self.” 

Right here is where extreme care 
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must be taken. It would be very easy, 
and is at any time very easy, through 
lack of knowledge of facts, through im- 
petuosity, through the unguarded 
spoken or written word, through the 
careless expression dropped here or 
dropped there, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, to create impressions which would 
make it difficult and perhaps impossible 
to ever get a foothold in some partic- 
ular and individual country. 

There are no jealousies which ar so 
deep as are national jealousies. There 
is no pride which is so touchy, perhaps, 
as national pride, and no temperament 
so inflamable as national temperament. 
Nationalism as such has no place what- 
ever in Rotary, but Rotary must be 
concerned with the national phase of 
the various people who comprise her 
family, and must with toleration and 
good-will and friendliness and under- 
standing and a close guard upon her 
lips, do nothing by thought or word or 
action which would needlessly cause 
pain or sorrow to the nationals of any 
other country. 


Goce in business or personal life 
‘“ very often creates unpopularity for 
the very man who wins success. This is 
only the natural concomitant of daily 
life, for it is human nature to suspect 
the man who is more successful than 
one is himself. The less successful are 
always ready to be themselves suspi- 
cious and to incite suspicion in others. 
I submit to you that the same will 
apply with the nations. The success- 


ful nations of the world in the material 
sense, the solvent nations, the rich na- 
tions, are always living in the atmes- 
phere of success and are, therefore, the 
objects of suspicion, and when a nation 
more successful than others endeavors 
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to put into operation some act concciyed 
in kindness, idealistic, it may be, gener. 
ous, it may be, very frequently the 
very impulse and the very motives 
which prompted this action are mis- 
understood and this old element of 
suspicion and distrust enters in, mak- 
ing is impossible to succeed. 

This we have to remember, and if 
Rotary during the next twenty years 
can contribute nothing more to the his- 
tory of the human race than to amelior- 
ate in some degree this element of sus- 
picion and distrust in the human 
family, one nation of another, one peo- 
ple of another, Rotary will have justi- 
fied her existence and will have written 
her name large in the annals or time. 

Rotary as an organization has its 
headquarters office in the United States 
of America, in an English-speaking 
country. Of the 1,800 Rotary clubs to- 
day, four-fifths of them are in Anglo- 
Saxon or English-speaking countries, 
and three-fourths of them are in the 
United States of America. I mention 
these figures to bring to you a lively 
sense of the responsibility which rests 
upon us who now comprise the vast 
majority of Rotarians, and the re 
sponsibility which must rest with us to 
a very large extent in the years to 
come. 

To advise and assist the Interna- 
tional Board.of Directors in its work of 
propagating Rotary principles and the 
establishment of the unit Rotary clubs 
about the world, you in convention as- 
sembled through your constitution have 
provided for a Committee on Extension. 
This committee is responsible to the 
board of directors. Final decision on 
all matters having to do with extension 
is vested only in the Board of Direc 
tors, and upon the board you have 
placed this responsibility. The commit- 
tee executes the orders which are given 
to it by the board, and in turn advises 
the board on all matters relating to 
extension in other countries. 

There is a saying which we older 
Rotarians are very familiar with— 
when a man gets Rotary, he wants to 
give it to someone else. This, after 
all, is the cardinal missionary spirit 
which is innate in every human being. 
The great progress which Rotary has 
made up to now has been because tlie 
movement has had sense enough and vi- 
sion enough to recognize this cardinal 
missionary spirit of the human minc 
and heart and to capitalize it and put 
it into action. Everywhere we look in 
the wide workshop of Rotary, wheth: 
at home or abroad, we are confronte: 
with a spectacle of busy men of affai! 
giving of their time freely, enthu 
siastically, lovingly, and without 
thought of monetary reward to plan’ 
the Rotary flag in other soil, whether |! 
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be arby countries or in virgin 
count far away. 

It 's missionary spirit of Rotary 


whi contributing to its progress 
1e world. 

A proceeds with the adventure 
¢ life. one learns from experience, and 
us individually so with Rotary 
ely. In our early days of work 


many of them were inadequate, 
nd many of them led to temporary 

It has been found, through 

and through experience, that 
fest and surest and best method 
tablishing new unit Rotary clubs 
irst of all be sure of the instru- 
that you are going to use, be sure 
. man that you have chosen for 
the particular job. Then send him di- 
rectly to do it. We have adopted this 
principle during the last two or three 
years, at first cautiously, and now as 
we have seen it work out, with greater 
boldness, until today we have in the 
world at large six Rotarians who are 
acting as special commissioners of Ro- 
tary International. 

Upon this plan and to these men we 
give unusual powers, because in carry- 
ing on their particular work they 
necessarily are far away from our cen- 
tral headquarters office, and there must 
be no opportunity for loss of time in 
coming to decisions on matters that af- 
fect any particular region, so to these 
men we give these very special powers 
to really represent you, Rotary Inter- 
national, in the particular field over 
which each of them has jurisdiction. 

We have one Rotarian whom you will 
meet a little later who is acting on the 
Continent of Europe. We have another 
who is acting in the Empire of India. 
We have two for the Commonwealth of 
Australia, another one for the Domin- 
ion of New Zealand, another for the 
Union of South Africa, and one for the 
southern countries of South America. 

Three of these men are here with us 
at this convention, and it is going to 
be your privilege and mine to hear 
from them a little later. 

They have a story to tell us that is 
not only a story of achievement but a 
story of hope and vision and of con- 
fidence for the future. 

During the past year we have gone 
very slowly in extending Rotary into 
tne countries in which we already have 
Rotary clubs and in the two other 

intries in which we had not previous- 

had a Rotary flag planted. 

In France, two new clubs were or- 

nized; in Belgium one new club; in 

nmark one new club is about to be 
ganized; in Norway one new club; in 
len one new club in process of or- 
ization; in Switzerland one new 
organized and four in process of 
nization; in Italy two new clubs, 
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and six others in process of organiza- 
tion; in Spain one new club; in Aus- 
tralia three new clubs; in the Dominion 
of New Zealand six new clubs; in South 
Africa, one new club and two others 
almost ready for institution; in Mexico 
one new club; in Cuba one new club; in 
the whole Rotary world, upwards of 
200 new clubs. So our progress, al- 
though apparently it has been great 
materially, has been solid and safe and 
sure, and at the present time we are 
in such a position that within the next 
six months we can confidently look for- 
ward to at least twenty new clubs in 
various nations outside of the English- 
speaking nations being brought de- 
finitely into the Rotary family. 
Chairman McCullough introduced to 
the convention three special Rotary 
commissioners. Fred Warren Teele was 
first presented. His remarks follow: 


FRED WARREN TEELE 


Special Commissioner in Europe 

T gives me great pleasure to visit 

Toronto once more and to be with you 
today. I am not a stranger in Canada, 
as I have in my profession as consult- 
ing engineer represented some of its 
world-wide enterprises for over twenty 
years, and it was in Montreal in 1917 
that I first joined Rotary. 

When I arrived here on Saturday 
last, I had just completed a twenty 
months’ trip of over 61,000 miles, ex- 
tending into eighteen countries, and I 
ean frankly say that nowhere have I 
seen a more beautiful city or such a 
demonstration of genuine hospitality as 
I have here since my arrival. 

I have been asked today to speak 
briefly on some of the lights and 
shadows in Rotary extension, but as 
my time is very limited I can touch but 
briefly the subject. 

One of the first questions I am 
always asked by Rotarians is, “What 
type of men make up the membership 
of the new European clubs?” And I can 
reply no better than to relate my ex- 
perience in the formation of the Brus- 
sels Club. Last March, I first went to 
Brussels, met a number of very prom- 
inent men, and did some preliminary 
work in connection with the formation 
of that club. One of my Anglo-Saxon 
friends in that city who had made a 
survey of the city in assistance to my 
work, reported to me one morning 
“There are 34 Anglo-Saxon ex-Rota- 
rians in this city, and tomorrow we can 
get them on the telephone, we can in- 
side of 48 hours have one of the finest 
clubs in Europe.” I assure you that 
looked very attractive and was a great 
temptation, but I told him, “We are 
coming into Belgium to bring Rotary 
to the Belgians. If we have this club 
started and its membership made up of 
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Anglo-Saxons, it will not bring the 
Rotary message to the Belgians.” 

It took me five months and twelve 
visits to Brussels to eventually bring 
together the charter membership of 
that club and when I did I had 
as the president of that club the 
leading physician and surgeon in 
Europe, who is also a Prime Minis- 
ter, the Secretary of the Univer- 
sity Extension, which is the head 
quarters for the intellectuals through- 
out Europe, the secretary of the larg- 
est permanent exhibit, and when I tell 
you regarding its size that they have 
10,800,000 cards in their index catalog 
system, you will get some idea of the 
immensity of this exhibit. The secre- 
tary was the secretary of the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce. The treasurer 
was the secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Belgium, which is made up of 
the graduates of the different universi- 
ties, and one of the world’s financiers 
was one of the directors of the club. 

It took five months to put that club 
over that way, but we had a Belgian 
Club. Out of the 26 members, we had 
22 Belgians, and that club today is 
growing splendidly and these men who 
are known throughout Europe when 
mentioned to those who are wavering 
whether they will go into Rotary or not, 
cause an immediate realization of what 
Rotary must be if these men have com 
mitted themselves and joined this club. 

In other words, we must in our ex- 
tension work go slowly and surely, get 
only the best men, and that can’t be 
hurried, but results warrant the time 
and consideration that we give to the 
formation of these clubs. 

My Anglo-Saxon friends sometimes 
ask me, “Do you think that the Latin 
races fully grasp the true ideals of 
Rotary?” And unhesitatingly I reply, 
yes, citing the following incident which 
came under my personal observation: 
When we started to form the Rotary 
Club of Toulouse, the father of the or- 
ganizer of that club was a man very 
well along in years. He had been a 
leader in all civic activities in that city, 
but the question of age came up. I 
found him a potential Rotarian, there 
never was a better, and after some dis- 
cussion with the members we decided 
to have him admitted. I may state 
that he was five times decorated by his 
government and was called the grand 
old man of South France. You would 
ask whether a man of that age would 
get the full ideas and ideals of Rotary. 
He went to Paris in July, about four 
months after joining the club, to visit 
his daughter. He was taken suddenly 
ill there from ptomaine poisoning, and 
the doctor told him he could not 
twenty-four hours. He telegraphed to 
Toulouse to his son, who rushed to his 


live 


bedside. This (Continued on page 58.) 
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/ ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and make jour- 


self at Home! 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


“The Best W ay to Have a 
Friend Is to Be One” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Doubtless many 
Rotary clubs will hear more of the 
plan outlined in this letter from the 
secretary of the Philadelphia club: 

“Philadelphia professes to be the city 
of brotherly love and hospitality. The 
local Rotary club felt that this should 
be extended to visiting Rotarians, of 
whom we have from thirty to forty 
every week—sometimes more. We re 
cently instituted what is called our 
Visiting Rotarian Host Committee 
Twenty-five members of the club serve 
on this committee each month, so that 
in twelve months every member of this 
large club has his share in the duties 
and privileges. 

“Members of this committee are on 
hand one-half hour before the luncheon 
period. They wear special ribbons on 
their badges marked “Visiting Rotarian 
Host.” As visiting Rotarians are reg 
istered, one member of the committee 
attaches himself to each visitor, sees 
that he gets his ticket, introduces him 
about, takes him into the luncheon- 
room, sits down with him at special 


tables reserved for visiting Rotarians, 
eats with him, entertains him, and 
when the meeting adjourns still stays 
with him, makes sure that he is aided 
as regards his visit to Philadelphia, 
directs him to where he wishes to go, 
and leaves him at the hotel door with 
a little card tucked in his pocket indi- 
cating where our club office is located, 
and offering further services by Rotary 
while he is in Philadelphia. We believe 
that is the proper way to take care of 
our visiting Rotarians. Pull the latch- 
string of Philadelphia Rotary some time 
and let us try it out on you!” 


{n Ancient Custom 
Finds a Modern Usage 

OsAKA, JAPAN.—There are two great 
children’s festivals in Japan—the girls’ 
festival on the third of March, and the 
boys’ festival on the fifth of May. 

At the time of the girls’ festival the 
house is given over to a doll celebra- 
tion. The great collections of dolls 
which every family prizes, are put on 
display in the best room in the house, 
and friends are invited to view these 
collections which are often wonderful 


ad 


ee 





displays of the costumes of various 
eras and vocations. The little girls are 
the center of attraction in March. 

But with the coming of May the boys 
get their inning. If you travel in 
Japan during May you will notice the 
great fish, made of cloth or paper, 
floating like flags from the top of bam- 
boo poles. In some homes, there is a 
fish hung out for every boy in the fam 
ily, in others one fish serves as a sym- 
bol for all the sons—no matter how 
many. 

The carp has the distinction of being 
selected as the symbolic fish since it is 
supposed to have all the manly virtues 
of the piscatorial world. It is said that 
the carp will swim upstream against 
the current without difficulty, and some 
claim that-he will even climb water- 
falls. Such persistence and courage are 
thought worthy of emulation, so the 
carp’s image is hoisted in the front 
yard and toys and candy in his form 
are much in vogue during May. 

These year, Osaka Rotary, therefore, 
chose the week of May 5th to hold its 
first Father and Son banquet. About 
20 boys were present and the dinner, 


This group picture shows the Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro assembled at the Hotel Gloria. In the front row are (left to right’: 
Colonel Francisco Ferreira da Rosa; Roberto James Shalders, first secretary; Edmundo de Miranda Jordao, second vice-preside"' : 
Dr. Fernando de Magalhaes, past first vice-president; Miguel Calanon du Pin e Almeida, Minister of Agriculture; Francisco ( 
Oliveira Passos, president; Joao Thome de Saboya e Silva, past president; Reginald Gorham, second secretary; and Henry Herman 


Lichtwardt, past second secretary. 
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speeches tories, and movies, all 
helped « e an atmosphere in which 
ne: s 

fathers sons felt closer together. 


Thus ancient custom is used to 
modern idea. The Boys’ 


exemplif) 
Festival «ith the symbolic carp flying 
from tl .gstaffs and the modern Ro- 

rians ng at table with their sons, 


ill both help to make Osaka a better 
boys. (See photographs on 


Equally Famous for His 
Business and for His Hobby 
SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND.—From fo- 
‘ary, the magazine of Rotary in the 
British Isles we learn that: Rotary in- 
cludes men noted not only for their bus- 
ness, but also for their hobbies. Apart 
from being prominent in his work as a 
and and mining agent, surveyor and 
agricultural architect, W. J. Cochrane, 
second president of Sunderland Rotary, 
; internationally known in connection 


the hobby of philately, of which - 


he has been a life-long devotee. A fel- 
ow of the Royal Philatelic Society, he 
; the author of the standard work on 
certain Argentine stamps. He was 
president and chairman of the seventh 
Philatelic Congress of Great Britain 
held in Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1920. 
One of the originators of the North of 
England Philatelic Society in 1903, he 
has been president for many years, and 
ast year was elected to the Roll of 
Distinguished Philatelists for his serv- 
ces to the hobby, and had the honor of 
being included amongst the philatelists 
to visit Buckingham Palace by royal 
command, to inspect the unusually com- 
plete collection of stamps formed by 
King George. 
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Ryrie-Burkes, Limited, represented in Toronto 
Rotary, offered a beautiful diamond bar-pin to 
the out-of-town lady guest who made the clos- 
est estimate of the value of this Rotary emblem 
‘et up in diamonds. The actual value was 
>91.950, and the guesses ranged from $2,000,000 
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Japan the paper fish shown at the right have 
long been employed as the symbol of manly 
virtues. Every household which boasts a son, 
or sons, has this symbol flying from a bamboo 
pole during the annual celebration of the 
Boy’s Festival, held during May. This year 
the Osaka Rotarians, as shown above, furnished 
the modern application by holding a Father and 
Son night. Old custom and modern usage both 
help to make Osaka a better place for the boys. 








Twenty Press Agents 
For One Meeting! 

MEXxIco CITy, MExiIco.—Local Rota- 
rians recently entertained one of the 
most unique of Rotary’s “traveling 
clubs” when twenty members of the 
National Editorial Association, organ- 
ized a temporary Rotary club on their 
special train after it had crossed 
the border. This club held a 
meeting on the train, each 
member giving a two-minute 
talk about Rotary in his home 
town. Rotary songs, led by 
Ed Bemis, song leader of Lit- 
tleton, Colorado, diverted mem- 
bers and passengers alike. The 
“Rotary Club of the N. E. A.” 
elected officers as _ follows: 
Shelton M. Saufley, of Rich- 
mond, Ky., president; Charles 
Beeson, of Winchester, Ind., 
secretary, and Raymond B. 
Nunnery, of Chickasha, Okla., 
sergeant-at-arms and _ press 
representative (not a bad con.- 
bination, that). 

Wallace Odell, president of 
the N. E. A., is a member, and 
the traveling club will hold a 
meeting every year as the 
members journey to the con- 
ventions of their professional 
organization. Besides attend- 
ing this special meeting, the 
editors planned to attend an- 


to S200. The closest guess was made by Mrs. 
A. J Voty of Ironton, Ohio, who estimated the 
emblem’s value at $91,840, and won the bar-pin. 


other special meeting at Mon- 
terrey. 





Anzac’s Governor-General 
Bids Club Farewell 

AUCKLAND, N. Z.—With a record at- 
tendance of members and guests, in- 
cluding the minister for education, the 
local club said “hail and farewell” to 
the king’s representative in the Antipo- 
des. Lord Jellicoe, who was greeted 
with a welcome seldom paralleled in 
Auckland, whimsically described his 
dismay over “finding himself in the hor- 
rible position of principal speaker.” 
His Excellency expressed great delight 
in the whole-hearted friendship of the 
Dominion and said that though it was 
contrary to etiquette for a governor- 
general to return to the country in 
which he had held office, he hoped that 
he might revisit (Cont’d on page 47.) 
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An Apology to Kiwanis 
T our Convention a non-Rotarian speaker made 
an uncomplimentary reference to Kiwanis. It 
was unexpected and uncalled for, and Rotary re- 
grets that it was made. 


Toronto—Hospitality 


COUPLE of generations ago James Russell 

Lowell, laying down the pen of a critic and an 
essayist, wrote some thoughts on hospitality for a 
collection of poems “Under the Willows.” “The 
open-handed spirit, frank and blithe, of ancient 
hospitality,” he said among other things. All of 
which is well and good for ancient hospitality, but 
we rise to observe that if Lowell were living and 
had known a certain city on the shores of Ontario, 
and its people, he would have had a good deal to 
say on the matter of modern hospitality. 

More than nine thousand people were guests of 
Toronto for one week. More than nine thousand 
people left Toronto at the end of that week, fer- 
vent devotees—worshippers at the shrine of that 
fair city. Where it began or where it ended—or 
just who was responsible, no one knows. To men- 
tion the entertainment committee of the Toronto 
Rotary Club or the reception committee is to do a 
grave injustice to a score of other hard-working 
committees. Perhaps it were best to generalize 
and pay tribute to every man in the Toronto club. 
We met a lot of them and they were always cater- 
ing to somebody’s welfare or someone’s peace of 
mind. They did yeoman service and as the old 
negro preacher remarked to certain members of 
the choir who had inquired as to wages of those 
who labored in the Lord’s vineyard: “You all’s 
so powerful busy in the service ob de Lord, you 
am just too all-fired happy to be thinking of your- 
self.” So it was with those Toronto men—they 
rejoiced in serving and in serving they rejoiced. 
They made a multitude happy. 

Toronto may mean, in the language of the Red 
Man, a “meeting place” but it is also a synonym 
for hospitality. 

May God bless them! 


Hospitality—Before and After 


HE Rotary advance on Toronto—by auto—by 
special train—by boat—was marked by many 





an incident of thoughtfulness on the part of “cold 


and heartless” corporations. And in the demobijj. 
zation after the convention were noted many ay 
act of gracious hospitality. Of the former we might 
mention an incident on one of the “specials” wher 
the steward who presided over the dining-room of 
the special on a great transcontinental railroad 
invited all the “guests” on the last evening of the 
journey to dinner “on the company.” 

And of the post-convention incidents we might 
mention the special train load of tired and dusty 
Rotarians who stopped over in New York, regis. 
tered at a hotel, were shown to their rooms, all the 
hotel’s facilities placed at their disposal, and upon 
departure in the evening handed their statements 
with the following engrossed across the face: 
“There will be no charge.” 

Little acts of service, perhaps, but not expected 
and for that reason all the more appreciated. 


The Eighteenth Amendment 
N one country there are over sixteen hundred 
rotary clubs. Among the members of these 
clubs there may be a great difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom or the propriety of the enactment 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
that country. However, in Rotary we believe in try- 
ing to be good citizens. That means that we are 
for law-observance. We are not for law-breaking 
or law-evasion and we do not approve of making 
a joke of such evil things. As Rotarians we have 
nothing to do directly with law-enforcement, but 
with law-observance—there each individual Ro- 
tarian has a direct and personal obligation. To sup- 
port the constitution avd uphold the laws of the 
land—that is an obligation of every American and 
most American Rotarians have, at one time or al- 
other, taken upon themselves a solemn oath to ful 
till this obligation. 


Letters From Our Readers 
HE department “Among Our Letters” will be 
back again in the September number with 4 
second letter from William J. Walker of “The Task 
Is Finished” fame. This department, as well @s 
others, were omitted from this number in or¢er '° 
give space to important convention materia! 
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Canadian National Matters 


A brief review of Rotary’s activities 
throughout the clubs of the Dominion 


August, 19-4 
HAV! been asked to speak to you 
on Canadian national matters. 


Cummings said, “We would 


IaI ni 


val} 
like have you say something 
bout our Advisory Committee 
h .s been doing this last year.” I have 
ever since I came to Toronto 


ndere 
win : -hould talk at all to you about 
eve Canadians are doing. You have 

sample of it right here. We have 
about 65 other clubs in Canada, any 
one of which will do the same thing 
you any time you say the word. 
They y not do it quite as well as 


They may 
Toronto, but it won’t be for lack of 


for 
LOL 


trying. 

There is nothing very special we can 
say about Canadian Rotarians, because 
they are just the common garden 
variety folks like yourselves. 

We enjoy in a number of our districts 
vith the United States the interna- 
tional relationship, having clubs from 
both countries in the same district, and 
ve live day by day in that way the 
nternational friendship for which 
stands. 

Let us say that the Canadian Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, believing 
that Rotary expects a Rotarian, above 
all things else, to be intensely loyal, 
knows that each man believes his own 
country is the greatest country and the 
best in the world; if he does not believe 
that he is going to get out. Because 
of that in our work with our Canadian 
clubs, in our suggestions to them, which 
first of all were submitted to the Inter- 
national Board and approved, we have 
worked to engender a Canadian na- 
tional spirit. 

Canada geographically and topogra- 
phically is divided into sections. We 
long, narrow strip of country 
00 miles, a8 I have told you, and 
seclionalism is one thing that we have 

guard against in our Canadian na- 

We have felt as Rotar- 
‘ans that one task we had was to break 

‘down and provide a national unity 
mong the Canadians. With that in 
have striven to have an inter- 

‘nge of speakers between the East 

West. We have not succeeded 

any means as well as we would 

it we hope that that work will 
be carried on, 


Rotary 
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nal affa; 
lal alfairs, 


tg . . 
MN € have carried out in a great many 
or the ubs joint meetings between 
we urban and suburban districts. 
Thess 


e met with great success and 





By WILLIAM J. CAIRNS 


will be continued by many of the clubs 
in the days to come. 

Then we have the question of the 
two great races in Canada, the French 
and the English, and we have felt that 
Rotary had a very special mission there 
in bringing those two peoples together 
in real friendly spirit. It is not always 
easy to make friends of men if you 
bring them together in an organiza- 
tion formed specifically for that pur- 
pose and say to them, “Now we have 
brought you together to make you 
friends.” It creates a natural stiffness 
and standoffishness right away, but in 
an organization such as Rotary we 
feel that a great deal has been done, 
particularly in the Province of Quebec, 
as members from that province will 
testify, in bringing the business men of 
these two races in very much closer 
friendly relations than what they had 
in days gone by. We have endeavored 
to get our different clubs to adopt the 
standard version of that wonderful 
song, “Oh, Canada.” It is a beautiful 
tune, but the average Canadian audi- 
ence cannot sing it, because there are 
six or seven versions of it, and every 
fellow is afraid to sing for fear the fel- 
low next to him sings a different ver- 
sion. We have adopted a standard ver- 
sion and are urging the clubs to use 
that. 

We have urged upon the clubs to 
study Canadian history and the Con- 
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WILLIAM J. CAIRNS 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Chairman, Canadian Advisory Committee. 


stitution of our country in order that 
they may be better citizens because of 
their knowledge of these affairs. 

We have urged upon them more in- 
tense celebration of our national birth- 
day, Dominion Day. 

We have urged more attention in 
club meetings to the saluting of the 
flag, and we have undertaken to get 
out a pamphlet giving the history of 
the flag, to be sent to different Cana- 
dian clubs. 

Having done this and built up a true 
national spirit, we feel that we have 
the Canadians ready to take their 
proper place and their proper sphere 
in furthering real international fel- 
lowship. 

Or thing that our committee did 

this last year that we feel very 
proud of as to results was the inter- 
change of speakers during Rotary’s 
birthday week with clubs in the United 
States. About thirty-five clubs ex- 
changed speakers, and the movement 
met with great success. We hope next 
year to see many more clubs follow this 
plan. 

This, in a word, is what the commit- 
tee has been endeavoring to do with 
the Canadian clubs the past year, be- 
lieving that in Rotary we have a potent 
force to make of us first ‘of all better 
citizens and when that is done we will 
make of Canada a better nation. 

May I just close with this message 
I delivered to all of the clubs down in 
our own district, which message was 
printed in my own club letter—the defi- 
nition of my idea of Rotary—and I 
believe it is the ideal of Rotary as be- 
lieved in by the clubs of Canada. 

Rotary is the spirit of friendliness, 
and that spirit of friendliness must be 
exemplified in the individual member, so 
that it makes of me a better man in 
my own home, it makes me in the 
morning when I come down to break- 
fast have a smile instead of a break- 
fast grouch, it makes the boys and girls 
in my home glad because father is in 
the home, not, on the other hand, glad 
when he gets out. It makes of me a 
chum of my own boy and a chum of the 
boys in the neighborhood in which I 
live. It makes the neighbors on my 
street glad because I am their neighbor. 
When I go out to my work in the morn 
ing I carry a smile with me. The 
laborer on the street that I meet I 
greet with a cheery good morning. He 
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sees that and is strengthened and made 
a better man and goes on his way re- 
joicing, better able to do his day’s 
work, When I get to my place of busi- 
ness, that spirit of friendliness makes 
of me a man that those people who 
work with me, whether it is over me 
or under me, have confidence in and 
know me as their friend. It makes me a 


Rotary 


Atlanta, Georgia, in 1917. As a result 
of the discussions and deliberations, 
Chairman Allen D. Albert reported a 
resolution which was adopted by the 
convention in language as follows: 


Rotary clubs should continuously survey 
the field of community life in order to as- 
certain community needs. 

Whenever organizations already in exist- 
ence can satisfactorily perform such work 
they should be encouraged to serve as media 
to accomplish the desired ends. 

When such existing 
strengthening in order to be thoroughly ef- 
ficient, the Rotarians as 
through their club activities 
such aid and encouragement as is necessary 
to make the existing institutions efficient 
for such work. 

As a general proposition, a Rotary club 
as a club should do those community serv- 
ices that cannot be done so well by organi- 


institutions need 


individuals or 


should give 


zations or institutions already in existence, 
if such bodies are developed to the proper 
degree of efficiency. 


‘THE Ninth Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational, held in Kansas City, in 
1918, reaffirmed the resolutions of the 
Eighth Convention in language as fol- 
lows: 
Whereas, the Eighth Convention, Interna- 


tional Rotary Clubs, after 
careful deliberation, 


Association of 
and 
report of its 


inquiry mature 
adopted a 
upon community service and made the same 


the declaration of International Rotary on 


special assembly 


that subject; and, 


Whereas, many and varied activities have 


come into existence since that convention, 
many of which have appealed to Rotary and 
to Rotary clubs for support and assistance ; 


and, 


Whereas, the conditions will con- 


tinue to prevail during the coming year; 
therefore, be it 


same 


Resolved, That the Ninth Convention of 


the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs re-adopts and affirms the declaration 
of principles with reference to community 
service presented to and adopted by the 


Eighth 
tion of Rotary Clubs, as follows: 


Convention, International Associa- 
“Rotary clubs should continuously survey 
the field 


ascertain community needs. 


of scommunity life in order to 

“Whenever organizations already in ex- 
istence can satisfactorily perform such work 
they should be encouraged to serve as media 
to accomplish the desired ends. 

“When such 
strengthening in order to be thoroughly effi- 
cient, the Rotarians as 
through their 


existing institutions need 


individuals or 


club activities should give 
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friend of the minister of the church 
of my choice because I feel that he is 
doing what he can to uplift the com- 
munity, and it is my duty as a Rotarian 
and as a man of friendly spirit to lend 
him all the hand that I can. It makes 
me a general all-’round good fellow, 
one that other fellows,like to know and 
count as their friend. 
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Then, fellows, when my day’s work i 
ended, having lived this life of Rotary 
this spirit of friendliness, I am he 
ashamed to face my Maker and Say ty 
Him, “I have tried from day to day 
throughout this life to live the spirit 
of friendliness with all men and mak 
this world better because I have |iyaj 
in it.” 


Service in the Community 


(Continued from page 30.) 


such aid and encouragement as is neces- 
sary to make the existing institutions effi- 
cient for such work. 


“As a general proposition, a Rotary club 
as a club should do those community serv- 
ices that cannot be done so well by organi- 
zations or institutions already in existence, 
if such bodies are developed to the proper 
degree of efficiency.” 

The Tenth Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational adopted a resolution pledg- 
ing the aid of Rotary clubs every- 
where, individually and collectively, to 
the promotion of effective community- 
service efforts. 


Regardless of all that has been said, 
and in utter disregard of these resolu- 
tions and principles, Rotary clubs 
everywhere were engaging in objective 
activities, running the whole gauntlet 
of civic and community problems... . 
Let me give you but a few of these ac- 
tivities. 


(1) Making the city beautiful. 
(2) Boys’ pig clubs. 
(3) Erection and maintenance of 
street signs. 
(4) Work for the uplifting of ex- 
convicts. 
(5) Good roads and public highways. 
(6) Promotion of child welfare. 
(7) Development of relations between 
*  eity and country. 
(8) Aid to the crippled children. 
(9) Work to secure better farm stock. 
(10) The maintenance of visiting 
nurses. 
(11) The conservation of waste mate- 
rials. 
(12) Higher education for deserving 
students. 
13) Universal auto traffic rules. 
(14) Aid to the blind. 
(15) Community Christmas trees. 
(16) To preserve the market value of 
cotton. 
(17) To spread Christmas cheer. 
(18) Moving picture censorship. 
(19) Protection of the citrus fruit in- 
dustry. 
(20) Campaign to. reduce the smoke 
nuisance. 
(21) Elimination of street car and 
other unnecessary noises. 
(22) Americanization. 
(23) Conduct of “Fashion Week.” 
(24) Children’s playgrounds. 


(25) Conduct of “Home Trading 
Week.” 
(26) Good housing, etc., etc. 


I THINK it was at the Atlanta Con. 

vention when a speaker announced 
that Rotary clubs had engaged in every 
possible civic, charitable, and _philan- 
thropic enterprise except the building 
of an old ladies’ home, when he was 
interrupted by a delegate from Pal- 
estine, Texas, who wanted to make the 
service 100 per cent, as his club had 
just furnished the dining room and 
kitchen for the Old Ladies’ Home in 
Palestine! 


When one contemplates such a list of 
civic activities, is it any wonder that 
the mystified public continue to ask, 
“What is Rotary?” 


You say you wouldn’t prevent Rotary 
clubs from engaging in these objective 
activities if you could.... I will go 
you one better and say that you 
couldn’t prevent them from engaging in 
these objective activities if you would! 
Such activities are but the natural re 
sults of a study of the ideal of service 
and a desire to visualize the results of 
such an ideal in action. 


Someone has said that they are but 
“experiments in the service laboratory’ 
—an effort to demonstrate the work- 
ability of this ideal in action. 


I am not surprised at the number of 
these objective activities. I sometimes 
marvel that clubs have not broken down 
under the burdens that interested 
parties have attempted, to thrust upon 
them. Rotarians wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves, and there seems 
be a prevalent idea that if one wants 4 
job well done he should get the Rotary 
club to do it. Every man wants Rotary 
to ride his hobby, and every Rota’) 
club wants to pass its particular 0 
jective activities on to every other Ro 
tary club. Paid propagandists trave 
about the country addressing Rotary 
clubs, endeavoring to persuade Rotary 
to become interested in this or that 
charity or philanthropy, and to res 
lute for or against this or that idea. 
Local clubs, societies, and individuals 
plead for assistance—and the possibili- 
ties are so great—the tasks <0 easily 
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tk ig seals are so plausible—the 


done—the a : 
tary, arguments -o difficult to answer, so dis- 
Not heartening refuse—that they threat- 
whe en the very life of our institution unless 
day Rotarians stand upon the fundamental 
os opiects of Rotary and courageously re- 
nake fuse to be led into objective activities 
lived not included therein. 
\ 1923, the directors of Rotary Inter- 
“nationa and the directors of the In- 
I ternational Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren formulated a plan for the taking 
over of the purposes and service of the 
ling latter by the former, which plan is 
fully set forth in Resolution No. 8 of 
the proce dings of the Fourteenth Con- 
vention of Rotary International held in 
‘on- St. Louis in June of that year. 
ced esolution No. 8 provided, among 
ery other things, that crippled children 
' work is hereby established as a major 
ing activity of Rotary, to be incorporated 
vas in its annual program of work; for an 
a]. International Committee to be known 
the as the “Crippled Children Work Com- 
ad mittee;” for a department for crippled 
nd children work in the International Sec- 


in Me vetary’s office; for surveys of existing 
conditions with reference to crippled 
children; for the organization of so- 


te cieties for crippled children in the 
, various political divisions; for the pro- 

motion of crippled children welfare; 
- for aid in the advancement of the sci- 
is ence of orthopedics; for carrying on 
i necessary research work; for the de- 
. velopment of preventive measures; for 
A the improvement of the science of hos- 
. pital management and equipment per- 
4 taining to the care and cure of crip- 


pled children; for promoting the es- 
tablishment of special schools and vo- 
cational training for all crippled chil- 
dren, etc. 

Here, surely, was a worthy enter- 
prise, and one that should appeal to all 
right-thinking men. Every normal 
person is, or should be, interested in 
1 the education, relief, and rehabilitation 
$ of crippled children. No other philan- 
thropy so tugs at the heartstrings of a 
real Rotarian. It is a work not only 
appealing, but has been proven to be 
constructively practical, and, as Past 
President Crawford McCullough says, 
“Rotarians as individuals could not be 
engaged in any finer or more humane 
service,” 

The magnitude of this undertaking 
challenged the attention of Rotarians 
everywhere, and we began to hear that 
“Rotary is not a society for crippled 
children,” Nevertheless, at an earlier 
late Rotary International had taken 
up boys work and gradually increased 


its functioning in this service until— 
with jt committees, its department of 
boys work in the International Secre- 


tary’: office, its boys work organism, 
publicity, and literature, its demand 
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that local Rotary clubs should devote 
at least one-quarter of their time to 
this world-wide service—one could well 
imagine that Rotary was a Boys Work 
Club or an organization to promote 
juvenile welfare. Surely both of these 
splendid opportunities for service are 
upon the same plane in their relation 
to Rotary International, and will, in 
turn, have no advantage over any other 
service that appeals to men with eyes 
that see—minds that comprehend— 
hearts that love—and hands that do. 


The informal discussion of Resolu- 
tion No. 8 resulted in its withdrawal 
from consideration on the floor of the 
convention and the submission by the 
Resolutions Committee, and the adop- 
tion by the convention, of Resolution 
No. 34, entitled, “To Reaffirm the Pol- 
icy of Rotary Towards Objective Ac- 
tivities and to Formulate Certain Prin- 
ciples for the Future Guidance of Ro- 
tary International and of Rotary 
Clubs.” 


This resolution has been called a 
compromise measure, and like all com- 
promise legislation, has left some dis- 
satisfaction. Despite this fact it seems 
to have gone a long ways toward the 
solution of the question of “Rotary 
Service in the Community.” Resolution 
No. 34 is well worth your careful study, 
and I now ask your attention to the last 
part thereof, which reads as follows: 


Each individual Rotary club has absolute 
autonomy in the selection of such objective 
activities as appeal to it and as are suited 
to its community; but no club should allow 
any objective activity to obscure the objects 
of Rotary or jeopardize the primary pur- 
pose for which a Rotary club is organized ; 
and Rotary International, although it may 
study, standardize, and develop such activi- 
ties as are general and make helpful sug- 
gestions regarding them, should never pre- 
scribe nor proscribe any objective activity 
for any club. 


Although regulations are not prescribed 
for an individual Rotary club in the selec- 
tion of objective activities, the following 


rules are suggested for its guidance: 


(a) Because of the limited membership 
of Rotary, only in a community where there 
is no adequate civic or other organization 
in a position to speak and act for the whole 
community should a_ Rotary club engage in 
a general civic activity that requires for 
its success the active support of the en- 
tire citizenship of the community; and, 
where a Chamber of Commerce exists, a 
Rotary club should not trespass upon nor 
assume its functions, but Rotarians, as indi- 
viduals committed to and trained in the 
principle of service, should be members of 
and active in their Chamber of Commerce 
and as citizens of their community should, 
along with all other good citizens, be in- 
terested in every general 
and, as far as their abilities permit, do their 


civic enterprise, 
part in money and service. 

(b) As a general thing, no Rotary club 
should endorse any project, 
meritorious, unless the club is prepared and 


no matter how 


willing to assume all or part of the respon- 
sibility for the accomplishment of that 
which it endorses. 
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(c) A Rotary club, in selecting an activ- 
ity, should seek neither publicity nor credit 
for itself but only the opportunity to serve. 

(d) A Rotary club should avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and in general should not 
engage in an activity that is already being 
well handled by some other agency. 

(e) A Rotary club in its activities should 
preferably cooperate with existing agencies, 
but where 
agencies where the facilities of the existing 
agencies are insufficient 
It is better for a Rotary club to 


necessary may create new 
to accomplish its 
purpose, 
improve an existing agency than to create 
a new and duplicative agency. 

(f) In all its a Rotary 
acts best and is most successful as a propa- 


activities club 


gandist. A Rotary club discovers a need 
but, where the responsibility is that of the 
entire community, not 
remedy it but to awaken others to the ne- 
cessity of the remedy, seeking to arouse the 
community to its responsibility so that this 
responsibility may be placed not on Rotary 
alone but on the entire community where 
it belongs; and while Rotary may 
and lead in the should endeavor 
to secure the cooperation of all other or- 
ganizations that ought to be interested and 
should seek to give them full credit, even 
minimizing the credit to which the Rotary 
club itself is entitled. 
(g) Activities which 
ual efforts of all Rotarians 
more in accord with the genius of Rotary 
than those requiring only the mass action 
of the club, because the objective activities 
of the Rotary club should be regarded only 
as laboratory experiments designed to train 
members of a Rotary club in service. 


does seek alone to 


initiate 


work it 


individ- 


the 
generally 


enlist 


are 


NY sort of a consideration of this 

subject will convince one of the cor- 
rectness of the last statement. Your 
Rotary club is not the proper instru- 
mentality for carrying on the charita- 
ble, philanthropic, and welfare work of 
your community. The selective char- 
acter of our membership so limits our 
numbers that it is doubtful if any clubs 
in the smaller communities represent 
more than 1 per cent of the local popu- 
lation, and it is certain that in the 
larger cities the membership of the Ro- 
tary clubs represents about .001 per 
cent of the local population. We can- 
not monopolize these splendid opportu- 
nities for service. We have no right 
to limit the support of these worth- 
while things to our feeble efforts. We 
have no right to exclude the many out- 
side of Rotary who, given the same in- 
formation, the same inspiration, and 
the same opportunity, would gladly join 
in the pleasurable tasks that we are so 
prone to keep unto ourselves. 

A Rotary club represents a cross-sec- 
tion in the community life. It is a 
composite of the men from the many 
lines of human endeavor who comprise 
it. Here we find the heart of the com- 
munity, and here we may feel the 
pulsebeat and diagnose its ills. 


- 


The purpose of Rotary is to make 
each member a better man because he 
is a Rotarian—to help him think right, 
be right, do right—to make his busi- 
ness a pleasure—to make truthfulness 
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and quality the prime elements of busi- 
ness—to make him love his neighbor— 
to look on the sunny side and smile—to 
supplant sorrow with joy—to seek that 
which is good in all men—willingly to 
serve mankind, cheerfully, faithfully, 
honestly unselfishly—and when charged 
with our ideals and aspirations, to send 
him as an evangelist in community 
service to his friends, his neighbors, 
and to his classification outside of Ro- 
tary. 

The first duty of a Rotary club is to 
make Rotarians out of its members. In 
the effort to accomplish this, an object 
lesson in the application of the ideal of 
service in everyday life has here and 
there been helpful. Some appealing 
objective activity in which every mem- 
ber has had an active part has brought 
to the backward, bashful, selfish, in- 
different member, a sudden and com- 
plete realization of his capacity, his 
opportunity, and his responsibility in 
the field of community service. This 
never results from an objective activ- 
ity carried on by a committee of the 
club. ... You learned to swim by 
jumping in, not by watching others 
swim. 

You can easily judge as to whether 
the object lesson that is the objective 
activity was successful by what the 
members say about it. If they say, 
“Every member of our club has, by rea- 
son of his personal contact with this 
worth-while undertaking, developed 
into a larger man with an increased 
capacity for service and a realization 
of his individual responsibility to the 
community,” then you know right well 
that it was a real Rotary accomplish- 
ment. 


But you don’t often get that kind of 
a report on the activities of a Rotary 
club. Let me give you a collected few 
that will sound more familiar to most 
of you: 


“Nothing that our club has ever done 


attracted such attention or won greater 
applause.” 

“The newspapers of the town printed 
columns about our work and we are all 
swelled up over the nice things that have 
been said about us.” 

“This undertaking surely put Rotary on 
the map in our town.” 

“No other luncheon club has undertaken 


such a work, and the fact that we put it 
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over has given us the most favorable sort 
of advertising.” 

“The newspapers of our town rarely ever 
mentioned us until we got into this activ- 
ity—now they make our work front-page 
stuff.” 

“It makes a fellow glad that he is a 
Rotarian to hear so many commendations 
of the work of the club in behalf of ee 





g HE faith of Rotary is in the individ- 

ual member, and no civic activity is 
worth while that does not offer to every 
member an equal opportunity to serve. 
The subversion and submergence of the 
individual in mass club action is a 
colossal blunder, and there is danger of 
forcing new activities upon the mem- 
bership to the extent that in giving 
service to the new activity the individ- 
ual member is compelled to abandon old 
responsibilities equally worthy—more 
impelling — fully tested and proven 
worth while. 

Rotary must not be in competition 
with Chambers of Commerce, Boards 
of Trade, or any of the charitable, edu- 
cational, philanthropic, or welfare 
movements representing and operating 
in the communities wherein Rotary is 
established. But individual Rotarians 
in the administration of their trust 
should find that place in a community 
service for which they are best fitted— 
willing to run the errands or carry the 
water for the community-wide organi- 
zations that are doing the work that 
will make the community a better place 
in which to live and a better place in 
which to make a living. 

You show me a Rotary club that is 
devoting all of its energy to a definite 
charity, philanthropy, or other civic 
objective, and you will show me a group 
of business and professional men of 
whom but from eight to ten are getting 
the soul development—the great in- 
spirational and character-building ex- 
periences—that come from the personal 
touch and the close contact with the 
worth-while thing the club has under- 
taken. The vast majority of the mem- 
bers of such a club are basking in a re- 
flected light of the glory of service and 
conning themselves into the assurance 
that they are performing their full 
duty in Rotary Service by the annual 
or semi-annual financial contributions 
to carry on the objective undertaking. 
Such a club is not building men—and 
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Rotary has primarily to do With the 
hearts and minds of individual Rota. 
rians. 


Resolution No. 34 declares that “the 
objective activities of the Rotary club 
should be regarded only as laboratory 
experiments designed to train members 
of a Rotary club in Service.” . _ _ I 
would then seem to follow that when 
the experiment has proven successfy|— 
when the members have demonstratej 
this service in action to the point of 
success—when by reason of this ¢. 
periment the community is aroused tog 
realization of the worthiness of th 
cause, the necessity of its fulfilment, 
and has expressed a willingness to as. 
sume the responsibility—at that mp. 
ment the activity ceases to belong ty 
the Rotary club, even though it will, 
and should, continue to claim the ser. 
ice of individual Rotarians. 

I have in mind an ideal Rotary clu), 
It is a group of representative busines: 
and professional men without secre 
vow, dogma, or creed—without a single 
objective, charitable, philanthropic, 
welfare, or other civic club activity— 
who have accepted the Rotary philoso. 
phy of service; who are consistently 
and collectively studying this theory of 
service as the true basis of success and 
happiness in business and in life; who 
realize that in the complex nature of 
modern social and business life we are 
all in the debtor class; who understand 
full well that no one can ever pay the 
debt he owes to society, but that the 
only real happiness that he will get out 
of life will come to him through his 
effort to pay that debt; and each men- 
ber of the group actually engaged in 
translating this theory into practice in 
his home, in his business, in his neigh- 
borhood, in his craft, and in his town, 
and by active precept and example 
stimulating the acceptance and practice 
of the Rotary ideal of service by al! 
those who constitute the associates of 
his family, business, and social life. 

This is the unique and fundamental 
purpose of Rotary. This is the ideal 
that has caught the vision of business 
and professional men throughout the 
world—that knows no city, state, or 
national boundary, and is applicable to 
the daily lives of all right thinking men 
regardless of creed, race, or nationality. 


TAhile you work on your little garden, 


do not forget the mountains 
that lie beyond. 


— Phillips Brooks 
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August, 1’ 
Rotary Club Activities 


(Ci ed from page 41.) 
New Zea _even if he had to come 
og sou Pleading with the Rota- 
i a “al é e the world a better place 
ne vou ‘ound it” he emphasized the 
ies - net development of character 
wage a te for the evil legacies of 
seg cated that this might best 
e achie hrough work on behalf of 


veneration. 


Balance of Rotary Fund 
To Help Families of Police 
}APAN.—At a meeting of 
ry, it was resolved that the 
~esidue of the relief funds received 
; naa Rotary International, amounting 
B to yen 15,429.52, be handed to the Chief 
S of Police to be expended for the benefit 
ows and orphans of the many 
policemen who lost their lives while 
allantly performing their duty during 
the earthquake. 

Past President Ichinomiya gave an 
nteresting account of his visit to 
America, where he attended various 
Rotary meetings and made a visit to 
headquarters in Chicago. While he 
vas in Chicago he was handed a Ro- 
tary flag to replace the one burnt in 
he great fire. This was exhibited in 
the dining-room of Tokyo Rotary and 
was greeted with applause. While in 
ew York he received a large Ameri- 
can flag to bring to Tokyo Rotary. By 
unanimous vote it was-decided to send 
letters of thanks for these flags. 

Past President Miyaoka, although a 
busy lawyer, laid aside his work in 
order that he and Mrs. Miyaoka could 
represent Tokyo Rotary at the Toronto 
nvention. 


Vew Dining Hall 
For y. M. GC. Camp 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass.— When _ the 
local Y. M. C. A. found itself hampered 
for lack of funds for the reconditioning 
f its summer camp for boys, the Ro- 
tary club raised $500, thus making pos- 
sible a new dining-hall and other im- 
in the camp. In compli- 


TOKYO 


foyko Kot 


rovements 


ment the club the new dining-hall 
as been named “Rotarian Hall.” The 
‘ub will hold a meeting at the camp 


this summer, 


{ Plan for Stressing 
the International Aspect 
MeMpiis, TENN.—On the first foe | 
he Sixteenth District Conference, | 
eld Hot Springs, Ark., District 
nor Bolton Smith presented to the 
complete stand of the flags 
tions in which Rotary is repre- 
gether with the flag of Rotary 
nal. In making the presen- 
suggested that these flags 
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be passed around the district much as 
a Rotary wheel has occasionally been 
passed from club to club. A special 
committee of visiting Rotarians, he 
suggested, could make addresses on the 
international aspect of Rotary, dis- 
playing each flag in turn and mention- 
ing one or two of the principal cities 
in which Rotary clubs of that country 
are established. The suggestion was 
well received, several Sixteenth District 
clubs immediately asking for the honor 
of having the flags first. 

The flags used were of wool bunting 








met 
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and are three by five feet, mounted on 
seven-foot staves. They can be exhibit- 
ed in a rack or a thick plank can be 
properly bored and weighted so that 
the flags will stand in a row at inter- 
vals of two or three inches. An oscilli- 
ating fan placed behind them causes 
them to stream out in an attractive 
manner. 

Governor Smith hopes that this idea 
may spread so that within a few years 
all our clubs will have a chance to hear 
talks on the international aspect of 
Rotary, and enjoy that feeling of com- 


and 
conquere 
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Shallow Fairway Traps 
—Mashie Niblick No. 
38 gives safety and 
distance. Fairly heavy. 
Sunshine or shadow The Grand Canyon at 
| Se ERE 





Fair wind or gust 

If the rough don’t 
you 

The sand traps must. 


get —not 


'_Rhymes of a Handicap Man 





E can’t all be “out in the 
straight to the pin”. But once 
safely in the arms of the 


ment for our misplay. 


And here the clubs play so important a 
Just as there are several kinds of 
adapted 


part! 
traps, there are clubs 
to escaping from them. 


especially 


It does not mean you must carry three or 
four kinds of niblicks—it means that pos- 
sibly your present trouble clubs aren't as 


good as they might be. 


Look them over! You waste as 


shafted by Burke and bears the 
name, it can always be relied upon. 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY 
Newark, Ohio 


Makers of the celebrated Grand 
Golfrites, and the Master Models in 
autographed by the more famous pros. At 
pro’s or favorite sporting goods store 
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CLUBS -BAGS-: BALLS 


The Yawning Chasm— 
Use 
Medium 
medium 
medium weight. 


the green. 
much 
Use Niblick No. 


open and 
arrived 
hazard, we can 


do our best not to suffer too great a punish- 


many 
strokes in hazard as you do on the green. 
And remember, when a club is made and 
Burke 


The Cross Pits— ; 
Mashie Niblick No 
Clubs, the 9, with deep face; safe 


Monel Metal, 


your 






Gives height 
distance. 
8-10. 








Shallow, Sloping-Sided 


» Traps—Try No. 19 to 
run up the 
putting 


slope. A long 


blade cleek. 
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Niblick No. 23. 
length blade 
depth face, 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 


BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms _ 1000 Baths 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsy!vania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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650 Baths 
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No longer is it necessary for you 
to pay out big sums to an expert 
masseur or to go through violent 
gymnastics, or weaken your system 
by starving to reduce your waistline. 
For science has found a delightful 
easy way to quickly remove fat, and 
obtain a normal waistline—a way 
that gives you an instant appearance 
of slimness. 


Get Same Results as Expert 


Masseur 
By _ skillfully manipulating the 
loggy tissues, right at the spot where 


the bulging fat appears, the expert 
masseur is able to set up a vigorous 
circulation that seems to literally 
melt away the surplus fat. The Weil 
Scientific Reducing Belt operates on 





the same _ principle. It does not 
merely draw in your waist and make 
you appear thinner. It actually takes 
off the fat. 


Made of specially prepared and 
scientifically fitted rubber, it not only 
reduces your waistline many inches 
the moment you put it on, but is so 
constructed that every movement 
you make, every breath you take, 
imparts a constant, gentle massage 
to every inch of your abdomen. It 
massages away 
the abdominal fat 
so quickly and 
easily that it 
seems almost like 
magic. In a few 
weeks inches and 
inches of fat 
should actually 
disappear. 














New Self Massaging Belt 


Makes you look pounds lighter and inches thinner the moment 
you put it on—while actual fat quickly and surely disappears. 


Endorsed by Physicians 
and Athletes 


Thousands of men who were for- 

merly burdened with bulky, disfigur- 
ing fat have not only vastly im- 
proved their appearance at once with 
the Weil Reducing Belt, but have 
quickly acquired a normal waistline 
in this easy, pleasant, inexpensive 
way. 
It not only actually takes off fat, but 
helps correct stomach disorders, con- 
stipation, backache, shortness of 
breath and puts the sagging internal 
organs back into place. Used by 
hundreds of professional athletes 
and jockeys because it not only re- 
duces quickly, but at the same time 
preserves their strength. Highly en- 
dorsed for its healthful principles by 
physicians everywhere. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back with- 
out question. 


Send No Money 


Mail the coupon at once for full 
description and special 10-day Re- 
duced Price Offer. Address the 
WEIL COMPANY, 458 Hill St., 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE WEIL COMPANY, 

458 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn, 
Gentlemen:—-Please send me, with- 

out obligation, complete description of 

the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and 

also your Special 10-Day Reduced 

Price Offer. 


Name 
CS ea oe 


City State 
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radeship with other Rotarians yhia 
comes from beholding and respectiny 
each other’s flags. . 


Many clubs of the Sixteenth District 
have been active in establishing a, 
councils of Boy Scouts. These are, 
councils include a number of countic 
and employ a Scout Executive, Whose 
office is in a Ford automobile, thus ¢, 
abling many small communities Which 
could not keep an executive busy, ; 
use enough of the time of such an ex- 
ecutive to see that the Scout movemen; 
is adequately developed and Scout Mas. 
ters’ training courses are held. 


Hold Two Interesting Social 
Meetings in One Month 

Dover, N. J.—During the month of 
June the local club held two social af. 
fairs. First came the annual enter. 
tainment for high school boys and gir\s 
who had won their letters in athletic 
during the year. Several interesting 
speeches, and a good meal served by 
members of the high school domesti 
science class, made this second annual 
entertainment a memorable evening. 

At the end of the month, the club 
held its second annual ladies’ night 
with Mayor W. H. Hoskins as toast- 
master. Two fine addresses were made 
by Fred Van Amburgh, past district 
governor and editor of The Silent Part- 
ner, who told his audience “How to 
Fail;” and by Mrs. C. H. Pipher, who 
informed the members as to “What the 
Ladies Think of Rotary.” 


Tune-In and Hear This 
Little Lecture on “Service” 

DALLAS, TEXAS. — One evening last 
winter Rotarian J. J. Simmons of Dal- 
las was forced to remain at home dur- 
ing a severe storm. As a last refuge 
from ennui he tuned in on his radio— 
and the hours fled fast. Then it oe 
curred to him that there were many 
people shut in for a good part of thei! 
lives, to whom a radio would be a rea 
blessing. When he communicated hs 
idea to his fellow-members it was en- 
thusiastically adopted and soon the club 
had a special committee to secure dona- 
tions of money and outfits, another 
committee to select the deserving peo 
ple who should get the sets, another 
committee to attend to the installation, 
and a “follow-up” committee. 

With four large outfits, and twenty 
crystal sets, the club set about bring- 
ing cheer to the shut-ins of Dallas 
county. The big sets were placed in 
the county jail, a home for the aged, 
the municipal farm, and the county 
farm, where they are greatly appre 
ciated by the inmates. The small sets 
went to private homes where there are 
bed-ridden patients who cannot afford 








sets of their own. 





Many are the letters received by the 
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ng the delight of the re- 
ng able to keep in touch 
the | | outside. But the radio 
ealize that they have not 







Distrig 


committee 


1B Arey vet begun their work of service. More 
ne area money and more outfits are being 
Suntieg sought, so that in time the committee 
tn. hopes to have enough equipment on 
US en. and to take care of every deserving 
Which gna : 
‘ase in the county. 
usy, ‘ 
an ex ind while at her verses 
vemen He hammers and dirls, 
ture 
t Mas ‘Tis safe to conjec 
; He work s for- the girls! 
ser tee N. J.—When they had 
adies’ night at the local Rotary club, 
Paul H. ‘Antal, who is supervising prin- 
nth of ‘ipal of Flemington’s schools, recited 
al af. the poetic tribute which he had com- 
enter- sed for the occasion. Later he told 
| girls the editor of this department, “If you 
aletics an use it all right, if not use the near- 
esting est waste basket.” We surmise that 
ad by Paul knows something about editors, as 
nest well as about— 
a THE GIRLS 
ig. \Whene’er we in fancy our childhood recall 
clut Ve smile with delight at the thought of it all, 
nigh f the dolls, and the dishes; the bonnets and 
Oast- 3 | the mud pies and trash that we made for 
made P l 





uur youth how we catered each day, 
and whims of each lassie so gay, 


(rt- i lo the fancies 


y + beat up the bullies and hammered the 
; ho chur] 
2 wee bit of praise, of praise from the 
; the : girls, 
our young manhood we continued the 
ame, 
loved each and all, each and all as they 
came, 
1, e would suffer, endure any blow that fate 
le 
we hurls, 
hon the sake of a smile, just a smile from the 
lur- 
uge \nd when the time came to just settle down, 
0 \nd find us a helpmate to share our renown ; 
oe- We looked them all over, the whole set of pearls, 
ind whom did we choose, Oh! just one of the 
in} ] 
wil {nd then came the change that was hard to 
ef endure, 
hi We had to be docile, quiet, demure. 
on If we ventured to glance where the gay young 
agi life whirls, 
ud We'd hear more of it later, from one of the 
la- girls, 
er : But year after year as we worked side by side, 
.0- (nd met w nt ate’er joys and sorrows betide ; 
er You've mac » happy our lives like the streamlet 
I I “ 
ni 3 
_ ind we hope we appreciate—one of the girls. 
And so here tonight we dine for a time, 
Ly ind | to speeches and awful poor rhyme ; 
7. the sad trials that fate at you hurls 
z I to me give this toast to the girls. 
_ So tI my toast, and this is my song; 
a ‘ve been told to be brief—so I won't make it 
l, long 
y f Thou nkles may come, still in memory’s 


WJ 


llows who love you—you still are just 


y Boys—here is health to each one, 
For ships cemented and labors well done. 
hearts all respond as our banner 


And me pledge this, toast—Rotary Girls. 
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New District Governor 
Receives Symbol of Office 

HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—At the early July | 
meeting of Hagerstown Rotary a| 
unique ceremony was enacted, that of | 
transferring the symbol of office of the 
district governor from the possession | 
of George W. Bahlke of Baltimore to | 
Roy Danzer of Hagerstown. After the | | 
past district governor had paid tribute | 
to the accomplishments of the local | 
club the district governor-elect an- 
nounced that during his term, he would 
make an official visit to every club. 

Hagerstown Rotary also had a busy | 
time during the week given over to 
young America. The week’s activities | 
started with a big parade headed by the | 
police department and the Pennsyl- | 
vania Railroad band. After marching | 
to the city park the boys enjoyed a 
feast and then entered heartily into | 
various contests. 

On Wednesday, the club entertained 
143 boys at the regular club luncheon. 
The crowd was so large that the Rota- 
rians spent all their time looking after | 
their guests, and a merry meal it was. | 

On Friday, the club took 183 boys on 
an auto pilgrimage to Washington, 
D. C., some 80 miles distant. The 
Maryland State Mounted Police es- 
corted the caravan to the district line 
where it was met by a squad of Wash- 
ington Mounted Police who saw that 
the 74 cars stayed together and got the 
right-of-way. The boys visited the 
White House, Capitol Building, Lin- 
coln’s Memorial, Mount Vernon and 
Washington’s Monument (up which 
the boys insisted on walking, much to 
the discomfort of their chaperons) 
then the whole party went to the zoo 
where the Rotarians had an exception- 
ally busy time of it. After that came 
luncheon and in due time the trip 
back, and everybody tired but happy, 
arrived home—it had been a great trip. 





Maintain Special Committee To 
Serve Visiting Members 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. — The Welfare | 
Committee of Cleveland Rotary believes | 
that all Rotarians would be interested 
to know that Cleveland Rotary has a 
special committee which keeps in touch 
with the hotels and hospitals to find 
Rotarians and their families who may 
be visiting Cleveland and who would 
appreciate a friendly call or any serv- 
ice that the local Rotarians can give. 

Cleveland Rotary wants every Rota- | 
rian to make it a point whenever in| 
Cleveland and in need of any assistance | 
to call the club headquarters at 1243 | 
Hotel Statler. His call or that of any | 
member of his family will be immedi- | 
ately referred to the welfare committee 
and the facilities of that committee will 
be promptly placed at his disposal. 








of the Reasons 


Why 
Durham-Duplex Blades 


give a Priceless Shave 


HEN a man opens his fresh pack- 
WV age of DurHAam-Duptex Blades 
he beholds the finest example of sani- 
tary and protective wrapping that 
modern ingenuity can provide. 

Each blade is suspended on tabs, 
protecting the keen edges from any 
contact until they are ready for use. 

Hermetically sealed waxed paper 
and outside wrappers insure cleanli- 
ness and preserve their wonderful 
temper. 

When DurHam-Duptex Blades 
“pass inspection” at the factory they 
are as nearly perfect as modern skill 
can make them. Preserving them in 
this way is one reason why each 
blade is translated into many com- 
fortable shaves— priceless to more 
than twelve million men today. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR SETS 
(both Models) ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Facrorties:—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 





anidanet Priceless Comfort 
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meetings of executives and conferences, 
the agenda for the council meeting, 
the printing of the Rotary pamphlets, 
the convention proceedings, etc. 

I have endeavored to give you some 
information concerning the work of the 
board of directors and the secretary. 
In doing so, I wish to state that I 
have only touched the “high spots.” In 
their work, both the board and secre- 
tary need your cordial and hearty co- 
operation, to aid in accomplishing the 
work which they and he must do in 
administering Rotary. 

Occasionally one hears of the board 
of directors of Rotary International 
and the secretary’s office, as being 
ultra-conservative when it comes to 
new ideas, new plans and changes in 
current practice. (I use the words 
“ultra-conservative” because they are a 
bit more friendly than some of the ex- 
pressions used in designating both the 
board and the secretary.) 

In many of the cases where this 
thought is expressed or communicated 
by letter, I have found these speak- 
ers or writers have not used the ordi- 
nary business practice of carefully con- 
sidering Rotary’s previous experience 
or action with similar suggestions, the 
possible difficult‘es of effectively do- 
ing what is suggested, its possible 
harmful results in ultimate operation, 
or the constitutional limits placed on 
the authority of the board or the secre- 
tary in such matters. 

The information necessary to test 
the worth, propriety, feasibility, or con- 
stitutionality of such new ideas, etc., in 
Rotary is in the office of the secretary 
of Rotary International, always at the 
call of all Rotarians. 

In line with the spread of informa- 
tion about Rotary International, the 
present board of directors have given 
most detailed publicity to the finances 
of the association, its budgets for the 
year, and the convention budget; also 
the monthly audit of the receipts and 
disbursements of Rotary International. 
These have been presented in THE 
ROTARIAN and in “The Weekly Letter.” 
“The Weekly Letter” has also recorded 
the board’s action in all cases coming 
before it for consideration and deci- 
sion. 


\ HEN you consider that Rotary has 

advanced into thirteen hundred new 
clubs during the last six years, and 
into twenty-four new nations outside 
of the United States, Canada, the Brit- 
ish Isles and Cuba, you will instantly 
recognize that in such extension and 
in such rapid growth, it is vitally neces- 
sary to “hew closely to the line” of so 
brand new an idea, if so brand new an 
idea is to have its fundamental charac- 
teristics safeguarded from alteration in 
the new building. 


THE ROTARIAN 


Report of the 
President 


(Continued from page 13.) 


It is also very necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of many trifling 
details to save the new clubs, possessing 
insufficient information and knowledge, 
from misdirecting Rotary’s activities. 

While maintaining Rotary in accord- 
ance with the constitution and by-laws, 
the resolutions of international conven- 
tions, and precedents established, the 
board has constantly endeavored to re- 
flect current thought among Rotarians 
in their actions, where such thought is 
not in conflict with existing or specific 
laws governing their actions. It has 
even gone a step farther, and sought 
to have Rotary thought leading to fu- 
ture action, presented to the bulk of 
Rotarians for consideration, so that 
when the new ideas come up for action, 
Rotarians will be prepared to render 
sound judgment on their availability or 
utility to the Rotary movement. 

Again, actions and precedents which 
were subject to criticism and were not 
apparently in accord with current 
thought, and which were distinctly 
board actions, were reconsidered, and 
in many cases, changed to correspond 
with the views believed held by many 
Rotarians. 

As an example of this, may I call 
your attention to the discontinuance of 
the meeting of the Committee on Pro- 
posed Legislation, which was custom- 
arily held the day previous to the 
international convention. This meeting 
was originated to provide an adequate 
discussion of all proposed legislation by 
some who had been active in official 
Rotary capacities, with the thought 
that such discussion would be helpful 
to the Resolutions Committee in formu- 
lating its report. Its action was not 
directive, nor even recommendatory. 

The meeting was assailed as a body 
of past officers, brought together to 
formulate plans and put over the de- 
sires of the existing administration, 
and, through the influence of “old- 
timers” override the desires of the 
great bulk of delegates. 

While this was not its purport, and 
the meeting was arranged with the 
purest of motives, the present board 
felt it would be more democratic to 
omit the meeting, and urge that the en- 
tire discussion take place on the floor 
of the convention. 

This is only one example of board ac- 
tion reflecting sentiment among Rota- 
rians generally. 

One of the greatest difficulties which 
confronts any board of directors in the 
performance of its duties, is the con- 
sideration of the requests for action by 
Rotary International. 
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While Rotary has clean-cut, disting, 
objects and purposes, the desire to uy 
the great power and inspiration of Ro. 
tary has led many to seck tg have 
Rotary adopt and foster theiy objects 
and purposes. They say that «R 2 
offers to serve, and here is the 0 
tunity to serve.” 


Rotary does offer to serve, py if 
Rotary’s service is not maintained 
along the distinct lines laid out py jt, 
organization, and scatters its influeng 
on every worthy object, Rotary’s en; 
will never be attained. Our attityy 
should not be determined by the Wworth- 
iness of the cause as much as by the 
test of its appropriateness to Rotary 
functioning. 


Otary 
Ppor- 


As regards the problems of Rotar 
International: 


(1) DISTRICTING AND 
ING ROTARY 


Sam Botsford has said that “a dis. 
trict is merely a convenient device for 
a few necessary administrative duties,” 

Whether Sam made this remark re. 
cently or a long time ago, I do not 
know, but I feel confident Sam would 
agree with me that today, with the 
great development of the last few 
years, the district is one of the most 
important administrative agencies, and 
the district governor one of the most 
important officers of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

The question of districting has two 
phases: The first, covering sections 
of the world in which Rotary has many 
Rotary clubs; the second, those sections 
of the world which have recently re- 
ceived Rotary, or which will receive 
Rotary in the near future. 

Let us consider the present estab- 
lished districts: 

Some few years ago, a group of 
Rotarians, designated as a Commission 
on Re-Districting, spent many hours 
of toil and argument in the re-arrange- 
ment of the clubs of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico through re 
districting. While the best judgment 
which could be secured was utilized, in 
not a few cases, the preponderance of 
weight against certain decisions of the 
commission led to the establishment of 
districts which were not wholly in ac 
cord with the judgment of the comms 
sion. 

There has not been a month this year 
when the subject of re-districting has 
not been before the board of directors. 
The present board, believing that the 
good judgment of Rotarians of the dis 
tricts under discussion would provide 
the answer to the question of these 
changes, did not originate a sing!: plan 
for re-districting. 

While it is a recognized fact that 
certain districts contain entirely 0 


RE- District. 
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B many clubs for @ district governor to 
ficiently ndle, the board felt that 
seg for change should, and 
from these respective dis- 
listricts have been doing 
is expected and plans are 
to take care of the diffi- 
everal of the larger dis- 


It is also a pleasure to note that 
ogested re-districtings made 
other than state lines. Con- 
vas also given to the forma- 
ricts which would cross na- 
lary lines, and become in- 
districts. This idea should 
t sight of in redistricting. 
brings us to the consideration 
blem of small and large dis- 


sideratio! 


tional bou 


ternatior 


Whic 


1it the selection of governors 
to those who are not actively engaged 
in business, or which would exclude 
while eminently fitted for 
have business requirements 
which will not permit them to devote 
their entire time to the work of the 
strict governor’s Office. 

There are two distinct schools of 
thought on this question of large and 
districts, one which believes in 
the maintenance of large districts with 
informal organizations, composed of in- 
lividual Rotarians, who, without offi- 
cial connection with Rotary Interna- 
tional, assist the district governor in 
his work of observation and prelimi- 
study, thus saving his time on 


those 


service 


nary 
club visitations. 

The Twentieth District, comprising 
the State of Indiana, has been experi- 
and finds it 


menting with this plan, 
very successful. But even the Indiana 
Rotarians themselves do not advise the 


plan being tried elsewhere until it has 
been in operation in Indiana for some 
years more, 

thinkers believe that the 
listrict should ke a small one, in which 
the district governor would have ample 
tunity to keep in close personal 
touch with all of his clubs, and properly 
them in accordance with in- 
ternational planning. They likewise be- 
lieve that, to be worth while, the visit 
listrict governor to the club | 


The « ther 


supe e 


hould be made within the first six 
nom or, better still, the first four. 
I mpossible in large districts. 

[' is apparent that each added dis- 


adds somewhat to the cost of 
the inistration of Rotary, yet this 
‘hool of thought believes that 
‘he aiministration of Rotary in small 

tricts, and the close intimate contact 
listriet governor, is well worth 
involved. 


THE ROTARIAN 


The question of large and small dis- 
tricts is a difficult administrative prob- 
lem, but with Rotarians giving it their 
earnest thought, its solution may be 
found in either of the above suggested 
methods. 

In the R. I. B. I. (Rotary Interna- 
tional for Great Britain and Ireland— 
our only national unit), fifteen districts 
have been made, with district chair- 
men functioning quite similarly to our 
district governors. ‘Chey have, how- 
ever, added to the district chairman, 
district committees covering the main 
activities of Rotary, which committees 
are responsible for the enthusiasm and 
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inspiration for those activities in their 
respective districts. 

The relief of the district governors 
from responsibility, for the activities 
of Rotary International or club activi- 
ties, through the development of a dis- 
trict organization of committees, has 
not been deemed advisable for the ad- 
ministration of the existing forty-one 
districts of Rotary located in North 
America. 

Let us now devote a few thoughts to 
the proposition of establishing new dis- 
tricts in new sections of the world to 
which Rotary is being extended. 

The obvious advantage of district or- 





trict should not be so large | 
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“Make this Year's Records on ESLEECK THIN PAPERS” 
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This Book is Behind Industrial Progress 
—and Thousands of Business Forms 


It is specifying the best thin 
papers obtainable for records, 
forms, copies of letters, legal 
documents, contracts, and hun- 
dreds of other uses in every 
field. The demand for the best 
—ESLEECK THIN PAPERS 
insistent. Use this book 
guide in selecting 

that imply 
life, and real 


—is 
as your 
papers for 
durability, 
economy, 


uses 


long 


The use of inferior grades of 
thin papers for recording busi 
ness facts is a mistaken econ 
omy. There is_ really no 
difference between the cost of 
ESLEECK QUALITY PA 
PERS in light weights, and 
substitutes that must be used 
in heavy weights. In fact, the 
advantage lies with the thin 


paper of quality 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for endurance 


WATERMAR 


high grade, new rags 


and made from 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


K E D 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 


AND NINE OTHER GRADES 
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Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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Forms, Records, Costs, Estimates, Contracts, Legal Papers, Sales Data 
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MEN! 
REDUCE 
INSTANTLY 


Take 2 to 4 inches off girth 
this easy, comfortable way 


Here is a safe, sure and easy way to instantly 
reduce girth 2 to 4 inches—all without the slight- 
est effort on your part. No bothersome exercise— 
no dieting—no inconvenience. Just wear the 
“Director” —a scientifically designed and made to 
measure reductive belt—and excess fat dissolves 
away like magic. 


= 


Make Clothes 
Fit Better 


No man who carries a 

aunch of excess fat can 

ook well dressed. A 

heavy waistline is an ab- 

solute bar to correctly fit- 

ting clothes. It pulls the 

\ coat out of shape—makes 

trousers ae and -™ 

causes the vest to slip 

Get rid of this and wrinkle. “Director” 
dangerous fat. puts an end to all this 
annoyance. Not only does it make clothes fit bet- 
ter and look better but it gives the wearer a de- 
lightful feeling of ease and comfort. 


DIRECTOR 
Melts Fat Away Like Magic 


Director gives more than temporary relief. It actually 
dissolves excess fat away. It applies a frm but gentle 
pressure which automatically 

produces a continuous 

kneading motion with the na- J 

tural movements of the body. 

This action tends to dissolve 

and scatter fatty deposits. y 
Thus the continued wearing of 
the Director permanently cor- 
rects over-development. Di- 
rector is woven > —_ — 
the finest mercerized web elas- 4 
tic—all in one piece. No ——— 
buckles, straps, laces, hooks 
or buttons. It slips on easily 
and is delightfully comfort- 
able. Endorsed by thousands 





at A 





of business and professional Director melts 
men. excess fat away 
FREE PROOF— 
WRITE NOW Merchant Tallors 
Write today for a Di- Write for special 


rector and see for yourself proposition now of- 
how effective it is as a flesh fered to merchant 
reducer. The price—made to tailors for first time. 
measure—is only $6.50. Each Here is an opportu- 
garment is guaranteed to be nity for —_ —— 
satisfactory or your money —— — 
will be refunded promptly ~ ge ae ~ 
and the trial won’t cost you ie Write "es c 
a penny. Be sure and give _ facts. r ay. 
height, weight and waist Landon & Warner, 
measure when ordering. The Dept. 38, 

coupon is for your con- 225 N. Michigan Bl. 
venience. Tear it out and Chicago 

mail today. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 38. 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
= eS ee ee ee eee oe ee 


Landon & Warner, 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 38, 


Send my Director under your money back guarantee. 
Bp WERE B8i 0c cccceskscss my height is......ccccece 


my waist measure 18......ccccccccccece 
() $6.50 enclosed. 

















Utilize the Skill of 


REHBERGER MFE.CO Master Craftsmen 








N Gift. in keeping your name or 
ovelties product constantly before 
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Rehberger’s Art Metal Adver- 
A f tising Gift Novelties may be 
. seen on the desks of the big- 
N dvertisers gest executives in the country 
_ | and they are there because 
CHICAGO they’re artistic, useful and 
ornamental. 











We Reproduce in Miniature: 
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REHBERGER MFG. CO. 
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ganization, with a district governor, 
would lead to the conclusion that dis- 
tricts be formed as rapidly as possible 
when a sufficient number of clubs, and 
the membership of those clubs, have 
sufficient information about Rotary to 
take over the matter of extension, as 


tricts. 

It will immediately occur to you that 
the establishment of such districts, 
with the attendance of the governor at 
the council meeting in Chicago for in- 


it is done in the present existing dis-. 
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struction and direction, wil] adq con. 
siderably to the cost of the adminis 
tration of Rotary International, and 
that the establishment of districts jp 
distant points should proceeq with 
careful consideration given to the ie 
tion of cost, first ascertaining whether 
that cost will be commensurate with 
the results. 

All of which is presented to you fo, 


your thoughtful consideration, 
[NotE—The second and last part Of Prec} 
dent Gundaker’s report to the convention vl 


be printed in the September 1 ‘ 
Epirors.] pumabee — an 





similar to our district, above referred 
to, through the means of a boys’ club, 
a member of the Boys’ Club Federation 
International, and while there I had 
the opportunity of spending a consid- 
erable amount of time with the super- 
intendent of the club, and returning to 
Pittsburgh thoroughly convinced that 
we should immediately organize, equip, 
and support, during its initial stage, a 
boys’ club in the district where the 
greatest amount of juvenile delin- 
quency was occurring. 

Our president and boys’ work com- 
mittee thoroughly approved the plan 
and we laid the matter before the mem- 
bers of our club known to favor boys’ 
work, together with a preliminary plan 
that included the bringing to our city 
of a man experienced in making district 
surveys and organizing clubs. This 
preliminary plan was given approval by 
this interested group of our club and 
the preliminary expense was guaran- 
teed and the survey which confirmed 
the statement of the juvenile and mor- 
als court officers was begun. 


An experienced man was furnished us 
at a nominal cost by the Boys’ Club 
Federation and his survey showed a 
condition in the particular district, far 
worse than we had before heard. He 
found that in a district approximately 
four blocks wide and twenty blocks 
long, in which were located a great 
many factories and other industries 
there were approximately three thou- 
sand boys of school age and only one 
excuse of a playground, not worthy of 
the name, absolutely no park, no trees 
and not a blade of grass and no service 
organization of any kind, such as the 
Y. M. C. A., ete. 

No wonder such conditions produced 
such a percentage of juvenile delin- 
quency and I am clearly of the opinion 
that other cities, not as large as Pitts- 
burgh, have conditions just as bad or 
even worse that would be disclosed by a 
similar survey. I have been told re- 
cently that every city above four 
thousand population has such a condi- 
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tion in a more or less degree. 


Boys Work Session 


(Continued from page 36.) 


The report of this survey was |aij 
before the club together with a plan ty 
organize a boys’ club in this distric: 
which involved a budget of eleven thoy. 
sand dollars for the first year to be pro- 
vided for by the members of the Rotary 
club and be it said to the everlasting 
honor and glory of our club and its ip. 
dividual members that the resolution ty 
organize the club and raise the money 
for its first year’s maintenance was 
passed without a dissenting voice and 
the subscriptions signed for that day 
and the days following amounted to in 
excess of eight thousand dollars. 


We have experienced no difficulty in 
getting the boys of the district inter- 
ested in our club activities; our only 
difficulty is in finding enough construc. 
tive play for the boys to keep them 
busy. 

Our club is organized upon the fol- 
lowing plan. A _ board of directors 
elected by the contributors to the club 
fund, being unlimited in number, direct 
the general policy and finances of the 
club. This board is made up largely of 
men who are executives of industries 
located in the district adjacent to the 
clubhouse, and other men who are out- 
standing figures in the civic life of our 
city. At the present time this board 
consists of twenty-five men. 


The board of directors then elect an 
executive committee, consisting largely 
of the heads of departments of indus 
tries represented by the members of 
the board, together with a number ef 
Rotarians who are especially interested 
in the boys work in this district. This 
executive committee has direct and im- 
mediate supervision of the club activi- 
ties in connection with the superin- 
tendent and his assistant and also 4 
physical director. 


N addition to other activities of the 
club we have a medical and (ental 
clinic and a nurse experienced in dental 
work spends four evenings a week at 
the club examining the teeth of the 
boys and giving lectures on denta! hy- 
giene. Out of the first fifty boys ex 
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club, such boys being of 
between six and sixteen 
ne boy was found who did 


amined at 1 
the age 0 


years, onl} 
“ot need dental attention. 

It might be said in passing, that 
choo! authorities and other workers 
among children are just beginning to 
understand that a large part of the de- 
incuency among children owes its be- 
zinning to trouble with the teeth that 


are allowed to go uncared for. 

The club itself is non-sectarian and 
makes no distinction in race or color 
and has local self-government consist- 
ing of a boys’ council of sixteen of the 
boys, elected by the club and 

council makes and _ enforces, 
under the direction of the superin- 
tendent, all rules of the club. Four of 
the older boys are on duty every night 
in the clubrooms to maintain order and 
discipline among the younger members. 

The clubrooms are equipped with a 
reading and radio room and Boy Scout 
room, gymnasium, pool tables, and 
The members of the Boy 


older 


other games. 


| Scout group are selected from among 


the club members because of good con- 


) duct, character, and ability. Other ac- 


tivities are organized within the club 
itself, such as the Pioneer Club, Boys’ 


' Club Orchestra of thirty pieces, base- 


ball teams, and similar organizations, 
and during the coming year we hope to 
install equipment for manual training 
for those boys who wish to take up a 
particular trade at this time. Our plan 
of organization is such that we can 
multiply the number of clubs just as 
rapidly as the communities in which 


| the clubs are located, can take over and 


manage and finance their activities. 

The board of directors as you will 
see, can be enlarged as other clubs are 
organized in some other district, by 
adding prominent men of that partic- 
ular district to the board, the plan being 
to have one board govern and finance a 
number of clubs, each club having a dif- 
ferent executive committee and the 
superintendent manage and control each 
individual club in the Federation. 

The financing of clubs in this way 
will not be a difficult task. For instance, 
at the first meeting our board which 
as above stated consists of twenty-five 
men at the present time, a budget of 
twelve thousand dollars was presented 
an’ approved for the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment and expense of run- 
ning the club for the coming year and 
‘twas suggested that each director take 
unto himself the securing of five hun- 
dred dollars; in that way our budget 
ured. 

Our club is entirely too new to form 
conclusions as to the permanent good 
it will accomplish in the district, but 


Was as 


the results to date have not only been 
very satisfactory but even to our most 
enthusiastic supporters, surprising. 
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The judges of the two juvenile courts 
and the judge of the morals court told 
me personally that during the last five 
or six years, which is the time they 
have been hearing juvenile cases, there 
has never been a week which has not 
brought one or more arrests of boys 
from that district, most of whom were 
sent to the detention home for a period 
or to the industrial or reform school, 
largely because there was nothing else 
to be done with the boys, and this 
statement bears out the statement 
above referred to, of the probation offi- 
cers of the juvenile court respecting 
the large percentage of boys in the re- 
form school who came from that par- 
ticular district. 


UR club was opened officially on 

April 1, 1923, and we feel that the 
influence of this club has been felt, for 
a distance of five blocks on each side of 
the club there was not a single boy ar- 
rested between the 21st of April and 
the 12th of October, 1923, and between 
October 12th and December 31st, 1923, 
there were fourteen arrests, all of 
whom were discharged after hearing. 
From January ist to April 30th, 1924, 
there were eighteen arrests, nine of 
whom were discharged, six of whom 
were placed on probation with the 
superintendent of the club and three 
of whom were sent to the Industrial 
Training School, the new name for our 
reform school. This is a record which 
completes a full year of the club’s oper- 
ation. Our committee is entirely satis- 
fied with it and every member of our 
club is proud and happy to have had 
some part in seeing it through. 

The problem of the underprivileged 
boy has come to be pretty well under- 
stood and once a problem of any kind 
is understood, ways and means are soon 
developed and steps are taken to solve 
that problem, and very soon it is no 
longer a problem. 

The intersection of two streets in a 
busy part of a city presents a problem 
of danger only so long as it is not 
recognized as a dangerous crossing, by 
the public. But the moment the cross- 
ing it recognized as dangerous, pro- 
tective measures are thrown around it 
which remove it of most, if not all, of 
its danger. This, it seems to me is the 
present situation respecting the under- 
privileged boy. We are aware of the 
problem and we are combating it with 
all the force and energy at our com- 
mand and we will continue and we 
must continue to do so just so long as 
there is such a problem. But this is 
not all of our duty. 

The privileged boy at the present 
time presents a far greater problem 
than that of the under-privileged boy, 
because he has not yet been recognized 
as a problem worthy of serious atten- 
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Orient 


Ave you going to the Orient? 
Dreaming of moonlight in 
China Seas, the silent junks 
slipping into port, soft intoxi- 
cating airs, great stars ablaze in 
the velvet blue, all the mystery 
and lure of a tropic night— 


Is this for you this year? Have 
you made up your mind to go? 
Then send the information 
blank below and read about 
Pacific Mail’s famous “Sunshine 
Belt to the Orient.” A day’s 
stop is made at Honolulu. Stop- 
overs may be arranged in any 
eastern port. Ports of call are 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 


The ships are new oil-burn- 
ers of 21,167 displacement tons 
owned by the United States 
Government, equipped with 
every modern convenience and 
luxury. The service is Pacific 
Mail service—famous for 55 
years among travelers to The 
Orient. 


Write for Booklet 
Send the information blank today for 
full information. You will also be 
sent without cost your Government's 
authoritative booklet giving facts every 
traveler ought to know. 


For information in regard to sailings and 
accommodations, da Tess 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


10 Hanover Square New York City 

508 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

503 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 














Inform. Div. C290 Washington, D.C, 
Please send me the booklets giving travel facts 

about the Orient and the Pacific Mail S. S. Co 

If I go date will be about 
There will be in my party 
Name——— 
Address— 
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tion. And by the privileged boy, I 
mean your boy and my boy, the average 
garden variety of boys of Rotarians and 
others occupying a similar position in 
the social fabric of our cities. 


For sometime I have been a member 
of the board of trustees of the West- 
ern State Penitentiary and I am greatly 
amazed at the number of young boys, 
not yet out of their teens, who are 
spending their time in the penitentiary 
and who belong to the families of the 
so-called privileged class. 


My personal: investigation of this 
matter leads me to the conclusion that 
full responsibility for this can be placed 
directly upon the community from 
which these boys came, and therefore 
I place the responsibility right back 
where it belongs—upon your head and 
mine. 


As before stated the problem of the 
privileged boy has not been recognized 
and therefore like the street crossing it 
constitutes a grave danger and will con- 
tinue to constitute a grave danger until 
it is recognized and steps taken to solve 
the problem. 


You and I and the rest of us, sit 
back in our snug comfortable homes 
and lull ourselves into inactivity in 
this boy problem, believing that the 
churches, public schools, Y. M. C. A., 
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Boy Scouts and other organizations are 
doing for our boy all that is required 
to be done to develop him into the kind 
of a boy and man that we wish him to 
be and it is this very complacency and 
self-satisfaction on our part that con- 
stitutes the danger. 

There is a time in every boy’s life 
when he seeks the companionship of 
other boys outside of the home and 
even separate and apart from his 
father, no matter how companionable 
that father may be. That boy has not 
lived who at some time or another has 
not entertained the “gang” spirit. The 
future of the boy then, depends upon 
the leader of his “gang” and very often 
one boy in a neighborhood courageous 
and daring, the usual type of which 
will not join any of the service organi- 
zations, can very shortly undo by his 
unholy companionship and ideas, all the 
teaching and examples that a boy takes 
with him from the best of homes. 

The problem is not to subdue the 
courage and daring of the “gang 
leader” but to guide it in the proper di- 
rection, in proper channels, and utilize 
it in making good citizenship. 

I would like to see a non-sectarian, 
self-governing boys’ club in every com- 
munity—where the boy is king—so at- 
tractive that he will be glad to spend 
his spare time during his adolescent 
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period in healthy companionship with 
other boys of his own age and where 
“the gang spirit” will have fy] sWay 
in clean wholesome play and exercise. 
and in that way this same gang spirit 
so dangerous when not controlled ~ 
directed, will be utilized to the fullest 
extent by developing leadership, initia. 
tive, and courage along the right lines 
among the boys. 

If such a club be organized, genera) 
though invisible, supervision and guid. 
ance of the boy will take the place in 
the life of the boy of the present yp. 
healthy morale-destroying counse| 
which is now available for your boy and 
mine in poolrooms and dark alleys and 
which can only result in bad citizenship 
and often in degradation and crime, |f 
every Rotarian would appoint himself 
individually as the organizer of such 4 
club in his community, this great work 
could be accomplished and the problem 
of the privileged boy will no longer be 
a problem and the dangerous crossing 
will give place to a broad highway 
which can be trod by your boy and mine 
in perfect safety to the end that our 
last days may be peaceful and happy 
and that we may leave behind us no 
regrets about “our boy.” 

We are facing facts not theories; let 
us see this problem as it is and let us 
work for its solution. 


‘‘Business Is Business”’ 


into fifty odd industries; the cotton 
seed in as many more. And soon... . 

“As I sit at my desk in Washington 
I can look out of the window and see 
the west wing of the White House. It 
is the business office. Tomorrow, on 
Thursday, the general manager of this 
great corporation that belongs to the 
American people, a _hundred-billion- 
dollar affair, will call together his vice- 
presidents in charge of operations. It 
will be composed of a vice-president of 
commerce, a vice-president of finance, a 
vice-president of communication, etc., 
popularly known as cabinet officers. 
The general manager will ask their ad- 
vice and counsel so that he can make 
the proper recommendations to the 
Board of Directors, Congress, which is 
in session now almost continually. 

“f can imagine General Manager 
Coolidge, rising at the head of his table 
and saying, ‘Gentlemen, we must get 
down to business. We have a very full 
calendar today. I should like first of 
all your advice on some questions of 
finance. What is the best way to get 
four billions of dollars to run this cor- 
poration during the coming year? 


There was a time when we could levy 
on our stockholders by so much a head, 
but the poll tax has long since passed 


(Continued from page 27) 


into innocuous deseuetude. Today we 
must deal with individuals and their 
ability to pay along with the benefits 
and protection they get from this cor- 
poration in the shape of dividends. We 
must deal with intangibles, amortiza- 
tion, good-will, obsolescences and all 
those other intangibles that go into the 
making up of a modern tax return. 
And, gentlemen, while I am en this 
subject, give me some advice as to how 
we shall raise the money to pay off 
some war mortgages that are coming 
due. Another question, we have some 
eleven billions on our books which some 
of our stockholders tell me are worth- 
less and should be written off. Give 
me some counsel as to whether we 
should cancel the billions we loaned to 
European countries to carry on the 
war.’ 


66° THEN I can imagine our General 

Manager dropping his eye to the 
next subject on the calendar. It is 
transportation and he asks for advice 
on the troublesome question of rate- 
making. He doubtless tells them that 
his mail is cluttered from morning to 
night with complaints from stockhold- 
ers that the rates are unfair and un- 
just. And our General Manager wants 


to know whether the railroads should 
be consolidated into large competitive 
lines. Our directors ordered him to do 
this in the Transportation Act, but 
there are some difficulties as to how to 
protect the various interests of stock- 
holders in various lines. Then the ques- 
tion of Federal incorporation. Today 
there are eighty-odd agencies, Federal 
and state, telling the railroad manage- 
ments what to do. One agency tells 
them what to charge tor their freight 
and passenger service, another agency 
tells them what to pay for their labor 
Can it endure in this way? Should 
there be greater control and more 
legislation or less? Or should the gov- 
ernment take over this branch of trans- 
portation? 

“And then he comes to the second 
phase of transportation—our merchant 
marine. What to do with it? Men, ex- 
perienced men, whose judgment | re- 
spect have recommended in cold }lood 
that it would be better for us stockhold- 
ers if the merchant marine were ‘ken 
out to the middle of the ocean and 
sunk. Our General Manager as: for 
advice on this point. Shall we 0) °rate 
these ships in competition with ov ow" 
stockholders at a loss of from fi''\ t? 
sixty million dollars a year? Sho. we 
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lease the! Shall we sell them at auc- 
tion? ; 

“And the other phases of transpor- 
sation t _ waterways, roadmaking, 
ve transportation, ete., are vital and 
mel tions before our federal 
government today. 

"And our natural resources. The 
nal commission has recommended 
+artling and drastic things. And what 
- to be done with oil, another great 
natural resource, and with timber and 


with re-claimed land, and with our min- 
erals? All questions erying out for 
answer. 

“Then, too, our foreign relations. 
There are several score of commercial 
treaties that need revision and redraft- 
ing. But a treaty is something where 
two minds must meet. The Shipping 
Act alone requires the abrogation of 
treaties with thirty-four countries. 
And on this question of foreign trade, 
what shall we do to help our stock- 
holders who are fighting for a foot- 
hold in the world’s commerce? Shall 
we assist them by subsidies, by prac- 
tical, concrete help, such as Great 
Britain and our rivals are doing for 
their stockholders? 

“And so on through the calendar, 
nvolving as it does questions of manu- 
facture, of insurance, of distribution, 
of communication. 

“IT am not a pessimist. It is a big 
job, but we’ll do it. I am reminded of 
the story of the little nigger boy who 

found asleep in a. watermelon 
patch, beside him was a half-eaten wa- 
termelon. A man poked the little nig- 
ger in the ribs and said, ‘Too much 
watermelon, sonny?’ 

‘‘No,’ replied the boy, ‘too little nig- 
ger. 
“That has its application in this, 
there is too little experienced counsel 
from successful business men on this 
business calendar. After all, when we 
are sick we go to a doctor; when we 
want advice on what kind of a house 
to build we go to an architect; and 
why should we not on these national 
economic problems, go to the business 
men who have oftentimes had bitter 
experiences in the operation of the eco- 
law. Waylay the ghost ‘Business 
Believe with me that 
‘here are no more shysters in the busi- 
ness world than in any other profes- 
son; that at heart business men are as 
‘as any other class, that they 
will willingly give unselfish, unbiased 
counsel! on those business questions 
Which effect all of us.” 


Business.’ 


patriot 


Me (HORPE stated that the second 
~~ charge in the indictment against 


this iocent-sounding phrase “Busi- 
hess is Business” is that business could 
not be conducted as its detractors al- 


lege all is true that the demagogues 
‘ey ls ‘rue about business, and particu- 
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larly big business, how can they ac- 
count for the fact that 90 per cent of 
American business is conducted on 
credit, and credit is nothing more than 
an expression of confidence from one 
man to another that he will keep his 
word. 

“Trade, in the early days, was con- 
ducted at fairs. Merchants came from 
remote places and the fair served for 
our present-day market system, and in 
its most developed stage the stock ex- 
change. Usually a hill top or other 
advantageous location was chosen and 
quickly covered with tented or wooden 
shops. In one, merchants from India 
with fine cottons, cloth made from the 
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hair of camels; in another, Egyptians 
and Syrians with their linen. Here 
were placed the goldsmiths in a row; 
there the drapers, and around the whole 
was a wooden palisade with a guarded 
entrance. 

“On came the buyer. He felt and 
handled the specific article that he was 
to buy, and the seller on his part, felt 
and handled the specific coin with which 
the buyer was to pay for that article. 

“Confidence grew and from the fair 
the purchaser soon came to buy from a 
sample and trust to the integrity of 
the seller to furnish his article in strict 
conformity with the sample, and from 
the sampling came the selling by de- 
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scription and specifications in a cata- on the first pages of the daily papers will st 
logue or by word of mouth until today throughout the length and breadth of a bure 

S d the word of the seller is taken at 100 the land—(from which it woulq ap- ful, t 
en per cent by the buyer. You know bet- pear that the press was not entire] jemor 
ter than I how much of the business under the control of the “interests”) ernme 
F lowers of the nation is consummated by tele- . It was a clean-cut indictment of the wisdor 
| phone. ideals of American business, of your the hu 
to “And the seller no longer insists up- business and mine, of your honesty and ture 0 
on a finger hold upon the coin before mine. Did any business man object? the r 
YO U R he surrenders his grip upon his wares, No. Did any business man show indig- drift « 
nor does he bite the coin to be sure nation? No. Did the accused rest on And 
Mot her that it is all its appearance implies. his Anglo-Saxon rights and demand yours 
He is more apt to say, ‘You will get specific charges, where and when anj “4. 
On a cash discount if you send me in thirty how? No, the charges were allowed standi 
days, a check, a written piece of paper to stand. And the public enters jt: have 
YO U R (which, by the way, is another sample verdict of guilty, that “business jg first; 
of confidence.)’ business.” stamp 
° “If business in America were con- “Another instance. A British social. tuberc 
Birt hday ducted as its detractors describe, chaos jst, Bertrand Russell, visited America all by 
would result. Consider Russia. From last month. In and out of season, to giene. 
ie: the standpoint of commerce and indus- audiences at $2.00 and $4.00 a seat, he the u 
try, it furnished the most dramatic sadly discussed our ‘ugly, uniform, |:- being 
spectacle of all time. With child-like borious, monotonous life.’ Our down- well-be 
(i simplicity the new order has swept trodden workmen should rise up and 4 
aside the economic experiences, tradi- throw off the yoke. Particularly his of bu: 
tions, and laws of centuries.” great heart bled at the thought of the comme 
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1] have a Republic in name but 
y in fact—the most waste- 
extravagant, the most 
and deadly form of gov- 
‘+h God in His inscrutable 
ever permitted to torture 
family. This is not the pic- 
sturbed imagination; it is 
less logic of the present 





drift of things.” 
“An | the answer? Business men, like 
_ must take the lead in— 
inging about a popular under- 
of business economics. You 
over campaigns of safety- 
+: campaigns to save the babies; to 
‘amp out the boll-weevil; to combat 
tuberculo is; to decrease the death rate, 
popular understanding of hy- 
fine piece of work! But is 
tanding of economic well- 
important than physical 


all by a 
giene. A 
the undel 
being less 
well-being? 
2. oem recognizing the excesses 

Aeony Ss due to the pioneer, and 


religion | 


ernment ; 


r gritos © or medicine or gov- 
thereby heading off the 
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quacks with their remedies who do not 
see that their economic pills will create 
secondary diseases worse than those 
they intend to cure. 

3. Actively taking part in choosing 
legislators. I’ll venture that a Rotari- 
an spends more time in looking up the 
qualifications of an office boy than in 
those of his congressman. Talk with 
your representatives, write to them, 
they need the unselfish advice and coun- 
sel of business orm economic questions. 

4. Rising up with righteous anger 
and nailing the blatant lies about busi- 
ness, and hitting so hard that the scurvy 
politician and trouble-maker will think 
he’s been hit by a 10-ton truck. Maybe 
he’ll reform and go to work, build up his 
own business and stop trying to get 
an unsophisticated public to turn over 
to him, to run as government under- 
takings, those businesses he could not 
build himself by reason of his lack 
of capacity, or energy, or brains. I 
said, maybe he would go to work. I 
doubt it, but at least he might transfer 
his activities to the doctors or lawyers, 
and give business a much needed rest. 





The Pageant Chorus 


(Continued from page 33.) 


places, and very quietly a gentleman 
strolled out from the wings and took 
his place on the beflagged stand, made 

couple of preliminary motions with 
his baton, and then opened the flood 
gates of harmony. 

The conducting of Herbert A. 
Fricker, who holds the degree of Doctor 
of Music, needs no tributes from one 

hose musical efforts are confined to 
changing needles. But perhaps I can 
best explain what he did by telling of 
ts obvious effect on those competent to 
evaluate it. Near me sat Bob Law- 
rence, song leader of the convention, 
who has heard about as much good 
singing as anyone. Bob’s face, the face 
of an artist, with a profile such as one 
finds on old Greek coins, wore an ex- 
pression of ineffable content. I heard 
Bob said that he could imag- 
ine no greater happiness than to have 
tion of that chorus—even for 
inutes. And the difference be- 
tween Bob’s appreciation and that of 
the rest of the audience was merely a 
matter of degree and musical knowl- 


later that 


the direc 


a few n 


edge, 
The chorus proceeded from Rotary 
song to selections from “The Messiah;” 
t to tender love songs; thence 
gain to sacred music. Then there was 
nterval ably filled by the band be- 


fc re t chorus carried on with fine 
lavored, English songs before 
‘winging into the crashing chords of 
“Tannhauser.” As the music swelled 
into a torrent or dwindled to a mere 
haunting wisp of melody, but always 


utterly under the sway of that magic 
baton, the audience went from happi- 
ness to ecstasy and from warm appre- 
ciation to wild delight. 

When, finally, the chorus sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner” as it is very, 
very seldom sung, and at the end the 
whole main section of the chorus dis- 
appeared in the folds of a living flag, 
the cheering reached that almost hys- 
terical pitch only heard when men are 
deeply moved. Soon, too soon, came the 
Canadian national air, promptly fol- 
lowed by “God Save the King” and the 
huge Old Glory was replaced by the 
Union Jack. 

After that the audience began reluc- 
tantly to depart, and as they straggled 
out with the caressing chords of “Auld 
Lang Syne” still vibrating in the air, 
each one knew that he had had a treat, 
an emotional experience, very seldom 
equalled. 

Watching that great mass of singers, 
listening as each group deftly threaded 
its way through a maze of harmony, 
noting the swift flash of turning music | 
sheets like a flight of sea-gulls across | 
dark water; I could only wonder how | 
to put my thoughts into adequate 
words. 

Perhaps the convention tried it when 
the delegates stood and thundered their 
approval of Herbert Fricker; perhaps | 
Guy Gundaker did it when he said that | 
he “never expected to hear such sing- 
ing until he heard the Celestial choir.” 
Only—well, I am not so sure that | 





shall hear the Celestial choir! | 
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Easton’s New Hotel 


A Modern Hotel 
For YOUR City 


Some towns, when they come 
to the point of needing more 
modern Hotel facilities never 
get any nearer than the “talk- 


ing” stage in having their 
needs fulfilled. 

Others, like Easton, Pa., for 
instance (and some 60 
others) consult and follow 
the Hockenbury plan of com- 
munity hotel finance and 
THEY secure their needed 
Hotel! 


The Hotel Shown above is 
the result of an 8-day financ- 
ing effort in Easton, Pa. 

YOUR city can likewise get 
a Modern Hotel —through 


Hockenbury aid. If you 
THINK your city needs 
more modern hotel facilities, 
undoubtedly THE HOTEL 


FINANCIALIST, a month- 
ly journal devoted to com- 
munity hotel finance, can help 
you solve your city’s prob 
lem. 


Ask us to place your name on 
the Rotarian complimentary 
list, “R-8,” without obligating 
you in any way, of course. 


SnellOcKENBUDY SISTEM Suc: 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg 
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Rotary Extension Session 


old gentleman, knowing that he was 
dying, discussed his various financial 
affairs and other things with his son, 
and then when the doctor told him, 
“You have only a few minutes !eft 
to live,” he turned to his son and said, 
“Now I have the greatest message to 
give,” and that old gentleman in his 
dying breath spent his time, those last 
fifteen minutes, in telling his son what 
Rotary had meant to him, what it 
should mean to his son, to his city, to 
the nation and to the world, and he died 
with the words of Rotary on his lips. 

I, therefore, say that irrespective of 
nationality, irrespective of any angles 
you may consider, of class or other- 
wise, in bringing the ideals and ethics 
of Rotary to men, let them be once 
convinced of your sincerity, and they 
will accept it and make good Rotarians. 

How can we extend Rotary through- 
out the world in the most efficient man- 
ner, because that is the thing that con- 
cerns us all? By bringing its ideas 
and ideals to the nations of the world 
and leaving it to them to work out the 
details of its application according to 
their traditions, and cus- 
toms. 


own laws, 

Rotary is not a cure-all for the ills 
of this world, but it is more than that. 
It will remove their cause. Ninety per 
cent of this world’s difficulties are due 
to misunderstanding. Once Rotary has 
spread throughout the nations, a com- 
mon ground will be established to which 
all matters of difference can be brought 
and fully discussed. When this has 
been done (and it is for us to hasten 
that time) we shall then realize the 
sixth and ultimate object of Rotary, 
international peace, through a world 
fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the Rotary Ideal of 
Service. 


HON. GEORGE FOWLDS 
Special Commissioner in New Zealand 


;4= to speak just for a few minutes 

on the lights and shadows of exten- 
sion work in New Zealand. It is only 
three years since Jim Davidson and 
Layton Ralston brought us Rotary. 
They formed one club in Well:ngton and 
one in Auckland. During the first few 
years, we extended that number at the 
rate of one a year. That gave us four 
at the beginning of last year. During 
the present year, we have added six to 
the number, and we now have ten clubs. 
will be possible 


I believe it quite 


within the next year or two years at the 
outside to at least double that number 
and if all the clubs of the future func- 
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tion as well as those that have been 
established up to the present, then we 
will have a real good Rotary family in 
New Zealand. 

I gathered from Crawford McCul- 
lough that I was to give you some of 
the lights and shadows of the work in 
New Zealand. I have been greatly in- 
terested in talking to Crawford and 
Jim Davidson and a few others who 
have had this extension work in hand 
in Canada and the United States, to 
find that the same problems and diffi- 
culties that we had to face in New 
Zealand you are facing and dealing 
with here. I was amused at one of the 
speakers, I think it was at breakfast 
this morning, who mentioned that every 
community, every town he went into to 
form a Rotary Club, the people there 
were quite sure that the conditions of 
their town were entirely different from 
what they were in those other eighteen 
hundred towns or cities in which 
totary Clubs have been established and 
were progressing. Well, we have had 
exactly that experience. 

I think I might relate an incident 
that occurred at the opening of the 
club in Invercargill. Invercargill is 
well down in the south of New Zealand, 
and you know New Zealand is the 
jumping-off place for polar expeditions 
and Invercargill is pretty well down at 
the point of the country and probably 
for some considerable time will remain 
the Rotary Club nearest to the South 
Pole. 

Well, the country around Invercargill 
was largely settled by Scotch people, 
and I suppose all of you know that a 
Scotchman has not yet been found who 
could either make or see a_ joke. 
(Laughter.) We had some difficulty 
in persuading two Scotchmen to under- 
take the positions of president and vice- 
president of the club, but at last we 
succeeded in getting William Mac- 
alister, the crown prosecutor, to under- 
take the position of president. That 
sounds a little bit Scotch, doesn’t it? 
And the vice-president was Bob Ander- 
son. As the club was situated away 
at the southern point of New Zealand, 
at the opening meeting, I was exerting 
myself to the utmost limit to impress 
upon the members of the club what a 
wonderful thing Rotary was and how 
it would benefit them and benefit their 
town and so forth. When I had fin- 
ished, I invited International Director 
Charles Rhodes to address the gather- 
ing, and although Charles is not a Celt, 
like I am, and quite an unemotional 
man, since he visited the convention a 
year ago, he is quite as full of enthu- 
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siasm as any Celt could be. So Chari, 
came on and quite outdistanced any- 
thing that I had been able to say * 
garding the wonderful power 
Rotary. When he had finished, | calle; 
upon Jim Brown, a member of the 
Dunedin Rotary Club, one of a party 
of eight or nine who had come from 
Dunedin, the nearest city, to help i: 
the opening of the club. Jim is a great 
orator and when he got going abou: 
how the members of the Dunedin ¢ly) 
had been made better fathers and hys. 
bands and all that sort of thing, Wj. 
liam MacAlister, sitting at my side, 
turned around to Bob Anderson an 
said, “Bob, this is a blooming reform: 
tory they are putting us into.” 

If you saw some of the letters that 
have come from Rotarian MacAlister 
during the months that have _inter- 
vened since the club was opened, you 
would realize that he is ready to pu: 
the other fellow into the reformatory 
as well as go into it himself. 

Another experience that I had in one 
town: I visited a gentleman who was 
the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the town and began to tel 
him the usual story about Rotary, ani, 
oh! yes, he knew about it; my friend 
“Hutch” had been in the town and hai 
talked Rotary and he knew it was a 
great thing. He was willing to do 
everything possible to make the club a 
success, and I thought just before I left 
him that I had better explain the fee, 
the cost of joining the club. As soon 
as I did that, he changed at once. He 
didn’t say anything about the fee being 
too high, but he was quite sure that 
we couldn’t find the necessary number 
of people in that town to pay that fee 
to join the Rotary club. If I only 
knew the difficulty there was in collect- 
ing the dues for the Chamber of Com- 
mence, I would know that it was im 
possible to get enough members of the 
town to pay the fee. 

I explained as mildly as I could that 
I hadn’t come there to discuss that 
question, that the matter was settled, 
that we were opening a club there on 
the Monday night, and the only ques 
tion that he was really concerned ! 
was whether he would like to come !" 
or not. “Well,” he said, “if there } 
a club going to be formed, I want © 
be in it.” He still persisted in telling 
me how impossible it would be to for™ 
a club and how it couldn’t function |! 
it were formed. 

At last I left him. I thought, well 
he is not quite the type of man I want, 
but I left a card with him to fill out 
The next day I proceeded to fill up the 
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» charter members and 
yrmed on Monday night. 
wonder what happened 
li get there. 

lv ¥ to say in conclusion that 


| twenty-five 


ie cluD Wa 


I only 

ry has come as a boon and a bless- 
to the people of New Zealand. I 
sure is caught the imagination 


s and professional men 
of our country as completely as it has 
any country to which it has 

sried. The press everywhere 
, willing to report anything that will 
ln to spread the ideals of Rotary and 
give full publicity to the addresses 
at the various 


f the pusi 


ne in 
een Ca 


7 


that are given 
rwhere, 
; making good. 


have seen in the personnel of some of 


, members of the two older clubs, | 
ton and Auckland, is testimony | 


ino” 
*S 


Vel 





f the wonderful power, the wonderful 
eformatory power, if you like, that 
Rotary possesses. 

I am quite sure that in the days to 
come, New Zealand will make a useful 
ontribution to the progress and the 


usefulness of the Rotary movement. 


HERBERT COATES 

Special Commissioner for South America 
‘HAIRMAN CRAWFORD, we have 
“ just completed the Olympic Games 
ind I want to introduce the flag which 
1s taken the championship in the foot- 

| world. [Presents the flag of Uru- 
guay to Chairman McCullough.] The 
flag of Uruguay represents the pioneer 
ub for Rotary on the South American 
ntinent. At the same time, it repre- 
ents the smallest republic on that con- 

nt and we claim for it the most in- 
tellectual: I have pleasure in presenting 
to you this flag as a token of the very 
pleasant times that we have spent in 
Rotary communion, extending the work 
f Rotary on that southern continent, 
lin my relation as commissioner and 
my director in that part of the 


you as 
orld. 
convert 
it was 


When I became a totary 
ago in Cincinnati 
not for a moment with the idea of in- 
teasing the sufficiently heavy program 
f a business man, but it was rather 
th the vision of what Rotary would 

> Tor our sister nations to the south 
i the frontier of the Rio Grande. Dur- 
ng the years of active cooperation 
good friends in the Interna- 

‘ional Office at Chicago, particularly in 


elignt years 


vith 
Ith the 


“onneéction with relation to our Past 
Pre ident Crawford, I have seen real- 
ved that vision promised me in 1916 
— first I made the acquaintance of | 
hotary, 

To the south of us, we have the great 
amare, e great continent of oppor- | 
x ‘vy the great lands to which we | 
must look in the present century for | 


clubs. | 
I am sure, the movement | 
The change that I}: 
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similar developments to what we have 
had in the northern continent during 
the past fifty or eighty years. And Ro- 
tary, going down there in the effective 
and efficient way to which I could per 
sonally testify it has, is offering and 
guaranteeing to men of vision down 
there, possibly at the present time, the 
greatest assurance of the closing up of 
the friendship of the nations of this 
western world, which is the great desire 
of all good-thinking people and feeling 
people to have realized just 
we can bring it about. 


as soon as 
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I wish I could take you men around 
that continent with me on a trip such 
as I have had during the last three 
months. We are inclined, in our Anglo- 
Saxon way of appreciating our own im- 
portance, to sometimes think that the 
whole world centers around where the 
Anglo-Saxon nations are. But Rotar- 
ians, with thirty-five years of 
acquaintance, with those people, I as- 
sure you they are just the same good- 
feeling, good-hearted, good human ma- 
terial that I hope we Anglo-Saxons are 
and that I know we all think ourselves 


close 


coo! Off J 


fresh 
en elf 
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Get 


Free Hohner Instruction Book, 
procurable at all good dealers. And 
all good dealers sell Hohner Har- 
monicas— 


The World’s Best 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” is a 
favorite expression among Hohner en- 
thusiasts everywhere. Hohner enthusi- 
asm is sweeping the country. Why 
don’t you get in line for popularity and 
enjoyment? 


Go to your dealer today, geta 
Hohner Harmonica—50¢ up—and ask 
for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 190, New York City. 





PATENTS 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _ 1GO5 
CHARLES W LOVETT Sécuny 8106 [YAN MASS. 
5 FOR FREE BOOKLET, 


[SEN 
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Rotarian’s Cases 
The Efficiency Pass Case_ Billfold — 
GENUINE PIGSKIN LEATHER—will not 
scuff or wear shabby, but the _ rich 
mahogany finish takes on a richer polish 
with longer use, 


7 Pass Case Billfold, No. 3172 $3.50 


7 windows, full length bill compartment, extra 
pockets for business cards, silk stitched, hand 
creased, burnished edges. 

No. 3173, PIGSKIN billfold, 11 pass..................$4.00 
No. 3171, PIGSKIN billfold, 5 pass.. . 3.25 
No. 3170, PIGSKIN billfold, 3 pass................ 3.00 
No. 3620, BLACK PINSEAL, 1 pass................ 5.25 


The Rotary, or any other emblem or name 
23K Geld embossed on case FREE! 


Extra emblems embossed at 35c each, 
Extra lettering 35c per line. 

Clip the coupon and mail today 
————e ewe ee eS 
THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, R-8 
125 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 





Enclosed find §.............. Please send me 
Eee Style No........... 
Name ile 
IID ti, ccininnesanscvninnantabianniahthiiiinieesniiniminmmmeonae 
Ee ae 





Emblem or name desired ...............-....-......- 





Behind a Hohner 
for Happiness! 


There’s nothing like good music 
for happiness; and there’s nothing 
like a Hohner for good music. Any 
boy or girl can learn to play real 
music quickly with the aid of the 
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to be. We have clubs in most of our 
Latin-American capitals, and _ the 
Rotary spirit is the same Rotary spirit 
that we find in the big cities of our own 
country. I could take you into Lima, 
Peru. I could take you into Val- 
paraiso, Chile, to Buenos Aires, to 
Montevideo, to Rio de Janeiro and other 
cities there, names to most of you, but 
to me, living factors, living realities 
of what Rotary is doing and is promis- 
ing for the future of nations. For in 
the present day, we have got to get 
away from thinking of Rotary as mere 
districts, as mere cities and as even 
mere divisions of our own Anglo-Saxon 
race. We have got to think of it as a 
great world-wide organization. 


WONDER if you men appreciate 

that we are probably, as Rotarians, 
the biggest organization in the world 
under one administration, the biggest in 
the sense of covering the largest num- 
ber of countries of any organization I 
know of outside of religious institu- 
tions. But it is so. Today, with a fairly 
well-organized business connection with 
the civilized world, I tell you frankly, 
I could easier do work, I could easier 
form contacts through the Rotary con- 
nections with any part of the world, 
than in any other way that I know 
of. I will give you an instance: A 
Rotarian from the United States, ly- 
ing sick away in a South American 
capital, his friend out in New Jersey, 
anxious as to his state, not knowing 
whether he might be dying or whether 
he might be abandoned, comes to our 
president in Philadelphia and _ says, 
“We have So-and-So, a friend, away 
somewhere down in South America and 
we want to know about him. He is a 
Rotarian.” The president got in touch 
in the proper way with the organiza- 
tion down there and within twelve 
hours there was another Rotarian 
standing alongside his bed in the hos- 
pital in Santiago, Chile, cheering that 
man, getting information as to his con- 
dition, and cabling back to his friends. 
So that, on the following Sunday morn- 
ing, in Trenton, N. J., they were satis- 
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fied that Rotary was an efficient, pj. 
versal, working force. 

Rotary isn’t merely a matter of Sing. 
ing songs (although we can sing then 
in Spanish just as well, down there: 
we can get the Peruvians, the Are, 
tinians, Uruguayans, and I don’t kno, 
whether the Brazilians do it or yo, 
they haven’t gotten far enough along 
yet, but they will be singing those sam, 
songs in their own language that \ 
have been chanting around here)—;, is 
not merely that. Rotary is a working 
force for the establishment of a muty,) 
international confidence. 

I will tell you what I would like y) 
see as an evidence of what Rotary 
really is in action. 

We have just established a club jy 
Chile. We have a magnificent club jy 
Peru. The people of those two nation; 
have not been on speaking terms {, 
over fifty years, as the result of a war, 
way back there in the "70s. They 
have no consul, they have no it 
ternational relations, and I want 
to see those clubs joined together anj 
hold a convention as proof that Rotary 
is not music and poetry, but is a real, 
effective, active force for the establish. 
ment of real international relations, 
(Applause.) 

That, Rotarians, is the ideal which 
our principal members down there have 
got in extending the clubs, in exteni- 
ing Rotary so that I hope within th 
next five years, instead of having te 
clubs, in seven or eight countries that 
we have there now, we shall probably 
have fifty clubs. In a very short time 
we want to see the International Cor 
vention go down there to help us ani 
to make us really feel that Rotary 's 
not North American, is not Anglo 
Saxon, but it is world-wide and it te 
longs just as much to us in Uruguay, 
in Argentine and in Chile as it does t 
the Britishers in London or the Cane 
dians in Toronto, or to the Americats 
in the States. Oh! Let’s have a Rota!y 
family, a universal friendship 0 
brotherhood, that means _ somethilg 
when you grip hands and say, “We l 
long to International Rotary.” 





Progress of Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland 
(Continued from page 31.) 


Our own conference at Torquay was 
an outstanding success attended by 
nearly 2,000. We were helped and in- 
spired more than I can tell you by the 
presence of President Guy Gundaker 
and Mrs. Gundaker and by Past Presi- 
dent Frank Mulholland and Mrs. Mul- 
holland. Their speeches were the occa- 
sion of great demonstration and enthu- 
siasm. I ask you to help us forward 


by sending such a delegation each year. 


They not only addressed our conferen 
but spoke daily for nearly a fortnig” 
to clubs in all parts of the British Is* 
and finally motored with me over 
miles to reach Torquay. Guy % 
Frank, we thank you again! (n the! 
side, I am assured that they ha 
brought back with them a much high! 
opinion of the strength of Rotary" 
the British Isles and of the solidat! 
of our clubs with yours on the inter 
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tional ideals for which we stand. This of business men that must have its in- 
convention is the climax of the official fluence on the peace of nations. 
"sch officer, and for its success To establish a common standard of 
a A vy, on behalf of the British trading in each of the countries where- 
ye: insane Gielen to Salad in there are Rotary clubs, and to com- 
hess 4 his Convention Commit- P&F® those standards with a view to 
Cummings an : evolving an international code of busi- 
tee, to “Ches” Perry and his headquar- Np Pe ; 

tee, ness conduct, is this not doing some- 
ters staff, and last, but by — —— thing really substantial towards the 
least, to the ladies. We admire and tenis of peace? 

appreciate enormously the efficiency he betterment of understanding be- 
and friendship displayed by everyone. tween the business men of the nations 


Now I wish to emphasize the great cannot but advance this general cause. 
potentiality of the movement as repre- Such a betterment must begin by the 
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chief of all such causes of conflict is a 
different conception of business ethics, 
whereby a custom abhorrent to one 
trading community is regarded as quite 
legitimate by another. To begin the 
work of fostering a better understand- 
ing between the business men and wom- 
en of the world, we must know first 
what is the basis upon which we of a 
given country are prepared to work tc- 
gether. Then, in some way, we may be 
brought together to meet men from 
other countries to see what they are 
prepared to pledge themselves to. An 
exchange of national codes might result 





sented by the men here. Men who are removal of the causes of conflict. The 
not merely animated by the sentiment 

of good-will and of good fellowship, | = . 

but men experienced in the practice of a 











Rotary precepts in business and com- 
munity life. In national life, the sig- 
nificance of Rotary, in all countries 
alike, is the aid it brings to the general 
cause of social betterment and better 
understanding between all classes. In 
old countries like Great Britain, there 


ATWELL 


have been social welfare organizations and 


BINDING COMPANY 


at work for centuries. In new coun- 
tries, the struggle for development has 
perhaps deprived men of the necessary 
leisure. 

Rotary, by bringing men of good-will 
together during the business hours of 
the day, has sown the seeds of better 
understanding between classes in con- | AR 
flict, and towns and cities in rivalry— 
often very healthy rivalry—and has 
given a conception of the greater citi- 
zenship, taught men to think wider and 
deeper, and so brought the citizenship 
of new countries into closer touch with | |r 
each other and in a wider sense with 
their fellow-citizens of the old world. 


' 
== 
= 


]E people in the old world have been 
for some years past somewhat per- ||jJ 
plexed at the aloofness of the United ||F 
States from world problems. This may 
be due to political misunderstandings. 


bring about the peace of the world. in 


One of the most potent causes of 
mistrust is different conception of busi- 


Rotary is a movement based on a much | 
broader idea than politics; all its mem- MOTOR AGE H 
bers should be free from racial jeal- i ALL-SPORTS 
ousies, and will gradually grow into a ||f THE ROTARIAN 
brotherhood of men engaged in profes- | 
sions and businesses in production of GOLFERS MAGAZINE | 
necessities of life and become powerful STANOLIND RECORD ! 
enough to help in no small measure to 

| 

| 
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Catalogs 2 Publications 


Among the fifty-odd publications we print 
are the following: 


Let Us Figure On Your Large Jobs 


PRINTING 








Large 








ress standards by different nations. 
Rotary has set its hand to the task of 


standardizing business practices, and 
has therefore something to offer those |||/ ATWELL 
who are seeking to establish a League 
of Nations. People of one country, or 
people even of business, may require no 


particular written code, but others are 
not so free from that necessity. Rotary 
Int national in trying for a world- | 
wide code of business methods is doing 








BUILDING, | 
221 East Twentieth Street | 
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something to bring about a fellowship | || Ga ax we 
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in the drafting of an international 
code, and thus, there might be laid 
down those rules of business conduct 
that will become universal. 

Whatever excellent work may be 
done by those who engage in educating 
the minds of the peoples of the nations 
against sentiment that leads to war— 
such as jingoism, jealousy, suspicion, 
revenge, memory of the past, and so on 
—hardly less excellent work lies before 
those who would seek to bind the busi- 
ness communities together in a cove- 
nant of correct conduct in the trans- 
action of affairs of industry and com- 
merce. 





Rotary is rediscovering one of the 
old truths that has long been lost sight 
of—the survival of the fittest—not in 
the sense of the strong conquering the 
weak, but in the sense that he who co- 
operates with his brother of his own 
or another nation, that he who shares 
another’s burdens, ensures the safety 
and contributes to the happiness of 
others, it is he who is the fittest to sur- 
vive. Science, invention, and discovery 
are bringing all the nations of the 
world closer and closer together, so 
that we are all neighbors. Every busi- 

} ness and profession, every craft or 
vocation, gives a man or woman an 
opportunity to contribute to the happi- 
: ness and welfare of others, and there 
is no work or service that properly 
applied can be unproductive. Success 
in business or a profession cannot be 
won, nor can it endure, unless profit 
be earned, but Rotary believes that 
profit does not entirely consist in silver 
or gold. He profits most who serves 
best! 


The demand for Rotary comes from 
all parts, and localities which were 
formerly regarded as outside the pale 
now insist on the privilege of admis- 
sion. It is shown that there is no place 
where Rotary cannot do something foror 
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the mother of my children.” Sitting 
here in the lovely sunshine, sweep- 
ing through this wonderful Ontario, 
with the smile of God on his dear face, 
this splendid fellow whom I thought off 
for sport, was going to give of the life- 
blood he had to his wife and save her 
from the shadow for the little ones. 
Oh, for something like that that each 
of us can do! Every hour of every 
splendid day give up that of which God 
has given us a surplus to somebody 
else a little tired, a little hungry. Give 
it, don’t sell it, oh no! Lots of people 
I know whose names I don’t know. God 
knows that. I know them; they know 
me. Thank God for opportunity to 
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which cannot do something for Rotary. 

Lastly, there comes the bitter cry of 
those who cannot get in—and it grows 
louder with the growth of understand- 
ing of what Rotary really is. Our limi- 
tation of the membership to the one 
man of each calling causes discontent 
amongst those who happen not to be 
the chosen few, and this discontent 
shows itself in often unfriendly criti- 
cism. 

Where it is friendly, it takes the 
form of asking why Rotary limits a 
good thing only to the select few. It 
has been said it is a movement that 
keeps out more real Rotarians than it 
lets in. 

Now we all appreciate the priceless 
value of limiting the membership and 
of maintaining the salient characteris- 
tics of Rotary as a club of classified 
business men. That character must be 
preserved. It is, however, for our in- 
ternational governing body from time 
to time to review the basis of member- 
ship. In the revised Constitution of 
1922, for example, the status of Asso- 
ciate Member was changed into Addi- 
tional Active Member, there being thus 
admitted into a given club two mem- 
bers of the same business, provided 
they belonged to the same firm. 


HERE are some who look ahead and 

see an extension of Rotary along 
lines that would preserve the classifica- 
tion system, but would provide some 
status to members of trade organiza- 
tions who subscribe to the Rotary Code 
of Ethics introduced to them by a Ro- 
tarian member of that organization. 
Such anticipations may or may not be 
immediately practicable; we cannot, 
however, prevent men from looking 
ahead. Without its prophets, no move- 
ment can have long life. Rotary culti- 
vates among many other good qualities 
breadth and length of vision. We can- 
not live always in the past, nor can in- 





(Continued from page 18) 


steady somebody when the going is 
hard. That is to be rich. 

A charming old Scotchman visiting 
Philadelphia some years ago asked one 
of our mayors (I have served under 
seven of them), “What does Cattell 
work so hard for? He doesn’t seem to 
want political preferment or money.” 

The great Scotchman leaned down 
and said to me, “My little man, what 
are you working for?” 

I said, “I am working for a darned 
big funeral. I want a lot of people 
sorry when I go.” 

I lived fourteen years on the other 
side of the water. I have traveled all 
around the globe. I have been in every 
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telligent men be bound forever by 
terms of association that have prove; 
narrow and artificial. 

Rotary today is different from wha; 
it was yesterday; tomorrow will als 
show its processes of evolution, and the 
working of the Time-Spirit of Change, 
whereby organisms gain new life 0; 
perish. 


I want to add a word as to the pos. 
sibilities of the movement from the in. 
ternational point of view. There is , 
phrase that haunts me and that has 
been used repeatedly by myself and 
Vivian Carter also in addresses during 
the past year. It is one taken from 
Thomas Hardy, the great novelist and 
writer,—“the exchange of internationa| 
thought is the only possible salvation 
of the world.” To take one example, 
there is a great deal of talk about a 
new death ray. Why in the name of 
common humanity should Great Britain 
or the United States of America, or 
France or Germany have sole right in 
any death rays or poison gas, or any 
other devilish device? This Rotary or- 
ganization should, therefore, in my 
opinion, to the utmost of its growing 
power foster the idea that the exchange 
of international thought of whatever 
kind is the only possible salvation of 
the world. Craftsmen, statesmen, law- 
yers, scientists, and chemists, financiers 
or journalists must be made to see the 
desirability of this exchange. 


I must close by paying a tribute: 
first, to the members of my board of 
directors and our secretariat, to the 
district chairman, and to our various 
committees for the splendid loyalty, the 
great spirit of friendship displayed, 
and for the genuine hard work put in 
during my term of office; and, second- 
ly, to the international officers here 
who have repeatedly helped and guided 
us by their sound advice and who have 
so lovingly watched over our progress. 


Friendship in Rotary 


part of the wonderful British Empire. 
I owe my life to a doctor of St. Cath- 
arines, who saved it years ago, so ! 
love this Canada where we are today, 
this wonderful Dominion.  Fourtee: 
years living with people in other lands, 
studying their conditions, and writing 
about them, I have a right to speak 
with some authority. My friends, it 
seems to me that we are at the dawn 
of the brightest day this dear old world 
has ever seen. Europe is coming back; 
and rapidly, and this great America 's 
finding her soul. God help us from be- 
coming an intellect that divorces its 
soul. The ethical qualities are stronge! 
than the intellectual. As Emerson 
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“We are strong by our related- 
,t our power of penetration.” It 
how deep my mind can go, not 
h my imagination can fly, but 
nk up and utilize my God-given 
gifts to lift the burden from the heart 
of mankind and bring mankind nearer 
God? That is life. 

A splendid opportunity is ahead of 
us. I see the dawn of a brighter day. 
People are getting a great deal better. 
I know I was a great deal worse when 
I was a boy than any boys around now. 
There is a lot of nonsense talked about 
this new generation being bad. I 
talked to one class in one of our big 
universities not long ago, and to show 
the power of speech, in twenty-four 
hours thirty-six of them were in the 
hands of the police. 

I preached to them the necessity of 
playing the game straight as well as 
strong and never giving up, and the 
next day they had what they called a 
class fight with the sophomores and 
nearly killed half of them. 

You don’t want to overdo it. There 
is a good while left that we can live 
here. I expect another hundred years. 
Don’t be in a hurry. I want to live to 
be a hundred years and then renew the 
lease and double the rent and do my 
own repairing if needs be. I have got 
to begin at the roof right away. I am 
not afraid of a bald head. You never 
see cheap furniture with a marble top— 
never! 

I got that off in New York the other 
day, and some one said, “Cattell, you 
ought to have some artist paint a rab- 
bit on your head. Some near-sighted 
fool might take it for a hair.” 

AS I said a moment ago, I have seen 
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are decent and we are big and we are 
Godlike because we are the children of 
God as well as the members of a great 
organization. 

There is great work to do, and God 
works through human instrumentality, 
each with a special work allotted by 
the living God that nobody can do but 
you. Let’s take up the burden. Let’s 
grasp the opportunity. Let's thank God 
there are oppoftunities to get out of 
self, away from the little. Let’s look 
for those points of agreement in all 
countries and all peoples, not points of 
difference. There is a great funda- 
mental that runs through all life in all 
lands. Let’s find it. There is a com- 
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mon ground on which we can all meet 
and all agree and exchange “God bless 
you’s” and not look for points of fric- 
tion that bring grief and trouble. 

That is the mission of Rotary, to find 
that common ground. In every town, 
we get the point of view of every in- 
dustry, vocation and avocation—that is 
what we are here for. 

There are certain great fundamentals 
that can’t be improved. We can’t re- 
write the multiplication table or the 
Ten Commandments. There are certain 
basics we can’t change, but we can 
get this new idea of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

I had a dear old mother whom I 











the wealth of America grow from | 
seven billions to three hundred and | 


twenty billions. 


In Philadelphia, my | 


home city, I have seen our homes multi- | 


ply from fifty thousand to four hundred 
and twenty thousand in my conscious 
life. I only mention that to show how 
this old world is growing, how rapidly 
it is growing, not only in material 
things but in spiritual weights and 
measures, 

Fifty years ago, you couldn’t have 
gathered together a magnificent audi- 
ence like this, each with an ideal before 
him. Oh, I love that old line of the 
wonderful poets—“Something to love 
God lendeth,” but when love has grown 
to ripeness that on which it leans falls 
off, love is left alone. A pretty face 
catches, the charm of manner wins. 
They go together and by and by each 
knows the other. Beauty goes, manner 
changes, but love lasts. That on which 
it leans falls off, but love is left alone. 

So we go to do this or that in the 
honor of dear Rotary, and by and by 
something we leaned on falls off; and 
we are kind and we are clean and we 
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Cold Weather Is 


Coming! 


Now is the time to get ready for Fall and Winter, by in- 
stalling Oilking, the simplest, cheapest and most reliable 


For $25.00 we can put a burner in your 
room heater or your hot water heater— 


For $35.00 we can put one in your 
For $125.00 we can equip your fur- 


We burn either fuel oil or kerosene— 
No blower—no noise— 

Just the natural draft of your chimney— 
Nothing to get out of order— 


The simplest, cheapest and most prac- 
tical oil burner on the market— 


A wonderful agency proposition for one 
dealer in each county— 


Rotarians—The sale of oil-burning equipment is a highly 
The Oilking outsells them all. 


offer you first chance. Let us work out an agency propo- 
sition for you in your territory. 


Oilking Burner Sales Corp. 


OILKING 


We 
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Let Van Housen’s help 
make Rotary gatherings 
more successful. We 
can contribute material- 
ly to the enjoyment of 
every social function, 


luncheon, or Conference 
with an unlimited sup 
ply of paper hats, decorations, 
special Rotary favors, novelties, 
etc. 
Van Housen’s paper products are “the 
life of the party.” They are distinctive 
and original—yet they cost no more 
than ordinary goods. 
We are manufacturers and are therefore 
able to produce any special Rotary dec 


orations, hats, etc., that you may desire. 


Write for our catalog. It will help 
you in planning your next function. 


C Van OUSCHS 
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PARTY, DANCE AND TABLE FAVORS 


81 West Lake St. Chicago 
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Rotary Club Hotel 
In the Heart of Chicago 
Chicago 


Write R after your name when you register 
(R). Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club 
every Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Vis- 
iting Rotarians always welcome. 
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idolized when she was here with me. 

Forty years ago last Christmas, God 
| called her home to work for Him where 
| He is. Every day that I go to my 
work, I look at her photograph and 
say, “Mother, I am going to do the best 
I can and be the boy you think I am.” 
Sometimes I come home at night at the 
end of my strength. I have traveled 
some 80,000 miles in the last year. 
Every night I say, “Mother, I have 
done the best I could.” I am working 
under her eye and we will meet again, 
and I don’t want her to be disappointed 
in her boy. 
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Don’t lose the thought that every 
hour of every splendid day you should 
do all you can to make happiness for 
somebody somewhere, and that your 
failure brings a shadow on some heart 
somewhere — maybe in heaven even 
who knows. 


God help us to be big. God help us 
to honor Rotary and to honor the liy. 
ing God, and then when each is a; 
peace with his better self, there wil] 
be peace all over the world, and heaven 
will be right here on earth. 








International are hereby deleted and in 
their respective places are inserted the 
following amendments: 

In Section 1—“(d) Convention.” 

In Section 5—“(d) The Convention 
Committee shall have responsibility for 
the preparations for the conducting of 
the convention, including the drafting 
of and giving publicity to its official 
program and order of business, the gen- 
eral supervision of administrative and 
hospitality finances, selection and 
equipment of convention halls, hotel ar- 
rangements, attendance promotion, reg- 
istration of attenders, and all other 
matters in connection with the conven- 
tion, not specifically delegated to any 
other committee.” 


Providing for Ten Members 
of Board of Directors 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Fifteenth An- 
nual Convention, that Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle V of the Constitution be and 
hereby is amended as follows: 


ARTICLE V—GOVERNING BoDy 


Section 1—How Constituted. The 
governing administrative body of Ro- 
tary International shall be a Board of 
Directors of ten (10) members nine of 
whom shall be elected annually. The 
President of Rotary International shall 
be a member and Chairman of the 
Board. The Immediate Past President 
of Rotary International shall be a 
member of the Board. Seven (7) Di- 
rectors shall be elected in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws at 
the annual convention of Rotary Inter- 
national. Five (5) of the said seven 
(7) directors shall be elected from the 
membership of the clubs of the United 
States of America one (1) from the 
membership of the clubs of Canada and 
Newfoundland, and one (1) from the 
membership of the clubs of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. The said seven (7) 
directors shall be nominated and elected 
by the accredited delegates of the mem- 





ber clubs of their said respective 


Resolutions Adopted 


(Continued from page 32.) 


geographical groups, and each director 
so elected shall be an active member of 
a club in his geographical group. The 
foregoing nine (9) directors shall 
forthwith elect the tenth director from 
the membership of a club not located in 
any geographical group hereinbefore 
mentioned in this section. 


Appreciation and 
Thanks 

WHEREAS, the Fifteenth Convention 
of Rotary International is nearing its 
close after an experience, the joys and 
delights of which are difficult of expres- 
sion; and, 

WHEREAS, this has been the first con- 
vention of Rotary to be held in the 
great Dominion of Canada, this con- 
vention will remain long in the recol- 
lections of those who have been so for- 
tunate as to be in attendance as one of 
the most enjoyable of their experiences 
in Rotary; and, 


WHEREAS, many individuals, groups, 
associations, commissions, and organi- 
zations have contributed without stint 
of time and talent, and with a spirit of 
unselfish service in their efforts to make 
this convention go into history, as it 
will, as one of the most successful and 
brilliant in the annals of Rotary; 


It Is THEREFORE RESOLVED, that for 
their gracious hospitality, constant 
courtesy, and at all times manifest de- 
sire to be of service to this convention, 
and to the thousands of visitors to this 
wonderful city, this convention tenders 
to the City of Toronto and its residents, 
who have contributed so largely to the 
success of this convention; His Wor- 
ship the Mayor, W. W. Hiltz, and his 
secretary, James Somers; to Park Com- 
missioner C. E. Chambers and his sta‘; 
Chief of Police Dickson and Assistant 
Chief Geddes; Controller Gibbons; al! 
of the Canadian Exhibition officials, 
especially General Manager J. G. Kent, 
Assistant Manager N. V. Hansplant 
and Entertainment Director Culley 
Ross; Director Herbert Fricker and the 
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horus of Toronto; the Har- 


Pageant 
bor Commission of Toronto; the Serv- 
‘ce Clubs of Toronto, especially the Ki- 
wanis Club of Toronto and the Young 
Men’s Club of the Board of Trade; the 


Boy Scouts of Toronto; the Royal 
: Yacht Club; the Press of 
hich has been so generous in 
given to this convention and 
so accurate in its reports of the prog- 
ress of the convention, and to the Ro- 
tary Club of Toronto and the ladies of 
Toronto Rotary, the assurance of our 
jeep appreciation of all they have done 
to make our journey to and stay in 
Toronto such a happy experience. Our 
hearts are filled with gratitude, and our 
sincere and heartfelt thanks are ex- 
tended to each of them. 

A ppree ‘tation to 
Guy Gundaker 

Wuereas, Guy Gundaker has served 
Rotary International with fidelity and 
honor during his term as President; 


Canadian 
Toronto, W 
the s spact 


and, 

WuereEAs, the Rotary clubs of every- 
where, upon the invitation of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
have made individual contributions to 
a fund with which to procure a token, 
representative of the widespread appre- 
ciation of our leader’s distinguished 
service and have turned over this token 
to the Resolutions Committee to be pre- 
sented to President Gundaker. 


Ir Is RESOLVED, That the committee | 


assumes this pleasant task and in doing 
so, on behalf of all Rotarians, offers the 
following words of praise, appreciation 
and good wishes: 

This parchment obtained from a 
sheep not only symbolizes Guy’s humil- 
ity but these words engrossed thereon 
are but reminders that the history of 
his unselfish labors have been indelibly 
engraved upon the tablets of our mem- 
ory. 

The fund which provides the gift, al- 
though obtained from universal con- 
tributions, but feebly expresses the 
value of his noteworthy contribution to 
a universal cause. 


This ring, primarily intended for 
personal adornment, is not only em- 
blematie of the office he has so conspic- 
uously adorned but is intended to re- 
mind him of the everlasting esteem 


which he has so justly earned from 
our international circle. 

These two diamonds, the handiwork 
of a supreme alchemist, radiate the lus- 
trous glory of the noon-day sun and 
typity to a small degree the luster 
which Guy and his help-mate, Ann, 
have added to the brilliant escutcheon 


of our dominant organization. 

| finally, this sapphire, containing 
the glint of the great blue dome, sym- 
bolizes the position which Guy has de- 
servedly aequired in the firmament of 


Rotary, while its azure beam is meant 
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to portray a lasting appreciation from 
his fellow Rotarians as boundless as 
the cerulean blue. 


Permitting All Members of Board 
of Directors to Vote in Convention 

WHEREAS, the By-Laws of Rotary In- 
ternational provide that the officers 
and Past Presidents shall have votes in 
the annual convention and do not men- 
tion the Directors, although some of the 
Directors are officers and some are not 
and, therefore, a discrimination is 
made between those of the Directors 
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who are officers and those who are not; 
and, 

WHEREAS, it was the evident intent 
that all the members of the Board of 
Directors, whether officers or not, 
should have the right to vote in conven- 
tions of this organization. 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Fifteenth An- 
nual Convention, that Article VI, Sec- 
tion 6, of the by-laws is hereby amend- 
ed by inserting the words “or Director” 
after the words “each officer.” 
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VERY parcel post piekeee 
you send represents a certain 
sum of money. If it is lost 

or damaged—as many packages 
are —the cost of replacement 
doubles your loss. Unless— 

You automatically insure by en- 
closing a North America Cou- 
pon. The stub is your shipping 
record. 

Inquire about the North Amer- 
ica’s new low rates on Parcel Post 
Insurance. 
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North America 
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we are not making the mistake in 
Rotary of “having too many irons 
in the fire.” It is fatally easy to 
dissipate our strength. The temptation 
to answer the multiplied appeals is very 
great and our sympathies make quick 
response. But it is full of peril to the 
essential task of Rotary. “This one 
thing I do,” cried the great Apostle. 
Because he concentrated his massive 
strength upon one task, he turned the 
world upside down. “This one thing I 
know,” cried Edison as he concentrated 
upon electricity. We must become sun- 
glasses focussing the rays until a flame 
is kindled that burns its way through 
all obstructions. A hunter will not have 
much success if he swings his double- 
barreled shotgun from East to West 
and blazes away in the hope that he 
may hit a duck. We have neither the 
time nor the money to do everything. 
The demand today is for specialists, 
and Rotary has a distinctive task to do, 
and we must not weaken our forces by 
division. As I look over this vast as- 
sembly, my imagination pictures the 
power of concentration. Thousands of 
men going back to their places with 
renewed determination to consecrate all 
their energy upon the essential task of 
Rotary. No matter how passionate the 
appeal, they will not be diverted from 
their purpose. When one reflects upon 
the waste of power in the universe 
through diffusiveness, the wonder is 
that man has not long since seen the 
urgency of definiteness and concentra- 
tion. The masterful men gave their 
strength to one great issue. “This one 
land I know,” cried Cecil Rhodes as he 
scattered his engineers across the wide 
continent. No institution could hope 
for success that did not focus its ener- 
gies upon a specific task. That must 
be our high resolve for the next fifty- 
two weeks—to bend our powers upon 
the one essential aim of Rotary. 


Third, It Is a Persevering Service 
aon, let me remind you that a 
«“ year is a long time when it is to be 
packed full of unremitting service. It 
will require... perseyerance, endurance, 
staying powers, something more than a 
flash of enthusiasm or a shout of en- 
listment will be required, if we are to 
win through. It is an easy thing to 
start with the procession, it requires 
grit to stick it through. 

Actuarial statistics are very disturb- 
ing on this head. They inform us that 
of 100 young men who start well at 
twenty-five years of age, after forty 
years only six are independent and one 
wealthy. The rest have fallen by the 
way—they had no staying powers. 
Very often the most enthusiastic at the 
outset are the first to fall out of the 
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ranks. We need something more than 
self-starters—the urgent need is for 
self-stayers. Too many get stuck in 
the sand or stalled on a hill. There is 
always a sad leakage in every organi- 
zation—we have known it too well in 
Rotary. I have heard the criticism 
very frequently of late that Rotary was 
beginning to cool down, some of the 
original enthusiasm had “petered out.” 
Perhaps it is a good sign—after “the 
tumult and the shouting dies,” men are 
apt to get down to business. “It’s a 
long, long trail awinding into the land 
of our dreams,” and only those who 
have steadfastness of purpose and 
patient endurance will win through. 
We are too much in a hurry today—we 
want to get things done overnight. 
“Step lively” is the slogan of our gen- 
eration. One needs to be reminded 
that “Rome was not built in a day.” 
Spiritual purposes especially are slow 
of achievement, and in the final analy- 
sis, Rotary is a spiritual movement. So 
we will “set our faces like a flint” and 
resolve to fight bravely on, even though 
it requires many years of fifty-two 
weeks to attain our goal. 


Fourth, It Is Co-operative Service 
‘THE finest form of service is reached, 
not when J give some helpful min- 
istry to you, but when we in mutual fel- 
lowship work out our welfare together. 
The mutual loyalties which such a 
partnership involves brings us the rich- 
est satisfaction. If you and I were 
blended into one, more could be done 
for both of us than either you or I 
could do for either of us. 
As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
The law runneth forward and back, 
For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack. 
No kind of help, therefore, that in- 
dividuals can give each other exhausts 
the meaning of service. We must rea- 
lize that we are vitally related mem- 
bers of the social body, a co-operation 
is essential to our service. Two sets of 
forces are at work in the world—the 
centrifugal which drives bodies apart 
and the centripetal which draws them 
together. Rotary is a centripetal force- 
Our service is to be so conceived that it 
overleaps every human barrier. There 
is the finest equality in our organiza- 
tion—no rank er grade mar the per- 
fection of our fellowship. The only 
qualification for membership is charac- 
ter expressed in service, and that levels 
all artificial distinction and binds us 
together in a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness. Anyone knows the spur and im- 
pulse of the touch of a comrade’s elbow 
as we march out to the fight. Think 
too, of the virtues engendered in co- 
operation—tolerance, patience, unsel- 
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fishness, faith, courage, fairness, tact 
magnaminity. But the most rea] “i. 
vantage of fellowship lies in the effec. 
tiveness of our work. Our task cannot 
be achieved by isolated units, it re. 
quires the unity wherein js strength. 
In bringing together representatives of 
different trades and vocations for my. 
tual counsel, we are helping to banish 
the competition which is hindering 
peace and brotherhood, and we are 
practising that co-operation which wil] 
lead to both. The Ten Commandment: 
take on a new meaning when we read 
them socially. For instance, how would 
the Tenth sound if we interpreted it, 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
customers.” 

But let our vision take a wider sweep, 
and think of co-operation in interna- 
tional service. Here in this convention 
are the delegates of many nations. 
How in this day of national prejudices 
and suspicions are we to work together. 
What is it that keeps back universal 
brotherhood? I will tell you, my broth- 
ers—it is the provincial mind. All false 
pride of caste or class or rank, of race 
or nation is provincialism. It is the 
pride of Rotary that it rises above the 
lower levels of a narrow nationalism 
and regards men as members of the 
common stock of humanity. He is a 
poor patriot whose patriotism does not 
enable him to understand how all men 
everywhere feel about their altars and 
their hearthstones, their flags and 
fatherlands. There is no necessary 
conflict between a wise nationalism and 
internationalism, but it requires the 
spirit of co-operation to conquer self- 
inflation and to perceive that “God had 
made of one blood all nations for to 
dwell upon the earth.” Here, then, in 
the presence of so many different 
creeds, classes, and nations, we will 
pledge ourselves to a mutual fellowship 
in service, silencing the word of racial 
scorn, refraining from ungenerous 
criticism of other peoples, refusing to 
share in any policy of aloofness or su- 
periority, gladly participating in any 
effort ‘that will lead to world-wide 


-brotherhood. 


The crest and crowning of all good 

Life’s final Star, is Brotherhood, 

For that will bring again to earth 

Her long lost Policy and Worth. 

Will shed new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon our race, 

And till it comes we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way, 
Blind Creeds and Kings have had their day, 
Break the dead branches from the path, 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again, 

To this event the ages ran. 

Make way for Brotherhood, make way for Man. 
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The Goodwill Pageant 
(Continued from page 19.) 

-ny motion picture could ever portray, 
an the “movies” have given us some 
wonderfully vivid and huge spectacles. 

In the distance came the “Continen- 
tais” in buff and blue, with fife and 
drum, playing “Yankee Doodle.” From 
the opposite direction came the scarlet 
coats of the British, playing the mar- 
tial song of ’76. Facing each other on 
the great stage, ’mid the hazy smoke of 
the huge Roman torches, they stood at 
rest, while the soldiers of the war of 
1812 in high hats, plumes and the bear 
hats seen at Lundy Lane, marched into 
the scene from somewhere out in the 
hazy distance. Chapters representing 
many bloody battle scenes were given 
ina glance. The Union and Confeder- 
ate soldiers, carrying the Stars and 
Stripes, marched proudly by with the 
band playing “Dixie.” Each group, 
emerging out of the filmy shadows 
down the race track, seemed to come 
into the picture as if stepping out of 
the hazy pages of history. Responsible 
for the rapid-moving events of the 
great spectacle which we were witness- 
ing was a well-nigh perfect organiza- 
tion. Whether it was the appearance 
of the soldiers or a band or the now- 
soft, now-full glare of the giant spot- 
lights playing upon the stage from high 
above the audience in the grandstand, 
the wonderful picture in all its multi- 
farious phases moved rapidly, smooth- 
ly, like two giant cog-wheels, well oiled 
and revolving in perfect mesh. 


The tribute to “Queen Victoria,” as 
her picture was flashed upon the dou- 
ble sereen—one at each end of the long 
open-air stage—told the story of the 
loyalty of Canada to the Empire. The 
evolutionary variety of uniforms and 
the echoes of martial songs seemed like 
turning the leaves of an old music 
book. The period of the Spanish- 
American War in ’98, reflected a unity 
of Anglo-Saxon ideals, when under the 
intrepid leadership of Roosevelt of 
Rough Riders fame, a new note of in- 
ternationalism was struck. The great 
climax was reached when the World 
War period was portrayed, when the 
“Queen’s Own” and “Princess Pat’s” 
marched bravely forth to the call of 
the Mother country. Then came the 
American doughboy lads of 1917, step- 
ping lively to the strains of “Over 
There.” It awakened together a thrill- 
ing emotion of kinship—with flags un- 
furled representing the Allied nations. 
Side by side, as brothers in the great 
world conflict, the troops greeted each 


other. The great stage was filled with | 
solliers and bands, representing all 
the various periods. ... The giant | 


Spotlights were suddenly turned on, 
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full strength, and revealed the brilliant 
uniforms of all periods, blending into 
a living animated picture never to 
be forgotten. Advancing not with 
pointed spear or fixed bayonet, but as 
brothers greeting brothers, the lines of 
hundreds of soldiers and martial bands 
countermarched, and the intermingling 
was like the weaving of a great tap- 
estry of international brotherhood, with 
a warp and woof of human beings in 
friendly greeting. The bands suddenly 
broke forth in “If a Body Meet a 
Body,” and it was a memorable “Comin’ 
Thru the Rye”’—a token of interna- 
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tional hopes and a pledge to friendli- 
ness that will ever remain a memory 
picture. It was a salute to the spirit 
of the new times, when the world is 
beginning to realize what it means to 
world peace when Canada and the 
United States, with a boundary line of 
4,000 miles, have enjoyed a century of 
peace, without a frowning fort or a 
single sentry on the border line. The 
ideal of Bobby Burns—“And Brothers 
Be”—was enthroned. 

The great bands joined in a sym- 
phony of peace, with the flags of 
twenty-eight countries unfurled, hail- 
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killed and injured while playing in the 
streets of our cities within a year. Rotarians 
—Why not establish a safe playground sys- 
tem for your children? 
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Brazilian Centennial Exposition 


Almost a quarter of a century devoted to the development and 
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project. 
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12 Months Sub. 9 


“Tae FroweR GRowEeR’ 


Unique among monthly magazines 


Luther Burbank Says: 
“No other so thoroughly practical, well 
edited, and so generally interesting.” 
THE FLOWER GROWER is all that the 
name implies AND MORE. It tells all about 
flowers and it tells many other things of inter- 
est to those who aspire to better living condi- 
tions and more beautiful surroundings. It 
teaches balanced activities, and a sane perspec- 
tive, and a better outlook on life. 
Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, 
Peony, Gladiolus, and other flowers, Queries 
and Answers, Odds and Ends, Musings, Timely 
Suggestions, Our Birds and many other help- 
ful and interesting things. An Editorial de- 
partment and an_ editorial policy, which is 
strangely lacking in most magazines. 
Up to sixty-eight 9”x12” pages. Yearly subscription $1.50 


OFFER: '” Iris grown in the Editor’s 
*own  garden,—all different,—all 
good,—with full details for planting and cul- 
ture, postpaid; and a year’s subscription (12 
issues), both for $2.00. Either plants or maga- 
zine alone easily worth this price. Irises are 
hardy northern grown sorts—you cannot fail. 


Plant the Iris, watch them grow and 
bloom, read THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and SEE WHAT HAPPENS 


Madison Cooper, Editer, 40 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 
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REBDRY@TEES 


Insure longer drive—improve your 
game at least 5 strokes—keep 
clothes and hands clean — always 
ready—exceedingly popular. You'll 
be surprised at the many points of 
advantage of Reddy Tees — ask your 
Pro or any user. 
NOMINAL COST, WONDERFUL RE- 
SULTS. TRY THEM TODAY. 
Put up in neat, handy little boxes of 


18 each, for 25c. Get them from any 
Pro or Dealer or send us $1 for 4 boxes, 


If you prefer send 10c in stamps for trial box 


NIEBLO MFG. CO. 
Sole Owners and Mfrs. 





38 East 23rd St. 
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New York City 








5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chart- 
ered new Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California,’’ 17,000 tons, 
oil-burning. 4 mos. $1250 up, including hotels, guides, 
drives, fees. Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, 
option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Europe, «tc. 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 
31, specially chartered new Cunarder ‘“‘Laconia,’’ 20,- 
000 tons (oil-burning), 62 days, $600 up; including 
drives, guides, hotels, fees. 17 days Palestine and 
Egypt. 
600 to 700 passengers expected on each crulse. 
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ing the dawn of a golden era. The 
Rotary flag is leading the way to a 
common understanding between na- 
tions, as it has to a common fellowship 
among members of all varied trades, 
vocations, and professions. The grand 
review, under the spotlights, challeng- 
ing the stars for the franchise of the 
skies, was a superb scene, representing 
the spirit of valor and sacrifice which 
insures the world peace of tomorrow. 
In the center of the great tableaux was 
a gigantic Rotary wheel, supported by 
representatives of all nations in cos- 
tume. When it began to whirl, it in- 
dicated that the thoughts and ideals of 
many people the world over are turning 
Rotaryward. 

There were fireworks, of course. 
People never outgrow the love of fire- 
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works. Rockets, which brought the 
“QOh’s”’ and *Ah’s” as in the old days 
and electric sparks showered the Heay. 
ens with all the colors of the rainbow 
while the dear old moon looked placidly 
down as the whizzers whizzed, and Ni- 
agara rained fire—while sma]! planets 
sputtered. Roman candles glared just 
as the Roman candles glared jn the 
olden days and the “Welcome—Rotary 
International” and later “Good-Night” 
were both said in fireworks on the 
shadowy curtain of clouds. 

The magic memory of this night jj 
ever bring a resplendent recollection of 
Toronto and Rotary to view. The mes. 
sage of friendliness and understanding 
that glorifies the symbol of the Rotary 
wheel truly includes in its encircled 
unity the peoples of the earth. 





current use here. Nonetheless, certain 
of our methods are good. Confidence 
reigns supreme in our transactions, for 
our laws protect the honest man and 
can in no wise be turned to favor the 
sharper. 

Those who wish to arrive and to ac- 

quire a fortune, untroubled by too many 
scruples, can scarcely succeed in 
France where bankrupts are disgraced, 
and where a business man risks his 
good name if he fails to keep his word 
by not executing on time a contract or 
by not delivering the quality required. 
If you consider us timorous in our 
enterprises, the reason for it is that 
our greatest anxiety is to meet our en- 
gagements and that the highest ambi- 
tion bequeathed to us by our fathers 
is to cherish a reputation beyond 
suspicion before coveting success. 
Nevertheless the highly practical 
methods of work and organization in 
which the Americans excel are pene- 
trating little by little amongst us and 
have already made considerable pro- 
gress. I shall teach you nothing in 
telling you that certain French houses, 
perhaps in greater numbers than you 
think, have put into practice the Taylor 
system for example, and congratulate 
themselves on its application; applica- 
tion which has, indeed, upset all our 
ideas of individual independence, but 
before the results of which one cannot 
but admit oneself convinced. 
It is inevitable that progress 
spreads more and more amongst us; 
one thing alone will help by conquer- 
ing definitely our repugnance to aban- 
don our old methods; this thing is the 
clear common sense in which we are in 
no wise lacking. 


Very well, my friends, it is of such 
men as I have tried to paint the por- 
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trait as faithfully as possible in its gen- 


Business Methods Session 
(Continued from page 26.) 


eral aspects, that compose the four 
Rotary clubs already founded in 
France, and particularly the Paris 
club, of which I have had the honor 
to be president during the past year 
and which I know pretty well. 


On the basis of the fundamental 
qualities that I have sketched, it is in- 
evitable that Rotarian principles de- 
velop under the most favorable of con- 
ditions; the seed of which I spoke a 
little while ago has found good ground. 


Our club is perhaps of too recent 
birth to have already put into action 
all the principles which go to make up 
the Rotarian Ideal, but it is none the 
less true that we strive ardently to 
that end. Rotary has taught us to 
know each other better, to appreciate 
one another, perhaps to love one an- 
other. From there starts the develop- 
ment of our business relations of 
which the results are expressed in 
highly eloquent figures. 

The philanthropic principles, of 
which the application in our industries 
and commerce is approved by Rotary 
gain adherents day by day and the re- 
sults already obtained are extremely 
satisfactory. What is necessary to at- 
tain the ends of Rotary in all their full 
ness, is constant effort and time; we 
are beginning, gentlemen, and how 
great are our efforts! 

I will not strain your attention any 
longer and wish only to add a few 
words: We have still much to gain by 
contact with Rotary but two reasons 
are the best guarantees of our future 
success: On the one hand the funda- 
mental uprightness and kindliness of 
the French character, and on the other 
hand that enthusiasm, very French 
also, that animates us every time that 
an idea has conquered us, and which 
assures to the Rotarian Ideal, cost what 
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most magnificent of tri- 


+ may, th 
“pr, JULIO HERNANDEZ 
MIYARES 
Rotary Business Methods in Latin 
America 


Rotarian Mario Nunez Mesa.) 


R. MIYARES said that after having 

talked with and after having got- 
information he could from 
J] the representatives of Latin-Ameri- 
van Rotary clubs about what had been 
accomplished by the Rotary clubs in dif- 
forent countries on Business Methods, 
particularly in Cuba where he came 
from, he has no doubt that the Golden 
Rule, through the Rotary clubs, has 
been taken to all the organizations and 
hambers of commerce of the distant 
laces where Rotary Clubs are. 

In Cuba, particularly, the Rotary 
lubs have fostered cooperation be- 
tween the merchants. Two merchants’ 
associations have been established 
through the initiative and cooperation 
of Cuban Rotarians. Up to now, the 
business methods have not improved so 
much as to develop any codes of ethics, 
but after the trade and professional or- 
ganizations shall have been established 
for a sufficient time, as in the United 
ates, codes of ethics will be pro- 
moted and developed through the efforts 
of Rotarians. 


ARTHUR J. HUTCHINSON 
Rotary Business Methods in New Zealand 
you heard what President Guy said 

yesterday about straight business 
and government. I am proud to say that 
n our little country one word I have 
never heard in connection with our gov- 
ernment in any of its many depart- 
ments of activity is “graft.” 

Now, what is Rotary doing in our 
country? In Auckland, our Business 
Methods Committee meets every week. 
All or nearly all of our trade and busi- 
ness establishments have codes of 
thies, even including our professional 
men. It is there, however, that our doc- 
tors, like your doctors, have a great ad- 
vantage over us common business men. 
They can bury their mistakes, but by 
them we are largely judged. One un- 
ethical business transaction does more 
harm to the good name of business (not 
only to the individual but to business) 
than a thousand square deals do good. 

Personally, I have written many 


ten all the 


C+ 


weekly letters on better business 
methods that the members of our club 
‘ave read. I know they have done so 


*ecause they have commissioned me to 
oring back with me all the knowledge 
and information I ean in connection 
with ur splendid Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Can- 
ada, (his item was chosen because it 
's In this respect or method that some 
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of our business in Auckland and all ten. The same man would refuse to 
through New Zealand is at fault. Ihave know any fellow who, because he had 
already gathered much valuable in- a chance, cheated at cards. 


formation in this connection, and on my Don’t fool yourself, fellows, if you 
return to Auckland, the Rotary club sell a man a line of goods you know to 
will see that it is put into effect. be bad because he does not know his 


It is indeed strange how some busi- business or does not know enough, it is 
ness:men who would rather lose their a crooked deal, it is against the Rotary 
all in a straight-out game of chance or code, no matter how many pounds or 
gamble than cheat or even take a mean dollars you make on the deal. 
advantage, will tell with glee about how Fellows, get your classification to 
they put something over on the other adopt a code of ethics. Then take that 
fellow in a business deal, how they sold code, pick out one item and make it a 
a line that was not worth one cent, for cornerstone of your structure of ethical 














The Spirit of Pi 
Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 
thing less than the best known way of doing a job. It records a 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinement in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 
telephone art. Always the road has been kept open for an un- 
hampered and economic development of the telephone. 

Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead of 
rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 
finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. Instead 
of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 
ness of living. 

Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 
service of to-morrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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business methods. When that one is 
well and truly laid, take the next and 
build a structure of honest, clean live- 
and-let-live business. In that lies peace 
and happiness for all. Without clean, 
honest business methods, our Rotary 
activities are but worthy community 
service activities. In our better busi- 
ness activity lies the one and only hope 
of peace. 

Most of the world’s unrest and 
trouble comes from unethical business 
or professional methods. If the world’s 
business and ptofessional men adopt 
4 and keep the Rotary business plan, 
there will be far less work for our 
ministers and preachers to do. 

Until our people can enter our busi- 
ness establishments with the same feel- 
ing of safety they do our churches, 
feeling and knowing without even 
thinking, here we will get a square 
business deal, we of the Auckland and 
New Zealand and the southern Rotary 
clubs won’t lay down upon our jobs. 


TSUNEJIRO MIYAOKA 
Rotary Business Methods in Japan 
‘THE totary Club of Tokyo is now in 
the fourth year of its existence. Its 
sister club in Osaka is only in the sec- 
ond year of its birth. Three more 
Rotary clubs which would have been in 
existence by this time in Japan have 
not yet come into existence owing to 
t the dislocation of business and gener- 
f. ally 


unfavorable conditions arising 
; from the terrible earthquake of Sep- 


tember 1, 1923. And apropos of that 
event, it is a great pleasure for me to 
carry to you the most grateful thanks 
of the Rotarians and the people of 
Japan and those who have been bene- 
fited by the spontaneous gift of money, 
of things, piled and showered upon the 
people of Japan by the generous peo- 
ple of the United States and the peo- 
ple of Canada, of Great Britain, and all 
the others represented here. 

Regarding the business methods 
which is the subject of my address, I 
have only one or two remarks to offer 
because of the limitation imposed by 
time. 

We are emphasizing not only the 
maintenance of integrity, square deal- 
ing in commercial transactions, but 
emphasizing the fact that a merchant, 
a manufacturer, not less than a profes- 
sional man isn’t doing his very best 
unless he has the courage to offer ma- 
terials and things that will permanent- 
ly benefit his buyer, no matter what 
the cost of production may be. 

In this day of acute commercial com- 
petition, there is always a tendency to 
produce cheaper goods because the man 
who can sell cheaper, the man who can 
produce at a less cost, is apt to catch 
the market. To do service, to furnish 
things by which the buyer will get his 
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full money’s worth is a far more diffi- 
cult problem than cutting down prices, 
and that is a lesson which a profes- 
sional man very easily learns. A pro- 
fessional man finds it a mistake to offer 
to render his services at a scale or fee 
which does not fairly compensate him 
for the labor, for in doing so, he would 
not be doing service that will benefit 
his client or his patient, according as 
the profession is that of law or medi- 
cine. 

The Hippocratic Oath by which the 
medical profession is bound, demands of 
any person before being admitted into 
the practice of medicine that he will 
lead his life and practice his art in up- 
rightness and honor, that whatever 
house he shall enter, it shall be for the 
good of the sick to the utmost of his 
power, and that he will exercise his art 
solely for the cure of his patients and 
will give no drug, perform no operation 
for a criminal purpose, even if solicited, 
much less suggest it. 

In the form of the oath of admission 
to the Bar recommended by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, a lawyer should 
swear that he will not maintain any 
suit or proceeding which shall appear 
to him to be unjust, nor put up any de- 
fense except such as he believes to be 
honestly debatable under the law of the 
land; that he will employ for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the causes confided 
to him, such means only as are con- 
sistent with truth and honor, and will 
never seek to mislead the judge or jury 
by any artifice or false statement of 
fact or law. 

It is this, gentlemen, which the com- 
mercial and the manufacturing mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Tokyo are 
trying to impress upon their comrades. 
Many mistaken impressions have been 
created not only in the United States 
and in Canada but over the world, ow- 
ing to lame excuses that are sometimes 
made by merchants residing in the 
Orient. I was surprised to find some 
foreigners laboring under the impres- 
sion that the so-called commission in 
the sense of accepting bribery from 
parties on the other side of a deal was 
entirely an Oriental practice. You 
smile. I guess you are aware that the 
Orient is no greater criminal than the 
Occident in that respect. 

There is always a tendency to try to 
get out of trouble by putting the 

responsibility on someone else’s shoul- 
ders. I have been dealing with a firm 
of haberdashers in Japan consisting of 
four partners, from whom I buy goods 
for my own use. I have noticed that 
when there was an error in the ac- 
count and I pointed it out to one 
partner, he always told me quite 


promptly that it was one of the others 
who made the mistake. 
Now, in this world when the dis- 
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tances are fast becoming annihilated 
you will realize that there can be ™ 
permanent benefit to a nation, to ‘oa 
ples of one country, unless they realize 
that it is by increasing the purchasing 
power of other people that their indus. 
try can be permanently benefited. He 
profits most who serves best is not only 
true in the transactions between in- 
dividuals, but it is equally true in the 
adjustment of relations between na- 
tions, and I trust that that point will 
be carried home to the Rotarians who 
are present in this hall. I thank you! 


VIVIAN CARTER 


Rotary Business Methods in the Britis); 
Isles 
"TOMORROW our president, Frank 
Eastman, will review the work of the 
year in Britain and Ireland, which was 
the subject of a passing reference in 
the otherwise comprehensive review of 
extension made yesterday by Crawford 
McCullough. I will not anticipate his 
remarks save just to say that the re- 
markable progress which he will report 
in our strength—which has trebled it- 
self in the three years that have 
elapsed since the Edinburgh conven- 
tion—is due in the main to the ex- 
planations given of Rotary’s aims and 
objects, chief of which Nos. 1 and 2 
are the ideal of service as the basis of 
all worthy enterprise, and the applica- 
tion of the ideal of service to business 
and profession. 

If we went out on Rotary simply as 
a fellowship, or even a fellowship aim- 
ing at international peace and good- 
will, we should have nothing very much 
to distinguish us from any of the other 
brotherhoods, or welfare societies. 
People would not see why there should 
be a limitation of membership merely 
to advance pure generalities. “The 
more the merrier” would be the very 
general comment. 

It is because stress is laid on the 
personal application of the ideal of 
service, and the ethical standard, that 
our membership limitation is under- 
stood; therefore, stress must be laid on 
that aspect. In all our extension 
work, it is explained by us that Rotary 
is selective in its membership because 
there is a personal obligation, and that 
the person is in the club not for himself 
as himself, but for himself as repre 
sentative of a definite calling in life. 

That is the whole basis of Rotary, 
and the secret of the very real success 
it has achieved; selective, responsible 
membership is what makes such 2 ©on- 
vention as this what it is—at once a” 
exclusive movement, but also an inclu- 
sive one—for the things that a Rotarian 
professes and tries to practice are N° 
secrets, and no monopoly; they are ope" 
to all who understand them, to follow, 
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It is an Englishman’s privilege to 
idvertise failings, rather than his 
virtues ani we are never so happy as 
hen we are running ourselves down. 
We have a curious faculty that is called 
‘eussedness,” of seeing the several 
jdes of the same proposition. If you 


yroposition “A,” we immediately 


put up 
on 3 with proposition “B.” Then 
there comes from the background some- 
body who discovers the truth to lie mid- 
way between the two extremes. We 
generally hang him, burn him, im- 


prison him, or boycott him—and then 
at a decent interval afterwards, if he 
s dead, we put a bad statue to him, or 
if alive, make him prime minster. 


Now in this business methods cam- 
+‘ paign, it was first brought to our 
notice as an association, after the Los 
Angeles convention, which was _ at- 
tended by the then president, Will Mc- 
Connell, Alex Wilkie, Arthur Chadwick 
and many others, of whom I was one. It 
fell te my lot to introduce the idea of 
written codes of ethics to my then board 
of directors in a report made of the 
convention and subsequent meetings of 
the council. Before I went out, many 
Rotarians had said to me: “These ab- 
stractions about service and ethical 
standards are all very well, but what 
do they mean in practice?” 

I thought, when the code was sug- 
gested, that my fellow-Rotarians would 
have exclaimed joyously that here at 
last was the hidden treasure, some- 
thing that would answer in precise 
terms exactly their question, and show 
them that Rotary ideals in practice 
meant certain definite things. 

It was not so, however. The very 
same people who had cried aloud for 
something definite, set up a riot when 
t was presented to them. They be- 
came sudden enthusiasts for the once 
lespised glittering generalities. They 
waxed eloquent about the spirit, not the 
letter, and discovered a hitherto un- 
suspected value in the Golden Rule— 
which was conveniently held to have 
made 
fluous. 

We had, however, on one side, some 
persistent people, who knew something 
about the ways of their fellow-country- 
men and they plodded on with this idea 
of the written code. 

When any man plods along in Eng- 
land with anything, no matter what it 
‘sy We always admire him and after a 
year of persistency, our conference, see- 
ing that the code-makers were in 
earnest, followed the sporting British 
tule, and agreed to give the code a 
dnaes 

I suspect that many of them never 
supposed it would come to anything. 
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But these same persistent people were 
determined it should come to some- 
thing, and when our next conference 
came around at Torquay and a written 
draft was submitted to them in black 
and white, it was adopted, in principle 
(you know what that means) and it is 
as nearly a piece of legislation as any- 
thing I know of. Not only that; a 
scheme has been approved that will see 
to it that the thing gets a stage further. 
It is a scheme that appoints in every 
Rotary club in Britain a representative 
to be speciaily responsible for the busi- 
ness methods program; each of our five 
leading areas — Scotland, Northern 





the..ten . commandments _super- | 
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England, Midland England, England 
East, South, Southeast and London, 
England, South and Southwest. We 
have left Ireland open so far as busi- 
ness methods are concerned, as the 
greater part of the island may think 
it best to have the business first and 
let the methods take care of themselves 
afterwards. 

We appoint in each one of these areas 
a district convenor of club representa- 
tives, who will call together the repre- 
sentatives some time during the 
autumn. Before that, there will be a 
conference of the district convenors and 
the general committee, before which 
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conference, the program unfolded by 
Chairman Havens will be laid down for 
consideration by the delegates. 

Now I want to conclude, if I may, by 
a few personal remarks (having come 
all this way and being in a position of 
temporary freedom and irresponsibility, 
I claim the privilege to do this.) 

I have never had any other idea of 
Rotary than that it is a fellowship of 
practical men, out to achieve practical 
results in a spirit of fellowship. As 
previously remarked, if it were any- 
thing else, the limited membership plan 
would never have reconciled itself with 
my reasoning. 


O put a written code before a body 

of business men for its own sweet 
sake seems to me to be an error of tac- 
tics. A man never likes to talk to you 
if you open the conversation with writ- 
ten documents, even if you call them 
codes of ethics. There may be a catch 
in the textual expression of the most 
righteous of contracts. It is the same 
when a reporter from a newspaper be- 
gins to take you down in shorthand as 
soon as you have opened your mouth. 

To take out a code of ethics and say 
“Here, this is what we all ought to 
agree to,” is to arouse immediate re- 
sentment. Men will say at once that 
they do not regulate their lives or their 
businesses by written codes. 

The first thing must always be to 
establish the atmosphere, the basis of 
understanding, and the spirit of trust 
and good-will. I judge Rotary to be 
capable always of doing that—it is to 
do that that we have Rotary lunches 
and conferences and conventions; and 
that we know each other by our first 
names and greet each other when we 
meet. 

Where does the code come in? Sure- 
ly only after there is a consensus of 
opinion on a specific point of practice. 
All statements of doctrine are the re- 
sult of consensus of opinion, or of ex- 
perience. They are set down on paper 
that they may be committed to mem- 
ory. When that has happened, they be- 
come trite and often superfluous. 

There are, in every trade and every 
profession, certain practices that are 
the result of not moral delinquency so 
much as of the pressure of circum- 
stance or of tradition, custom, habit, or 
usage. Many of such practices are 
agreed by many men to be unethical, 
but because universally adopted, to be 
difficult to remedy—except by appeal to 
moral principles. 

You must, therefore, first establish a 
respect for moral principle, applied in 
particular to business. When that has 
been established, then the code writes 
itself, as long or as short as it is neces- 
sary. 

I do not believe very much in our 
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going about the world as a |o; of self. 
selected busy-bodies, looking out for 
evil in order that we may have the 
credit of the discovery. I do not believe 
in the old Prussian system of Stickin 
up the word “Verboten” ovey ies 
open patch of grass, or of the domestic 
custom of going down the garden to see 
what the children are doing in order 
to tell them they mustn’t. 

I dislike Rotary becoming regarded as 
claiming to have a monopoly of right- 
eousness, and I regard the code much 
as I regarded the policeman who cay. 
ries a truncheon—as in England he 
doesn’t. 

I like to think of Rotary as above all 
an atmosphere in which good-will and 
good deeds can flourish, and of the Ro- 
tary code as something to be kept in 
hand, ready for use only when it js 
wanted. I believe in the code, that Ro- 
tarians should set to work to compare 
experiences of trade custom, and sup- 
plement the general code by a written 
statement of what constitutes the gen- 
eral principles of correct custom. 

These agreed upon, I believe in every 
Rotarian being so familiar with them 
that, whatever be his calling in life, he 
is able so to deal with business prob- 
lems as they arise that he may be ree- 


ognized as a right-dealing man. If in 


‘éourse of time public opinion discovers 
that behind this right-dealing there has 
been Rotary, then so much the better 
for Rotary in one sense, but so much 
the worse for it in another. The one 
sense is that Rotary will have in his- 
tory the same credit for the uplift of 
conceptions of conduct in the industrial 
age as the guilds had in the age of the 
craft. The other sense is that, if Ro- 
tary comes into universal recognition 
as a word signifying a certain concep- 
tion of conduct, you can no more limit 
the numbers of Rotarians to selected 
members of clubs than you could limit 
the numbers of “gentlemen” to the old 
esquires who were entitled to bear 
arms. 

When this day comes, you will have 
enrolled into the Rotary movement, 
whether you like it or not, all men who 
stand for right dealing in trade or pro- 
fession, and then it will not be a ques- 
tion of coming to Toronto, or to Rio, to 
Sydney, to Nice—or even to London, to 
hold a Rotary convention. 


N those days every city, every day of 
the week, will be itself a Rotary con- 
vention, and life—life will have become 
for us what we believe to have been 
originally intended that it should be by 
the Creator when He made man in His 
own image—not a struggle, but an in- 
spiration, not an endurance of op)res 
sion, toil and bitterness, but a ma-tery 
of the arts of liberty, happiness 2nd 
love. 
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‘ius truly representative. 
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The British Empire 
Dinner 
(C ued from page 20.) 


ike second place to any on 
ough they were among the 


efused t 


earth, Alt 

ni of the overseas countries to be at- 

tacked by the Rotary microbe, they had 

‘ bad case of it, even at this early date. 
“We are all very proud of the Em- 


pire,” said he. “Some of us might dif- 
which achievements of the 
ive added most to the history 

My own conviction is that 

re early started to put service 
self. We have made mistakes 
and we acknowledge them. I believe 
that what made the Empire great is 

‘ust these ideals of Rotary which have 
captured the imagination of business 
men all over the world. I hope that 
the time will never come when our Em- 
pire will think more of the heroism of 
its soldiers and sailors than of the 
ethics of its business men.” 

Rotarian James Maher thereupon 
tcook us some twelve hundred miles 
to the westward of New Zealand to 
Sydney, Australia. He dwelt on the 
service that Rotary is rendering in not 
only bringing nations and individuals 
together but in bringing the British 
Dominions into closer touch. 


fer as 
Empire hi: 
of natior 
he Em} 


before 


‘THEN came a leap from Australasia 

to a point half way around the globe 
hen Rotarian Fred L. Barrett of Dub- 
n, Ireland, told of the pride which 
they took in the fact that their city 
as the first to have a Rotary Club of 
ll the great overseas domain. He 
rought a happy message from Ireland, 
that his beloved land was at last en- 
joying real peace, due to the wisdom 
ind tolerance of the British govern- 
ment. He felt that it would not be 
ong before the north and south of Ire- 


f the most loyal members of the Em- 
ire. The Rotary club had been a great 
blessing in Dublin and around the com- 
mon table they had all found it a won- 
erful bond of union. 

Back part way over the route jus’ 
traveled and then across the equator 
far to the south, we were carried by 
Rotarian P, J. Stevenson, of Johannes- 
urg, South Africa. He spoke of the 
tst club to be formed in his country 
~a club formed largely of British, 
South African, and Dutch members and 
There were 
‘veral American members, of which 
Was one, all meeting on the common 


‘ane of Rotary and serving as best 
‘ey might in their own way. He 
poke of the extension work now un- 
ler 1 


under the supervision of Spe- 
missioner Charles Smith and 
4s hopeful that there would be sev- 
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ENGRAVINGS 


In Open Days,—and not so very far back, at that,—the only 
engravings used were carved out of wood by Monks. Con- 
trast this with the Modern Science of photo-engraving which 
enables you to have anything reproduced, whether this be 
works of Art or merchandise of any description. 

establishments of its kind in this 
country, and with its large Adver- 
tising Studios, with specialists in all 
branches, and its modern up-to-date 
Engraving Shops, is in position to 
produce illustrations and engravings 








The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus- 
trations in their advertising matter 

















pea and catalogs. of the highest order. 

f) y The Barnes-Crosby Company has A cordial invitation to visit our 
xo for a quarter of a century maintained Offices and Works is extended to 
a7 its position as one of the foremost _alll buyers. 
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“Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold 
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eral more clubs organized, although 
there were only eight cities in South 
Africa with a white population of over 
20,000. “We need more clubs,” he 
said. “We must have them so that the 
ideals of Rotary may be more widely 
known and practiced. Rotary Interna- 
tional could occupy a distinct place held 
by no other organization if it would 
study the economic phases which lead 
to war. If Rotary could make this con- 
tribution to the world, we would more 
than justify our existence and find for 
Rotary a lasting place in the sun.” 

Then back we came to London in a 
second as International Director John 
Bain Taylor, of London, England, rose 
to tell his fellow countrymen of his ap- 
preciation of the many great kind- 
nesses extended to him by American 
Rotarians. “Their conduct had been a 
splendid manifestation of the word 
‘Service.’ So long as we feel that we 
are all brothers just so long is Rotary 
International bound to succeed.” 

Down south to the warm seas of the 
tropics our thoughts traveled as Rota- 
rian Jack Arnold of Bermuda brought 
a greeting from the oldest self-govern- 
ing crown colony. He spoke of the sun- 
shine and the flowers of “the finest 
place in the world.” Incidentally he 
mentioned that they had a great treat- 
ment for the national rash—several 
19-hole golf courses. 

Up north to Newfoundland was the 
next trip. Rotarian Archibald Munn of 


For over the registration quarters was 
a sign which showed that during the 
Exhibition the Meteorological Bureau 
was housed there (and perhaps ac- 
counted for the fine weather enjoyed 
during the convention); the Creden- 
tials Committee filled the space usually 
allotted to the Provincial Board of 
Health; the Press Bureau had sup- 
planted the “Department of Overseas 
Trade;” but best of all was the label 
back of “Ches” Perry’s desk which de- 
finitely listed him as “Biological Prod- 
ucts.” 

Just what Toronto hospitality implied 
was shown at the luncheon given by 
the lieutenant-governor, as it was by 
the offer of service from the Boys’ 
Municipal Council, and it was splen- 
didly illustrated that very night 
when the great opening goodwill 
pageant brought a crowd, estimated at 
25,000 people, to its feet while others 
echoed and re-echoed as the history 
of the past century was moulded into 
a glowing background for the theme 
of international friendship. Since a 
description of that pageant is given 
elsewhere in this number I shall not 
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the St. Johns’ club believed himself to 
be one of the youngest Rotarians there, 
and as such should be seen and not 
heard. He expressed his joy in attend- 
ing so wonderful a convention. 


AGA to London, England, was our 

last voyage overseas as Vivian Car- 
ter, secretary of R. I. B. I., expressed 
the satisfaction that we all felt, that Ro- 
tary should serve so well in giving some 
of us the opportunity of knowing what 
our Dominions are, and where they are, 
and what their people look like. “We 
belong to a composite group of nations 
and we should be quite as well ac- 
quainted with one another as we are 
with those of other races. The Empire 
has much to gain from Rotary senti- 
ment and Rotary has much to gain 
from the membership of those from so 
many lands.” 

Ches Perry, a most popular guest, 
threw out a serious word as a check to 
the over-optimistic. “We should pro- 
ceed with extension until all the lands 
of civilization shall be represented in 
Rotary but we can scarcely expect Ro- 
tary to play immediately any great part 
in so huge a task as establishing firmly 
among all the countries of the globe 
those friendly relations that should ex- 
ist among them. While, for the pres- 
ent, we may not be able to accomplish 
much in promoting world peace 
through Rotary, we can at least solid- 
ify all parts of the British Empire and 

& 

Toronto Trails 
(Continued from page 9.) 
intrude any comment of my own. But 
what it meant to those privileged to 
witness it may be illustrated by the 
action of a Cuban delegate. As the 
great crowd, orderly in its disorder, 
streamed out of the grandstand the 
Cuban threw his arms around the 
nearest delegate, who happened to be 
an American, exclaiming “Ah! Inter- 
national friendship! Wonderful! Won- 
derful!” The spectacle had moved him 
to the point where he simply had to 
give outward expression to feeling 
that had risen past all restraint. And 
even Anglo-Saxons who pride them- 
selves on the control of their emotions 
could heartily sympathize with that 
enthusiasm. 

The boulevards leading to the city 
were choked with humanity afoot and 
on wheels. We got some fifteen miles 
out of our way because of a confusion 
of directions. Just who was respons- 
ible we never knew exactly—and no- 
body cared. We were all steeped in 
the spirit of the pageant and minor 
affairs like being lost seemed of no 
special consequence. 
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the United States in Rotary / ellowsh'p 
draw Americans and Britishers labs 
that great international comradeship 
which all the far-seeing, peace-loyiny 
people of both nations ardently desire 
and fervently pray for. And if Rotary 
can serve to bring these great branch»: 
of the Anglo-Saxon race into a close; 
fellowship, we can hope that in due 
time Rotary may bring into a bigger 
fellowship all the nations of the worlj, 
We must not expect to do it all in a 
day or a year or a generation. It yj 
take time. Meanwhile the greatest op- 
portunity, the immediate opportunity 
for Rotary to show what it can do js 
with the states of the American Union 
and the elements of the British Em. 
pire.” 

It was left to Frank Littlefield, presi- 
dent of the Toronto Club, to bring us 
all back to Toronto town. “After |is- 
tening to the speakers,” he said, “he 
had concluded that if all the effort the 
local club had put into the convention 
accomplished nothing more than to 
bring these British Rotarians together 
from all parts of the world, the work 
would have been well worth while. 

“The spirit of Rotary is really the 
spirit of friendliness. Let us go back 
to our homes resolved to do our share, 
that the spirit of friendliness shall 
march with all nations.” Such was the 
closing comment of Bill Cairns, the 
very excellent chairman, and thus a 
memorable event passed into history. 


The convention proper got under 
way on Tuesday morning. Rotarians 
settled down to the serious business 
of their organization. The sessions 
were held in the Transportation Buili- 
ing—as one chap observed, “not 
wholly inappropriate for it docs dea! 
in mental transportation, if not 
physical.” The stage setting helpel 
one to get that idea. In addition t 
the customary flowers, flags, an! 
palms, there was a great art panel 
at the back of the stage which repre 
sented the spirit of Canada and 
the spirit of Rotary. This was 
carried out in a sort of cathedral-win- 
dow effect and the result was a bit im 
pressionistic and a bit medieval, )u' 
withal attractive. The stained-glass 
effect was repeated in the big center 
lamp and the windows of the hall 
were likewise Gothic in form so that 
the whole thing was somehow (faintly 
reminiscent of the chapels of the 
Knights Templar. If you coul! have 
substituted long black oak benches f° 
the rather uncompromising chai’: and 
a row of heralds for the scribes »t ‘he 
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ered press table, the simile 
would have been nearly perfect. 

Behind the stage was a tangle of 
| dials where the amplifier 
t a watchful eye and ear on 
hings. To the right and left, back 
of the tage, were the offices of the 
n chairman and the Interna- 
ial President. Directly behind the 
tage was the rear entrance where 
) camera men awaited their 
snap the speakers and other 
as they emerged. 


> 
wnite-co 


res 


patie! 
cnance 


elebritie 


NOR was there any lack of pictur- 
~‘ esque figures for the photographers 


After the Reverend 


to practice on. 
Leslie Pidgeon, past international 
president, had delivered the invocation 


fter the host club had given 
greeting to their comrades in 
service and their president had ex- 
pressed the same sentiment in his 
after there had been suitable 
from the representatives of 
lands; after we heard greet- 
ings from many Rotary nations; after 
Bob Lawrence, long, lean and leonine, 
wung harmonies whither he 
would; we got the President’s address. 
Everybody knows what Guy Gundaker 
is done in the restaurant business, 
but somehow I always think that he 
was designed by nature to be a banker. 
He is so very dependable-looking. 
There are times when I thought he 
looked like an exceedingly wise cherub, 

f one may imagine a cherub of some 
years and more. He al- 
ternately glowed with enthusiasm and 
radiated sympathy, and he was visibly 
moved by manifestations of regard as 

shown later in the week. 

But everybody alike, restaurant 
man, banker, merchant, joined in the 
which followed President 
Gundaker’s shrewd remark: “History 
hows that governments follow the 
same path as business: If business 

crooked, governments will be 
If business is honest, it has 
a corresponding reaction upon the 
character of government.” 


musica 


speech, 


response 


two-score 


applause 


crooked. 


Then came recess and a trip to the 
Rotary dining-room at the other end 
of the grounds, far enough to put the 
finishing touch to your appetite by the 
ume you walked it. This big dining- 
hall was as gaily decorated as were 
the other buildings used for the con- 
vention. Brightly colored bunting 
lapped back and forth in the breeze 

he smiles of the “Sunny Jim” 

Ss Were composites of those worn 
by bustling waitresses. Here too, was 
music so well played that .it was a pity 
that it could not be better heard, 
though nearly all of it was available 
elsewhere at different times during the 
convention, The three bands brought 
XY Rotary clubs, all had their turn in 
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the dining-hall so that one day you 
heard the Lafayette (La.) boys’ band, 
the official band of the Seventeenth 
District; next day it might be the 
Scout band of Port Huron (Mich.) 
which had a number of good soloists in 
its personnel; and the day after you 
might appreciate the fine kiltie band 
which St. Petersburg (Fla.) Rota- 
rians brought in their special car. Al- 
though I do not believe the girl’s 
drum and bugle corps from Buffalo 
ever performed in the dining-hall there 
was plenty of opportunity to hear 
them as they paraded the grounds. 
Each day, one of these bands or one 
of those which performed in the stands 
near the great fountain would an- 
nounce dinner. When the two Scouts 
entered with the sign advising you to 
“come and get it before it got cold,” 
there were always plenty of hungry 
Rotarians to fall in behind the band. 
Speaking of Scouts, there are fifty 
troops of them around the Toronto dis- 
trict, and those alert youngsters who 
performed many kinds of service dur- 
ing the convention seemed to have 
more merit badges on their sleeves 
than any Scouts I have yet seen. Just 
one instance will serve to show how 
thoroughly those lads were trained. 
Some lady whose thankfulness ex- 
ceeded her knowledge of Scout rules 
offered one of the lads a $2 tip. Evi- 
dently that was a tempting offer for 
that particular youngster, and his face 
showed it. But still he was manly 
enough to politely decline, explaining 
that Scouts were not supposed to take 
anything for their “good deeds.” 


LEISURELY stroll back to the con- 

vention hall, with just time enough 
to glance over the crowd in the House of 
Friendship or to get your mail; and 
you were ready for the afternoon ses- 
sion. After the introduction of past 
international presidents, general offi- 
cers, and committee chairmen, all of 
whom were duly applauded, Crawford 
McCullough took charge as chairman 
of the Extension Committee. His re- 
view of MRotary’s progress was 
thorough, the sort of thing Rotary has 
come to expect from Chairman Mc- 
Cullough. After hearing it and par- 
ticularly after that allusion: “If we 
are thinking only in terms of our home 
town, forgetting that while our first 
duty as citizens is to our own country, 
yet we are all brothers of one hu- 
manity under God—” What Rotarian 
could not find a new appreciation for 
the Sixth Object of Rotary? Then 
came the introduction of the special 
commissioners, Hon. George Fowlds, 
Herbert P. Coates, and Fred Warren 
Teele, each of whom had something of 
interest to say about his year’s work, 
and the presentation of Rotary around 
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the world given by representatives of 
clubs in all quarters of the globe. 
Preliminary reports of committees on 
credentials and registration indicated 
that this was going to be a record con- 
vention from the standpoint of attend- 
ance, and as the day’s session ad- 
journed, there seemed to be a feeling 
among the delegates that this was to 
be a record convention in many other 
ways. 


T was the Reverend Father John E. 

Burke, of Toronto, who pronounced 
the invocation on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and it was significant that during 
the week men who represented several 
different branches of religious thought 
all pleaded earnestly from the same 
platform and for the same _ ideals. 
After John R. Williams had made 
some pertinent remarks about Rotary 
Education there came E. J. Cattell, of 


| Philadelphia, who discussed “Friend- 


ship in Rotary.” This Philadelphian 
was easily one of the most picturesque 
figures of the convention. <A _ sturdy 


| little figure with a massive, shaggy, 
| white head, he delivered much wisdom 
| in staccato sentences, and drove his 


points home with a little bob that 
meant “answer that if you can.” 
Imagine the Santa Claus of your child- 
hood, shorn a bit, whittled down a bit, 
dressed in a light gray suit and a high 
collar, and given a big watch-chain to 
trickle through his fingers while he 
talks—and you have Cattell—Cattell, 
grand old man of the American public 
platform. And surely no better aphor- 
ism was ever slipped into a stocking 
than this: “Happiness is just like a 
shadow. When you run after a shadow 
it runs away; it is only when you run 
away that the shadow follows after. 
So it is only when you make somebody 
else happy that God makes you happy. 
Only when you lift a burden does God 
lift your burden. You get by giving, 
but you have got to give first. Take 
the sunshiny way; it is the only way.” 
When the applause had died down 
and everybody had settled into their 
seats again, Harry Bert Craddick had 
something technical but worthwhile to 
offer concerning Rotary classifications. 
Immediately following came the Wich- 
ita quartet, sunflowers and all, to sing 
for us. This was their ninth consecu- 
tive convention and the reputation 
which they had been piling up kept 
them busy flitting from place to place 
leaving a trail of melody in their wake. 
At various times the convention was 
entertained by other songsters. Mrs. 
Frank Eastman, the Valdosta, (Ga.) 
Octette and Miss Nora Fauchald, solo- 
ist of Sousa’s band, all had their op- 
portunity during the week and all 
earned their share of applause. 
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After the quartette had favoreg the 
convention with an encore, the jovial 
Ray Havens arose and procceded t, 
expound some ideas concerning buys. 
ness methods. He linked the program 
of the year with the spirit of the con. 
vention in very neat style when he 
said: “Our civilization is largely the 
outward expression of business in jt 
broadest sense. And business is the 
sum of your activities and mine and 
the other fellow’s. What would go. 
ciety be if each individual acted pre. 
cisely as he felt, oblivious of the ex. 
istence of other mortals? We know 
better than to permit this to happen. 
We have learned this by experience, 
Similarly we are learning that it js 
socially and economically wrong for a 
business or professional concern to 
operate on a basis of selfishness, greed, 
hate, and avarice. Gradually we are 
learning that it is of these elements in 
business that wars are made. It is in 
this that Rotary’s opportunity lies,” 
And by rising applause the convention 
showed that it realized the opportu- 
nity. 

Then came Merle Thorpe who is an 
editor by profession and a fighter by 
preference. His comments on the ac- 
tivities of “scurvy politicians” uttered 
in a sarcastic drawl, were well cal- 
culated, if not to curb the rising tide 
of excessive legislation, at least to set 
men to thinking on their responsibili- 
ties. Speaking directly to Americans 
in the convention, he observed that the 
American business man gives more 
time and thought to the selection of 
his office boy than he does to the choice 
of the man who represents him in 
Congress. No one disputed his asser- 
tion. 


FTER a brief review of the status 

of business codes, given by Donald 
Adams, there came a_ representative 
group of overseas Rotarians, each of 
whom had something constructive to 
offer regarding the development of 
business methods in his own country. 
First came Marcel Franck, of Paris 
Rotary, one of the best dressed men in 
Rotary, (Arch Klumph, please note!), 
who gave us an understanding of the 
characteristics of the French business 
man. Then Dr. Julio Hernandez Mi- 
yares, with a rapid delivery in Spanish 
which somehow reminded one of run- 
ning water, and which Mario Nunez 
Mesa interpreted for us, gave the Cuban 
viewpoint. Then A. J. Hutchinson (he 
prefers “Hutch”!)—long, slim, and 
iron gray—brought to the convention 
the experience of the Rotarians of the 
Antipodes. By way of contrast, there 
came Tsunejiro Miyoaka who enlisted 
sympathy immediately by his whimsi- 
cal comment on that misleading word 
“magnifier.” Wien the stand had 
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been shifted so that his snapping dark 
eyes coul be perceived behind gold- 
rimmed glasses, the frock-coated 
Japanes axed emphatic and grate- 
ful by turns as he discussed interna- 
tional ‘blems or international co- 
operation in times of stress. Lastly 
there was Vivian Carter, a gray-clad 
figure with ruddy, smiling countenance, 


who hung on to his lapels and assured 
ys that: “When any man plods along 
in England with anything, no matter 
what it is, we always admire him and 
after a year of persistency, our Con- 
ference, seeing that the code-makers 
were in earnest, followed the sporting 
British rule, and agreed to give the 
husiness codes a chance.” 

ecess brought a respite from con- 
vention-hall activities, but there was 
no lack of opportunity for Rotary 
study. Three special assemblies in the 
afternoon, each devoted to problems of 
a club of certain size, all enlisted the 
attention of large audiences. Closely 
following these was the British Em- 
pire dinner, at which some five hun- 
lred sons and daughters of the Em- 
pire felt the thrill of a common bond. 
And last, but certainly not least, 
there was the great gathering of 
pleasure-seeking Rotarians and their 
ladies—the President’s Ball. There ; Dies 
was a big orchestra in the Transporta- Ms Pa 
tion building, there was an orchestra 
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by the statement that “there are now 
over 100,000 members in Rotary,” 
Frank Eastman, wearing his chain of 
office, was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause as he proceeded to outline the 
affairs of Rotary in Great Britain and 
to illustrate the meaning of his quota- 
tion from Thomas Hardy “The ex- 
change of international thought is the 
only possible salvation of the world.” 

Then came Rufus Chapin, famous 
for his explorations in the valley of 
Archives and his ability to handle 
money; William J. Cairns, who spoke 
of the work of the Canadian Advisory 
Committee; and Dwight Marvin, who 
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discussed some of the problems of this 
magazine which you are now reading. 
After that we had Frank Lamb, a 
scholarly chap with a personality and 
a physiognomy that reminds one a 
bit of early portraits of Lincoln. There 
is the same gaunt figure, the same 
large capable hands, the same muti- 
nous hair, and a hint of the rough- 
hewn features. He made some inter- 
esting comments en the value of ques- 
tionnaires and concluded with: “Ques- 
tionnaire Number One has done more 
to educate Rotarians in our Conven- 
tion procedure than reams of litera- 
ture; it has promoted the participa- 
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“The American Government,” by Frederick 
J. Haskin, is the story of Uncle Sam at 
Work—what he does, and how he does it. 
It is a volume of nearly 500 pages, includ- 
ing a 32-page section of beautiful halftone 
illustrations. The 42 chapters describe with 
an amazing wealth of detail the functions of 
the President and each of the great depart- 
ments—State, War, Navy, Treasury, Justice, 
Post Office, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Labor; the work of the Public Health 
Service, the Parcel Post, the Marine Corps, 
the Air Forces, the Geological Survey, the 
Patent Office, the Weather Bureau, the Bureau 





The Rotarian, 

221 E. 20th sSt., Chicago, Tl. 

Please find enclosed $...............-........- for 
which you will send, postage prepaid 
Pa Rae copies of “The American 


Government.” 
fp ae a 
Ee ne a | a ee ae ee 
IG sic tctititicioeminsieten 


State since tithes ails 
(Price per copy—One Dollar) 




















The American Government 


The Story of How the Federal Government 
of the United States of America Functions 





This book is generally 
conceded to be one of 
the most authoritative 
and understandable ac- 
counts of the working 
side of the Federal 
Government of the 
United States that has 
ever been written. 


Before publication 
each chapter was read 
and approved by a 
United States Govern- 
ment authority. 


of Standards, the Census and Fisheries; the 
Supreme Court and other Federal courts; 
the Houses of Congress, and the various 
important boards and commissions dealing 
with trade, interstate commerce and _ ship- 
ping. There are also illuminating chapters 
on the Panama Canal, Prohibition, Woman 
Suffrage, Outlying Possessions, the Red 
Cross, the Pan-American Union and the 
city of Washington. 

Every Rotarian should read this book. It is 
interesting, entertaining and informative. It 
is written in the language of everyday life, 
and is a book that will constantly be read 
for reference. 


Distributed by THE ROTARIAN at the 
nominal price of ONE DOLLAR ($1.00), 
postpaid to amy address in the world. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 


Included with each book is a new 5-color 
map of the U. S., 28%22 inches. This map 
gives the population of leading cities, time 
zones, distances between principal cities, 
nicknames of states, state mottoes, state 
flowers, and photographs of 48 leading Fed- 
eral officials. Also included is a 32-page 
booklet containing complete text of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Articles of Con- 
federation and the Constitution of the U. S. 





Secretary of State. 





‘**The American Government,’ by Frederick J. Haskin, is an admirable presentation 
of the work of the Departments of the Government.’’ CHARLES E, HUGHES, 
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tion of more clubs and members jn 

a 
problem of Rotary government than 
anything since the adoption of the 
constitution, and it has brought More 
members into a working interest anq 
association with internation,| 
than any amount of education,| propa- 
ganda. If democracy cannot be trusted 
in Rotary with its selected member. 
ship and if Rotarians cannot be inter. 
ested in Rotary Internationa] enough 
to participate in its government, what 
hope is there for democracy in pa. 
tional or world affairs?” 

Then came Everett Hill and his 
sixteen-foot Canadian five-dollar gold 
piece. He gave the convention an “jj. 
lustrated” lecture on Rotary’s {- 
nances. His audience watched with 
interest as he removed section by sec- 
tion till only the slivver representing 
the reserve remained, then as he 
gave a signal and the whole circle of 
figured sectors fell away to reveal the 
Rotary emblem beneath, there was 
loud applause. 

That afternoon the convention was 
first occupied with the nomination 
for officers; and then came Tony 
Smith’s talk on surveys for new 
Rotary clubs which had been schei- 
uled for the morning. After that Sam 
Botsford made a plea for a thorough 
trial of Rotary’s guiding formulze, 
because “tinkering with the constitv- 
tion is not listed among the objects oi 
Rotary International.” Then Mayor 
W. W. Hiltz told Rotary about the 
Canadian Exhibition and urged the 
audience to “come often, stay long, 
and help yourselves.” 


affairs 


yTRar night the Entertainment Com- 

mittee registered another triumph 
and Herbert Fricker added to a repu- 
tation already large. Since there is 
a special article about the Pageant 
Chorus in this number, it would be a 
mistake to interpolate any description 
here. How splendid that performance 
was, may best be chronicled by saying 
that the mighty swell of harmony re- 
minded one of the diapason of some 
great organ, and there seemed also ° 
sensible vibration as though an organ 
were actually in use. It was not till 
the voices died away that one realize 
that the vibration was really of your 
self—a throb of pure emotion, « jo 
that thrilled you through and throug). 

It seemed that the routine of the 
convention could hold few surprises 
after an evening like that, but morn- 
ing brought new interests. There were 
messages from countries far and wide 
as well as from Kiwanians assembled 
in annual convention at Denver. Fol- 
lowing the reading of messages came 
Hart Seely, David McCahill, and Wil 
liam Lewis Butcher, who helped you ‘ 
visualize the boy’s importance in the 
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ngs. After that the deep- 





scheme of 

















voiced Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who, 
«ith a pretty wit and much sense, ex- si aaceladl ee oer 
poe. vir eget a THE ROTARY CLUB OF ALBANY, GEOR — 
he hair from his brow, and nk nie - 3 
his » jaw got a bit more prom- et RZ oe : } 

nent as he discussed the evils of group eee aoe 

ity, there were frequent bursts of i ee é Se 

applause. \WWhen he concluded with ‘oak “oe +S : pe aM 
the story of the site of the Holy of pane Roth <i 
Holies, selected by the wise king be- regen ae waste oe Se ia ome 

use of its lesson of true brotherhood, Rp ave em Ot te 
the audience rose and applauded for gigas 
several minutes. coer) A». Weere - be 

Rabbi Wise was followed by a man — Sn BS, oe oo ove 
whose political prominence had al- ~ ae nae A x 
ready assured him an attentive hear- re - 
ing. There is something a bit bird-like m on per x 
about Frank O. Lowden, especially ued 
when he dons his big tortoise-shell om 
glasses, cocks his head on one side, and a 
gestures with fingers well apart and = 
the little finger farther separated than 
the rest. His remarks on rural and 

















urban cooperation evoked hearty ap- 
plause. 


AS a fitting conclusion to a morning of Admired Everywhere 


much interest we had the report of 
the elections. The majority of Everett 
Hill was changed to a unanimous vote 
—a graceful gesture on the part of the 
other candidates. 
The last session of the convention 
opened with reports of special assem- 
blies and the presentation of trophies. 
The Eustis Club was again on hand 
100 per cent strong to claim the at- 
tendance trophy and the ladies’ trophy 


Just a few of the many letters we are 
receiving from Rotary Clubs over the 
country. In every Club these hand- 
some emblem gongs are welcomed 
and admired. A beautiful table orna- 
ment-—a sight prettier and infinitely 
more agreeable than the harsh gavel 
—just the thing for Rotary Meetings. 


Its clear, rich note rises above the 
din of cheerful voices and brings im- 
mediate attention. 


went to the Rotary Anns of Auckland, 

New-Zealand Rotary Bell No. 29 Rotary Gong No. 28 

1 y : P . ’ , Has a deep mellow tone that penetrates and 
Then came the introduction of the | Bell shape, eleven inches in height, and at- arrests the attention. Beautifully finished in 


Progré , j tractively finished in a rich bronze. Any de- a seh. boas Sicnia Gilden? inches in 
gram Committee, the Host Club | " a iil Maal het. Dew desied iaccriptas ¢m aeene 
sired inscription may be hac ) 


Executive C j ir- late under emblem. 
, one ( ommittee, and the chair on name plate under emblem. $25 00 Complete 5) 
men of the various Convention Com- e with striker —...... er '. 


Complete with striker........... 





mittees, to all of whom the audience 


accorded by its applause the deep ap- Just the thing for your Club 

preciation merited by much _ hard 

work. More evidence of this apprecia- rn 

tion was afford later when a me- Geo. E. Fe 

morial to President Warren G. Hard- | 1952 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
ng, and the resolution expressing 
nks to those who had made the 

great convention such a success were . 
th adopted unanimously by rising 4 ay 

and hearty cheers for the good Now REAby: 


s of Toronto. The Perfected 

















American Made 
Toys and Novelties 


MANUFACTURERS on large scale and 
































When the ic : ; : 
ee had subsided a bit ——Double-Action—— others wanted to manufacture metal 
© appearance of the new Interna- Safety Razor na tga Millions needed of 
tional officere « ‘ barking dogs, wag tail pups, wild ani- 
shoe ps started a fresh storm of 24 suavine EDGES mals, automobiles, Indians, cowboys, 
plause. President-elect Everett Hill ~ we ryan baseball players, cannons, toy soldiers, 
Ored 9 nz} = . ways an a crowing roosters, statues of Liberty 
€d a point Ww aes rr : bps ’ ‘ . 7° 
“go ith his comment: “The . Fg moeeee, to miniature castings of capital, bathing 
“ouse of Friendship—I do not know peel megs ar girl souvenirs and others. Unlimited pos- 
y they should locate any one house against Stiffest Beards and sibilties. Guaranteed casting forms fur- 
+] ey. : really improve with use! nished manufacturers at cost price 
_ lls city and call it a house of Shaving Trouble snd Ex- from $5.00 up, with complete outfit. 
triend ). nti “a : No experience or tools necessary. Hun- 
% Entire Toronto with all penees Exaded for Life! Free Illustrated Booklet tells pe gear a eked tices. We 
s beautiful homes and businesses, is Temporary Half PriceOffer $F whole Story. Send forit. buy goods all year and pay hi hh rices 
lied. : For Complete LIFE OUTFIT “| madden Safety Razor a se a eee ae Bee 
“rely « place of friendship for every On Nae ii—ae— for finished goods. Cash on delivery. 
wwe ow. Youcan’tLose| — Contract orders placed with manufac- 
, who has come here. So Money back if not satisfactory | 1819 Broadway, New York,N.Y. turers. Catalog and information free. 
un e world, we will take this Hon. F.B. Dickerson of Detroit writes: ““Hlave used one ev ae er oar a aoniaien 
house of friendehin § blade 2! ; thly as even” ss. Metal Cast Produc 
*use of friendship into every nation | —y Lona Sneoralnc ecm 1) |! Co., 1696 Boston Road, New York. 
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and into every clime under every wind 
ai ora ROLLICKIN G. of the holy heavens, and proclaim “THEY HAVE A rs 3 
ROT. "ARY DINNER Rotary as being friendly to the world BULL DOG Grip» 
Wh f ' k regardless of race, creed, or political | Sun —'S 
en favors, noisemakers belief.” = ee See ry 
a —— oener ie And then, as though in a week of ee rT 
: “2 leadi rd i 
; fellows get together ina hurry. Ceenpre eeivensen, we tnd Ret ye woodenware “dealers, » Vygien 2 + : 
; ‘ tested the full resources of Rotary, it Rotary Anns, the world around. : N 
cg ee Offer for a Club of 50 1) yemained for Canon Allan P. Shatford, Prices and semples on request ‘ 
i As an introduction to in the closing address of the conven- U.S. CLOTHESPIN co. ‘ 
& our novel line: $ tion, to deliver a great inspirational Montpelier, Vermont 
80 Colored Balloons” 3 address—a perfect ending to a perfect || union Bank Biden es CO Sct Avent 
330 Noisemakers wa tg week. Either from the standpoint of Tested and approved | by | Good Housekeeping 
: —'_]| thetoric or from that of Rotary oe 
Ny net Pit choncigay a oe thought, his speech will not be easy to , 
le ss Hata Masses, Mew Yack Cie match and the little man with a fringe AKE oo 
Please forward me your Ten of reddish hair, and resonant voice, $ per ERK 
Dollar assortment as above. who rocked on his toes and hammered WTS eA MEST ST , 
eee his points home with a clenched fist, diye, raat DePres made PSS weeinia 
Tt certainly deserved a bigger audience dyears. Howard earned $100 in bday Fe 
than he got. Very clearly he sounded | Meagee'y! popked half time and made $100 




















months from $100 to over per_month. 
Any Man m Make Big Money 
You can make $200 to $500 a month in less 
than 3 months’ time with our Special Course 


the keynote of the whole convention 
and training, no matter where located, or 
present occupation, you can make good. Our special training 


a wees wa. 
° e when he said: “What is it that keeps 
Of: fi icial back universal brotherhood? I will tell 
you, my brothers—it is the provincial | tan azor oo ee tccees frst mosey dri a en 


Rotary mind. All false pride of caste, and | y, ol me, 7. ae on er, ba =. 
Flags class and rank, of race and nation, is pect.” Cath yt ko A FO 
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provincialism. It is the pride of Pag ory ine eat wre nas Got our new ale 

Rotary that it rises above the lower THE FYR-FYTER CO, 330 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0, 

on 4 levels of a narrow nationalism and re- 

U. 3. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities an garde saen aa wneuibees of te deen 
prices. Badges and Banners. “eg 
stock of humanity. 

Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. \ ELL, as President Gundaker re- 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S. A. marked when he saw the chair pre- 


—— | pared for him and placed in front of 
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| sie the row of past international presidents 
The Powers Hotel “Coming events cast their shadows 
| ROCHESTER NEW YORK before,” and the time-honored cere- 
Rotary Co» eamaenmters mony of the motion to adjourn fol- A R B k 
obby : 3 “tev 
MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN! lowed swiftly after the singing of otary 00 
J. Messner, Pres. and Mgr. “The End of a Perfect Day” which 
— ——_—_________________'| was announced as a manifestation of that will be out of print ina 
“A City Is Known by Its Hotes” | the sentiment of Toronto Rotary. And short time 
as the audience lingered to clasp 
HOTEL BOND hands for the singing of “Auld Lang THE PROCEEDINGS \ 
HARTFORD, CONN. Syne” the convention was ending just oll tho S 
Accommodating 1000 Guests as this recorder’s task really began. \ 
anny'S, Sane mean 15th Annual Convention |B 
Relary Luncheons Meudese, at 12:16 It is impossible to tackle that task in N 
ms ae its entirety, to say much of the side- at Toronto Canada 4 
The Lifetime Refrigerator — oe she i of — ae published by \ 
White Mountain Refrigerators as the ladies’ sight-seeing trip for whic R : \ 
; t t t l \ 
Mle tN The Chest with the Chill in It nearly one _thousand automobiles had igi) — 7 
TY ‘Disins..Moutinction Co. been requisitioned, of the garden par- A Verbatim Report N 
__ Nashua — ties, of the special assemblies, the Attractively Bound in Cloth N 
poppin ny scm lavish hospitality of the Toronto peo- Approximately 500 Pages ‘ 
' : I} | ple, it is hardly possible to sketch the Large Number of Pictures 
FOR THE CLUB ROOM high-lights within the necessary limits Complete Index \ 
igure: aud ciner Ment ore of this story. Price—$2.00 N 
with . . 
MOORE PUSH-PINS Yet really there is no such thing as Tear off the coupon. Pin it, = a $2.00 : 
lass eadas stee rot - , ad raers - 
Glass Meads, Steet Points a complete story of a Rotary conven- || bills send your check Ores |i 
wks, and other heavier articles, tion—for if you returned home with b) 
use Moore Push-less Hangers — a \ 


nothing but memories the convention 


“The Hanger with the Twist” ® , 
would have been a failure. It is in the Rotary International, 


i0c PKTS. EVERYWHERE 





Moore Push-Pin Co., Phila. Pa. @ 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill t) 
wee inspiration for tomorrow no less than Send me one copy of the Convention 4 
Salt Lake City, Utah || in the efforts of today that the conven- Proceedings. x 


OTEL UT | tion finds its justification for all the Tae eae 
H Al i || preparation needed. In the words of coniey 
GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mer. || our new International President, “The 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, || end of achievement never arrives in 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome. | Rotary. Let’s go!” 
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The pwn FE. Guin COMPANY 


and DESIGNERS -ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 
: Lighting Equipment 
| j @ y : 
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“= TYPE WG 
a Dew eae alas , Ceiling band of heavy 
W saleg S-591535 > i, gauge brass finished in old 
A 2-light home fix- - s gold. Reflector plane, por- 
M0, ture typical of our QV 3 ee G celain enameled steel—outer 


edge in old ivory. Special 


pos 1 li f Y 
complete line o —— poll oliey 


home lighting units. 





Distinctive Designs for Every Lighting Need 


For the man who buys the lighting fixtures for the bank or office 
building, club, theatre, school, hospital, factory, or railroad station, 
Guth Lighting Equipment makes selection simple and easy. 


Such a wide variety of types and styles are offered that it is 
merely a matter of choosing designs in harmony with the 
architectural and decorative treatment. 


Guth lighting fixtures have an established reputation for 
efficiency and economy. Wherever you find them you find eye- 
health and eye-comfort. You find homes made doubly inviting 
and business made more pleasant and profitable. 


| Write for details of Guth Designing and Engineering Service, 
| and copy of catalog No. 10, which pictures and describes the 
| 





_— 





complete Guth line. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and the Brascolite Company 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York Omaha Phiiadelphia Seattle 
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| “Notice the Lighting Equipment” 
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“Do You Want to Break 100? Do You Want 
to Play Better Golf? Il Teach You How’’ 


REEDOM from persistent faults, confident, intelligent action. These are the main in- 

gredients of winning golf. They are the qualities that have made Walter Hagen the 
most magnificently commanding figure in the golfing world—the outstanding competitive 
golfer of all time. 


Year, after year, Walter Hagen has amazed the golfers of every nation with his con- 
sistently wonderful playing under any and all conditions. Where others have shone 
brilliantly for a season or for a year, Hagen has starred for a decade. Winner at one 
time or another of all the great titles and a multitude of the lesser titles for which pro- 
fessionals are eligible, the last ten years have seen him steadily maintaining his prestige 
despite the great increase in the number of his competitors and in the face of a marked 
development of their play. 


How Does He Do It? Is It Now He Is Ready to Teach You! 

Magic? No! Hagen Will Ten Years of Experience and 

Tell You How $10,000 Worth of Golf In- 

It is the result of years of study of the struction for a $10 Bill 

game. It is his astounding ability to sep- You can have the greatest of all profes- 
arate good practical golf from intricate and sional golfers for your own private instruc- 
sometimes harmful theory. It is his uncanny tor, ready to coach you at any hour of the 
faculty of playing each shot independently day or night, as often as you wish. His 
of all others, and playing it correctly. amazing knowledge of the game, his sage 


counsel, equally valuable to the scratch 
fer or the duffer, his analysis of all the 
l Win gol , ; a 

: ' Hagen Plays a faults common to average golfers, his sim- 
Hagen is the only “pro” who has spent ple and effective remedies for all the ills 


\ practically his entire life as a_ golfer to which golfers are heir, 
l \ studying and playing. He has devoted 


> | 


FE 


himself wholly to the perfection of his FAR BETTER THAN BOOKS 


\ shots through long and arduous prac- 


tice and soul-trying competition. He A complete library of golf lore, of expert 
\ has never, until now, assented to instruction, has been compiled and repro- 


\ any proposition or suggestion that duced for your benefit on five ten-inch 
Walter \ involved passing on this hard double dise phonograph records. Here is 
pnaee gained knowledge that has made a method of radically improving your game 
‘Specialties \ him premier “pro” of the _ that is simpler, quicker, and far more effec- 
Corp., 49 W. world. tive than any amount of reading matter. 
45th St., New 

York City. 


Dear Mr. Hagen Send No Money 
Plengey s0nd 0 The first edition of this remarkable set of five ten-inch double disc 
omplete set . , M “ r s * an . > op . e. 
gay instruction vitalite records made by Walter Hagen, the world’s greatest golfer, 
records. On deliv- is now ready. There are one and one-half million golfers in the 
ery 1 -will pay _ \ country. ‘There are only 5,000 sets of these records in our first 
eae. age teats \ edition. To make sure of getting your set now, to avoid the 
understood that I may delay of waiting for the second edition, send in this coupon 
return — these peneets \ TODAY. Send no money. The complete set, carefully 
“en ae ek i packed in a beautiful portable case, will be forwarded to 
ye RECCE, /-'s : ; ° : 
a phee trial should prove \ you by mail immediately. Deposit $10.00 with the post- 
them unsatisfactory to m« \ man, plus the few cents postage. Use this set for five 
days on trial. If at the end of five days you are not 
Name \ completely satisfied, return them to us and we will 


Street \ promptly and cheerfully refund your money. 


City and State . \ 
a RECORD SPECIALTIES 


rostz prepaid. 
postage pret 49 West 45th Street 
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Hagen’s 
Marvelous Record 
of Victories 











National Open... 1914 
National Open... -.. 1919 
Metropolitan Open... 1916 
Metropolitan Open... 1919 
Metropolitan Open. 1920 
British Open ........ = ... 1922 


British Open 1994 
North and South Open... 1918 
North and South Open... 1923 
North and South Open 1924 
West Coast of Fla. Open._1920 
West Coast of Fla. Open. 1923 
Western Open......... a 

Western Open......... E. 1921 
French Open ....... a 1920 
Massachusetts Open . 1916 
Michigan State Open 1921 


N. Y. State Open 1920 
Pan-American Open 1915 
Professional Golf Assn. ... 1922 
San Antonio Open .... 1923 


Shawnee Shield Chsp. 1916 


The above includes practically 
every great professional title 
in the world. Hagen has also 
won a great number of lesser 
championships. 
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